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pears necessary  to  caution  the 
young  reader.  It  i»  an  useful  un- 
dertaking well  executed." 

Bfitisb  CritiCy  yulyy  1804. 

'*  This  little  historic  digest, 
jfolkcted  from  itiost  unexception- 
able authorsj  is  executed  with 
geat  neatness  and  propriety.  The 
divisioiQS^  or  "  periods,"  are  clear 
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historic  details  are  distinct  and 
perspicuous}  the  reflections  are 
just  and  appropriated.  On  the 
whole,  the  letters  claim  our  ap- 
probation.'* 
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PREFACE. 


X  HE  utility  of  historical  information  being 
uruversally  acknowledged^  an  attempt  to  faciB' 
tite  its  acquisition  cannot  Jail  of  meeting  with 
the  approbation  of  the  public^  and  its  appearance 
in  the  world  will  be  exempted  from  the  necessity 
of  apology.  It  may  notj  however j  be  amiss  to 
exhibit  a  sketch  of  the  plan. 

To  comprise  a  history  of  the  worlds  in  a  work 
of  so  limited  an  extent  ^  would  appear  a  ridiculous 
attempt;  and  yet ^  perhaps^  so  much  as  is  worth 
retaining  in  the  memory  might  be  brought  within 
a  narrow  compass.  The  most  uninteresting  nar- 
ratives of  battles  and  sieges^  of  desolation  and 
carnage y  a  thousand  times  repeated  and  swelled 
with  a  long  train  ofwelUauthenticated^  and  often 
merely  ideal  circumstances^  may  amuse  vulgar 
mindsy  but  can  ajfbrd  little  entertainment  to  an 
intelligent  reader y  whose  ideas  are  more  enlarged^ 
and  who  desires  to  form  a  comprehensive  view  of 
things.  The  inquisitive  mindy  desirous  of  draw- 
ing from  history  a  true  picture  of  human  exist- 
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encey  contemplates  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
arts  and  sciences y  of  systems  and  opinions ^  and  ct^ 
vilizjtion  and  commerce;  in  Jine^  of  the  whole 
mass  of  human  improvements  j  and  the  progressive 
advancement  of  society.  The  details  of  those  im- 
portant affairs^  are  either  totally  wanting  in  the 
records  of  past  ages^  or  obscure  and  uncertain. 
No  more  than  general  views  can  therefore  be  ob- 
tained. The  reader  who  peruses  history  with  a 
view  to  render  it  a  source  of  general  information^ 
to  acquire  a  facility  of  appUcatioji  and  readiness^ 
of  allusion  to  moral  events^  with  their  causes  and 
consequences^  and  to  the  political^  religious j  and 
social  society  of  mankind  in  the  dijferent  periods 
of  time  ^  will  endeavour  to  fix  in  his  mind  the  lead^ 
ing  facts y  the  outlines  and  decisive  turns  of  hu-. 
man  affairs^  the  important  events  which  have  in 
a  particular  manner  changed  the  aspect  of  the 
worldy  determined  the  opinions^  or  fixed  the  des* 
tiny  of  a  considerable  part  of  mankind. 

To  facilitate  the  acquisition  and  remembrance  of 
the  most  important ^  the  most  interesting^  and  in- 
deed the  only  essential  part  of  historical  know- 
*    ledge y  is  the  design  of  t/ie  following  essays.     A 
summary  of  the  leading  facts  of  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dern History  is  brought  foiivard  in  chronological 
order y  div'-^Ied  into  ten  distinct  periodsy  of  which 
thcjirst  includes  the  whole  space  of  time  from  the. 
fdrtiest  records  to  the  subversion  of  the  Babyhni- , 
en  monarchy;  the  second  contains  the  space  be- 
tween the  establishment  of  tlw  Persian  empire^ 
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ffy  Cyrus^  and  its  overthrow  by  Alexcrdcr;  the 
Mrd  comprises  the  time  which  elapsed  from  the 
reign  of  Alexander  to  the  coming  of  Christ;  and 
the  fourth  begins  at  the  Christian  ^ra,  and  ends 
mt  the  elevation  of  Constantine  to  the  sovereignty 
•f  the  Roman  empire;  the  reign  of  tlmt  prince^ 
0n  account  of  its  singular  importance  and  conspU 
€uous  effects  J  is  distinctly  considered  as  the  ffth 
period:  from  the  death  of  Constantine  to  thefnal 
subversion  of  the  empire  constitutes  the  sixth  pe- 
riod; the  seventh  begins  at  the  subversion  of  the 
Roman  empire^  and  continues  to  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne  ;  the  eighth  begins  at  the  death  of 
Charlemagne^  and  continues  till  the  fifteenth  cen- 
turyy  which  was  peculiarly  characterized  by  the 
revival  of  letters^  the  invention  of  printings  the 
^covery  ofAmericay  the  extension  of  commerce^ 
^c;  the  ninth  comprehends  that  age  of^enterprise 
and  adventure  which  begins  at  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth^  and  continues  to  near  the  end  of  the  six- 
ieenth  century;  and  the  tenth  period  commences 
from  that  important  itra,  and  exhibits  a  general 
view  of  modern  times.  The  historical  basis  of  the 
nvork  is  founded  on  th€  authority  of  the  most  in- 
telligent historians.  Among  the  ^modemsy  Dr* 
Russely  Dr.  Ro^ertson^  DAhbe  Raifnal^  Mr. 
Oibbon^  Mr.  de  Messance^  Mr.  Du  Cange^  and 
M.  de  Montesquieu,  besides  a  great  number  of 
others^  have  been  consulted;  and  nothing  of  an 
4inauthenticated  nature  is  advanced.  Peflections^ 
rather  than  details  of  facts ,  constitute  the  histori- 
cal summary y  serving  only  as  a  necessary  Basis 
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for  observation.  The  intention  of  ttie  author  has 
been  to  render  it  conducive  to  the  information  of 
those  who  are  but  little  acquainted  with-  historical 
readings  and  who  have  neither  leisure  nor  incite 
nation  to  peruse  the  numerous  and  prolix  treatises 
which  constitute  the  mass  of  historical  informa- 
tiony  as  well  as  to  make  it  an  useful  remembrancer 
to  those  who  are  conversant  in  history^  and  have 
perused  more  circumstantial  details  of  those  things 
which  are  here  exhibited  in  a  general  representa- 
tion. The  whole  design  is  to  exhibit  a  4^oncen- 
trated  view  of  the  history  of  mankind^  to  deline- 
ate the  state  o^  the  human  mindy  under  oil  its 
various  modifications  arising  from  external  and 
adventitious  causes.  To  perform  this  well^  is, 
however y  no  easy  task.  The  narration^  ought  t9 
be  coricise-and  expressive  J  the  representations  jmt 
and  picturesque^  the  investigations  accurate  and 
clear y  the  observations  applicable  and  striking^ 
the  reflections  just  and  appropriate.  How  faf 
the  author  has  succeeded  irt  his  attempt ^  is  left 
to  the  judgment  of  intelligent  readers.  The  uti- 
,  lity  of  the  design  will  scarcely  be  coiled  in  ques- 
tion :  the  public  must  decide  on  the  merits  cf  the 
execution. 
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LETTER  L 

ism, 

Ik  complknee  ^virith  ygtir  request,  t  take  the  li* 
h^tty  of  la^g  before  you  a  few  remarks  on  the 
use  and  im^tance  of  an  acquaintance  with  his* 
tory,  accompanied  with  some  reflections ^on  the 
manner  in  which  it  ouglit  to  be  re^,  so  as  to 
render  it  an  instructive  and  entertaining  fund  of 
general  information.  , 

The  bent  of  your  genius  seeihs  to  lead  you  to 
the  study  of  history.  You  wish  to  acquire  a 
general  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  historical 
reading  is  the  only  effectual  means  of  obtaining 
iu  In  order  to  render  you  such  assistance  as  the 
medioc|*lty  of  my  abilities  enables  me,  I  here 
J>resent  you  with  some  reflections  and  observations 
on  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  most  re* 
markable  events  in  the  history  of  the  world; 
with  an  attempt  to  delineate  the  general  condition 
•f  mankmd,  in  each  remarkable  period^ 


18  ^  ON  HISTORY.  Let.  L 

Curiosity  is  inherent  in  man ;  and,  in  some 
measure,  accompanies  every  degree  of  the  humaii 
understanding,  and  every  modification  of  the 
mind.  From  the  philosopher  to  tlie  peasant, 
scarcely  any  one  is  found  who  is  not  desirous  of 
information  on  one  subject  or,  another;  but  this 
curiosity  is  directed  to  diflferent  objects,  in  dif- 
ferent mindd,  in  proportion  to  their  degrees,  of 
elevation,  or  the  extent  of  their  previous  im- 
provements. That  great  colossus  of  literature 
and  moral  philosophy.  Dr.  Johnson,  says,  **  Cu- 
riosity is  one  of  the  most  permanent  and  certain 
characteristics  of  a  vigorous  intellect.**  (Ramb* 
vol.  .2.  p.  267 ;)  and  again,  (vol.  3.  p.  252.) 
^^  Curiosity  is,  in  great  and  generous  minds,  the 
first  passion  and  the  last ;  and,  perhaps  always 
predominates  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the 
mental  facttlties.'*  These  are  the  encomiums 
which  that  great  observer  of  the  human  mind 
bestows  on  this  passion ;  but  ;with  all  deference 
to  so  respectable  an  authority,  the  praise  is,  per- 
haps, rather  due  to  the  direction  it  takes,  than 
to  the  passion  itself ;  for  curiosity  may  be  directed 
to  the  most  4tisis^nificant  as  well  as  the  most  im- 
portant objects.  The  uncultivated  peasant  con* 
fines  his  enquiries  to  the  aflfairs  of  his  own  parish, 
.whil&  the  man  of  a  more  improved ,  understand- 
ing, and  more  extensive  view^,  directs  his  atten- 
tion to  the  affairs  of  the  world  at  large,  and  is 
desirious  of  information  relative  to  subjects  which 
interest  mankind  in  general ;  the  schemes  of  po- 
liticians, the  stratagems  of  war,  the  fluctuations 
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of  commerce,  and  the  progress  of  arts,  sciences, 
or  Uteratttre.  This  active  curiosity  of  man  may  * 
be  gratified  in  many  diflferent  ways ;  but  no  grati- 
fication can  ever  satisfy  it.  The  traveller,  who 
goes  to  view  a  strange  countrjs  on  ascending 
every  eminence,  amuses  his  mind  in  the  expec- 
tation of  the  prospect  he  shall  enjoy  from  the 
summit ;  but,  on  gaining  his  point,  his  curiosity 
is  so  iar  from  being  extinguished  by  gratificadoo, 
that  it  operates  with  redoubled  force,  and  excites 
his  desires  to  contemplate  the  prospects  which 
lie  beyond  his  view  ;  and  which,  he  expects,  will 
yet  diversify  the  scene,  and  amuse  lum  in  his 
farther  progress.  In  like  manner,  the  man  of  a 
cultivated  understanding,  while  he  investigates 
the  wonders  of  art,  or  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
finds  his-  curio^ty  continually  excited  by  new 
objects;  and  the  ^village  gossip,  who  turns  her 
thoughts  to  nothing  farther  than  the  domestic 
concerns  of  her  neighbours,  finds  her  curiosity 
as  strongly  and  incessantly  excited  by  the  whis* 
pers  of  scandal,  and  the  trifling  concerns  of  the 
neighbourhood,  as  does  the  philosopher  who  di*. 
rects  his  attention  to  the  most  important  and  in* 
teresting  phenomena  of  the  physical,  moral,  or 
intellectual  world.    .  > 

Since  then  curiosity  is  a  passbn  inherent  in  the 
human  mind,  in  every  situation,  from^the  gilded 
palace  to  the  mud-walled  cottage,  and  operates 
with  incessant  activity  upon  every  degree  of  the 
human  understanding,  it  is  an  object  of  great 
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Utility  and  im|^rtance,  in  the  right  ordermg  of 
the  mind,  to  direct  the  operation  of  so  active  a 
quality  to  such  subjects  of  enquiry  as  may  be 
conducive  to  real  improvement,  and  lead  us  to 
the  knowledge  of  mankind,  thfit  vast  society,  of 
which  every  individual  is  a  member.  To  acquire 
this  knowledge,  we  must  have  recourse  to  read- 
ing* The  mind  U  nouri'shed,  improved,  and 
carried  forward  to  the  perfection  of  its  nature,  by 
reading  tod  instruction.  The  human  under- 
standing is  a  blank,  which  may  be  filled  up  with 
various  kinds  of  matter ;  and  whatever  degree  of 
genius  a  man  may  naturally  possess,  he  must  be 
mdebted  to  reading  and  reflection  for  his  subse« 
quent  improvement*  For  want  of  this,  many 
Platos,  Aristotles,  and  Ciceros,  tnany  Lockea 
and  Newtons,  are  following  the  i^louglu 

Reading  and  Conversation  are  the  two  great 
vehicles  of  information ;  but  unless  the  former 
be  cultivated,  the  latter  will  be  uiunstructive* 
Th6  man  who  has  not  improved  his  mind  by 
reading,  will  not  ba  aWe  to  linstruct  in  conver* 
aation,  or  to  derive  mniich  instructron  by  that 
channel.  It  has  been  often,  and  justly  remarked, 
that^  reading  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  give  a  com* 
plete  knowledge  of  mankind.  In  allowing  the 
justness  of  this  observation,  we  must,  however, 
consider  that  reading  is  the  basis  of  all  intellec* 
tual  acquirements,  and  instructs  us  in  che  theory, 
as  the  incidents  of  real  life  and  conversation  with 
man  teach  us  the  practical  part  of  what  is  called 
the  knowledge  of  the  world,  or  of  mankind^ 
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III  order  to  attain  this  kind  of  knowledge,  his- 
tory h  more  requisite  than  any  other  kind  of  read- 
ing, and  beyond  comparison  mbre  effectually  con- 
ducive to  that  end.  Books  are  composed  to  suit 
the  capacities  and  inclinations  of  every  description 
0f  readers ;  but  we  may,  without  hesitation,  give 
the  preference  to  historical,  as  a  vehicle  of  gen- 
eral infonnation,  when  the  term  is  understood 
in  the  full  extent  of  its  signification;  for,  as 
Cicero  says,  our  education  begins  at  the  cradle, 
and  ends  only  at  the  grave,  comprehending  the 
various  kinds  o{  information  which  the  mind  im- 
bibes through  life,  by  all  the  means  of  acquiring 
knowledge  i  so  we  may  include,  under  the  gen- 
eral denomination  of  history,  every  kind  of 
knowledge  we  receive  relative  to  matter  of  fact; 
and  facts  are  the  only  means  we  possess  of  in« 
vestigating  the  piotives  of  human  conduct,  and 
of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  mankind* 

'  Foetry  is  adapted  to  amuse  the  fitncy,  to  exalt 
the  imagination,  and  to  move  the  passions,  rather 
than  to  inform  the  understanding.  The  poet 
creates,  in  his  own  mind,  and  endeavours  to  form 
in  the  mind  of  his  reado-s,  an  ideal  world,  often 
very  different  from  the  real  world.  His  charac- 
,  ters  and  descriptions  aref  fictitious.  And  ro- 
mance, like  poetry,  is  only  an  effusion  of  the 
hnagination.  It  pa^ts,  in  glowmg  colours,  the 
p^ormances,  the  snflEerings,  or  the  successes  of 
imaginary  heroes.  History,  on  the  contrary, 
relates  the  actions  of  men  who  have  really  e^'sted. 
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and  shews  what  they  have  suflPered,  i  and' what 
they  have  done^  Romance  describe^  men  such' 
as  they  might,  or  ought  to  have  been:  History 
represents  them  such  as  they  really  are>  or  have 
been.  The  former,  like  poetry,  paints  from 
fancy ;  the  latter  drawsi  from  nature. 

History  is  the  exhibition  of  man,  the  display  ^ 
of  human  life,  and  the  foundation  of  general 
knowledge.  It  expands  the  ideas,  enlarges  thei 
mind,  and  eradicates  those  narrow  and  illiberal 
prejudices  which  dim  and  corrupt  the  understand- 
ing. By  developing  the  causes  which  influence 
and  direct  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  men,  in 
different  ages,  in  different  countries,  in  different 
situations  of  life,  and  under  different  political 
and  religious  establishments,  it  tends  to  inspire 
liberality  oi^  sentiment  with  a  spirit  of  toleration 
and  universal  benevolence. 

While  we  contemplate  the  various  phenomena  > 
of  the  moral  world,  and  the  infinitely  diversified 
and  complicated  scenes  of  human  action^  history 
exhibits,  in  successive  order,  as  in  a  moving  pic- 
ture, all  the  generations  of  men.  It  disjplays  the 
effects  of  political  and  religious  systems,  on 
nations  and  on  individuals,  and  shews  the  rise 
and  fall  of  empires,  kingdoms^  and  states^  with^ 
the  causes  of  their  prosperity  and  decline.  In 
perusing  the  history  of  nations^  we  have  an  op- 
portunity of  investigating  the  circumstances  which 
gave  rise  to  their  lexistence,  procured  their  ag- 
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grandizement,  precipitated  them  from  tbeir  ele- 
vation, or  effected  their  final  subversion.  Un<* 
happily  the  annals  of  every  country  develope  such 
a  tissue  of  fraud  and  violence,  such  a  series  of 
wars,  battles,  treasons,  and  stratagems,  chat  some 
have  denominated  history  a  catalogue  of  the  crimes 
and  miseries  of  mankind.  These  things^  how- 
ever, arenot  unworthy  of  attention,  as  they  shew 
in  what  manner  the  human  passions  operate  in 
different  situations  and  circumstances  of  life,  and 
the  consequences  of  their  operation,  the  extreme 
instabih'ty  of  all  sublunary  things,  and  the  uncer- 
tain nature  of  all  human  expectation  ;  but  they 
^are  far  from  constituting  the  most  pleasing  or 
valuable  part  of  historical  information.  The 
most  rational  entertainment,  as  well  as  the  most 
solid  instruction,  afforded  by  the  study  of  history, 
arises  from  the  opportunity  it  gives  of  contem- 
plating the  gradual  improvement  of  the  human 
mind,  the  origin,  progress,  and  influence  of  arts 
and  sciences,  literature  and  commerce,  of  systems 
and  opinions,  the  general  state  of  mankind  in 
different  ages,  and  in  different  countries,  and  the 
progressive  advancement  of  man,  from  a  savage 
life  in  woods  and  wildernesses,  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  learning  and  civilization,  displayed  in  cities,  col-> 
leges,  courts,  and  seiiates.  These  are  subjects 
which  furnish  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  rational 
entertainment  and  interesting  information  to  an 
enquiring  and  philosophical  mind  ;  and,  on  this 
account,  every  reader  of  fiistpry  ought,  iii  a  par- 
ticular manner,  to  remark  those  important  events 
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Xvhicli  form  an  epoch  in  human  affairs,  which 
operate  a  lasting  change  in  the  condition  of  man* 
kind,  and  from  which  a  new  order  of  things  ap- 
pears to  have  originated.  These  important  and 
intq'esting  events  ought  to  be  observed  with  a 
penetrating  eye,  and  their  causes  andconsequences 
examined  with  accurate  investigation.  By  study- 
ing history  in  this  manner,  a  wide  field  will  open 
^itself  to  our  observation.  We  shall  see  how  men, 
stimulated  by  necessity,  first  invented  the  arts 
most  necessary  to  their  comfort  and  well  being; 
how,  from  the  arts  of  necessity  they  advanced  to 
those  of  coiivenience,  and  gradually  proceeded 
to  the  embellishments  of  luxury ;  advancing,  by 
progressive  degrees  of  refinement,  from  the  fig- 
leaf  apron  to  the  purple  robe  and  embroidered 
cloak.  A  penetrating  mind  will  discover  the 
effects  which  those  arts  of  necessity,  conveniency^ 
and  luxury,  have  produced  on  the  condition  of  the 
human  species,  by  giving  rise  to  commerce,  and  ta 
all  that  endless  variety  of  employments  which  are 
so  closely  connected  as  to  be  essentially  and  recip- 
rocally necessary  to  each  other ;  and  which  con- 
tribute not  a  littk  to  cement  the  fabric  of  civil 
80ciety,tby  rendering  men  mutually  dependent 
on  one  another.^  We  shall  observe,  that  men 
as  soon  as  they  began  to  settle  and  multiply, 
discovered  the  necessity  of  uniting  in  societies, 
of  ascertaining  the  divisions,  and  securing  the 
possessions  of  property;  of  establishing  a  regu- 
lar  subordination  in  society,  of  restraining  the 
operation  of  inordinate  desires  by  salutary  laws. 
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and  of  submitting  themselves  to  a  regular  ibrm 
of  government;  and  we  shall  see  how  those 
governments,  established  for  the  general  good, 
soon  degenerated  into  tyranny;  and  how,  by 
continual  encroachments,  wars  and  conquests, 
one  swallowing  up  another,  numbers  of  them 
being  united,  formed  powerful  and  extensive  em- 
pires. 

If  historians,  especially  those  of  ancient  times, 
had  given  to  those  interesting  particulars  all  the 
attention  they  might  have  done,  instead  of  fil- 
ling their  volumes  with  Uttle  else  than  narratives 
of  wars,  battles,  sieges,  assassinations,  usurpa- 
tions, and  massacres,  we  might  have  had  afar 
more  accurate  and  interesting  history  of  the  hu- 
man mind  than  we  can  at  present  boast  of,  or 
hope  ever  to  collect :  but  unfortunately  the  an- 
cient historians  have  neglected  to  investigate  those 
impcirtant  subjects,  while  they  have  detailed  the 
annals  of  slaughter  and  desoladon  with  the  minu- 
test accuracy ;  as  if  they  thought  scenes  of  mur- 
der and  bloodshed,  the  only  subjects  worthy  the 
attention  of  mankind,  and  the  only  things  that 
could  give  pleasure  to  their  readers.  If  they  had 
diversified  their  blood-stained  pages  with^cblours 
of  a  milder  hue,  with  curious  delineations  of 
commercial,  scientific,  and  literary  improvements, 
history  would  be  far  more  instructive,  more  in- 
teresting,  and  more  delightful. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

J.B. 
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You  know  it  has  been  observed  by  many 
good  judges  of  human  nature,  and  even  asserted 
by  some  who  were  qualified  to  speak  experimental* 
ly  on  the  subject,  that  the  reading  of  history  has  a 
powerful  tendency  to  excite  sxartial  ideas,  and 
to  determine  youthful  and  inexperienced  minds 
to>  a  military  life.  It  is  related  by  some  historians, 
that  when  the  Goths  had  been  converted  to 
Ghristianity,  and  had  the  sacred  scriptures  trans- 
lated into  their  language,  it  was  thought  advise- 
able  to  omit,  in  that  translation,,  the  books  <^ 
the  Eangs  and  the  Chronicles,  on  account  of  the 
frequent  relations  of  war  and  slaughler,  lest  the 
perusal  of  such  narratives  should  stimulate  their 
warlike  and  savage  minds  to  deeds  of  violence, 
to  which  they  were  naturally  so  inclined ;  and 
lest,  by  a  fatal  mistsdce,  tliey  should  think  that 
war,  conquest,  and  rapine,  were  sanctioned  by 
the  religion  they  had  embracedw  If  this  be  true, 
it  clearly  shews  the  opinion  which  the  enlightened 
men  of  that  age  had  of  the  influence  which  nar- 
ratives of  military  achievements  have  on  ignorant 
and  untutored  minds.  This  infhience,.  however, 
is  founded  not  solely  on  the  plan  of  narration 
which  historians  have' so  generally  adopted;:  but 
is,  in  a  great  measure,  derived  from  the  miscon- 
ception of  readers,  or  their  want  of  reflection.^ 
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The  minds  of  youth  may,  indeed,  easily  be 
misled  by  that  indiscriminate  and  miqualified 
praise  too  often  given  to  those  whose  military 
talents  have  proved  successfiil  in  the  field ;  even 
sometimes  when  those  talents,  or  those  success- 
es, have  been  employed  to  enaUe  diem  to  usurp 
thrones  to  which  they  had  no  title,  or  to  extend 
ib&r  conquests  over  countries  where  they  could 
claim  no  right  of  sovereignty.  But  the  reada 
must  consider  himself  accountable  for  his  own 
error,  if  he  suffer  himsdf  to  imlnbe  romantic 
ideas,  or  form  erroneous  conclusions,  for  want 
of  making  just  and  appropriate  reflections  on  the 
actions  and  events  of  human  life  and  their  con- 
sequences. A  little  reflection  would  not  only 
^ve  him  a  clear  view  of  the  crimes  of  many  of 
the  great  characters  of  history,  but  also  convince 
him  of  the  exireme  uncertainty  of  military  hon- 
ours. 

We  must  allow,  in  its  fullest  extent,  the  in- 
trinsic value  and  indisputable  respectability  of 
military  talents,  when  rightly  employed:  it  is 
the  abuse  alone  of  them  that  is  condemnable. 
The  military  station  is,  and  ought  to  be,  honor- 
able ;  but  the  necessity  of  its  existence  is  a  moral 
evil ;  and  to  delight  in  war,  is  criminal.  True 
courage  consists  in  resisting  misfortune  or  ag- 
gressions as  much  and  as  long  as  possiUe;  and 
tf  further  resistance  be  found  impossible,  in  bear- 
ing adversity  with  a  noble  magnanimity,  and 
suffering  with  a  steady  and  unshaken  fortitude ; 
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bxit  an  inclination  to  inflict  evil  on^  others  is  not 
a  characteristic  of  true  courage,  but  of  savage 
ferocity.  We  cannot  too  highly  honor  those, 
who,  when  called  out  to  the  defence  of  their 
country,  distinguish  themselves  by  their  courage 
and  conduct  in  the  field.  Military  skill,  and 
undaunted  presence  of  mind,  amidst  the  horrors 
and  .dangers  of  war,  united  with  an  invariable 
love  of  peace,  characterize  the  true  hero  ;  while 
a  sanguinary  delight  in  war  and  bloodshed  is  the 
unequivocal  mark  of  a  barbarian,  and  consistent 
only  with  the  character  of  an  Attila,  a  Bajazet, 
or  a  Tamerlane. 

If  those  who  delight  to  peruse  the  history  of 
military  achievements,  understood,  or  would 
consider  the  nature  of  war,  they  would  perceive 
upon  what  an  infinite  variety  of  unforeseen  and 
seemingly  trivial  accidents  the  success  of  a  cam- 
paign, or  a  military  expedition  depends ;  and 
discover  that  the  combined  exertions  of  a  multi- 
tude of  subordinate  warriors,  from  the  chief  of 
a  division,  to  the  private  soldier,  must  contrib- 
ute to  the  success  of  the  action,  and  the  glory 
of  the  commander. 

If  we  make  a  just  estimation  of  human  ac- 
tions, we  shall  find  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
heroes  of  history  merited  the  name  of  robbers 
and  murderers,  rather  than  the  title  of  conquer- 
ors ;  but  the  folly  of  mankind  too  often*  loads, 
with  pompous  applause,  those  characters  which 
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are  worthy  of  their  detestation,  and,  instead  of 
holding  any  place  in  the  remembrance  of  pos« 
terity,  should 

"  Rest  forgot  with  mi^ty  tyrants  j^onc, 

^^  Their  btatoes  mouldered,  and  thdr  names  unknown.** 

We  shrink  with  horror  at  the  idea  of  the 
human  sacrifices  offered  by  the  Phcenicians,  the 
Carthaginians,  and  some  other  nations  of  anti- 
quity ;  by  the  Mexicans,  not  above  three  centu- 
ries ago ;  and  even  at  this  day  by  several  nations 
dispersed  over  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  recently  discovered  by  our  modem  circum- 
navigators ;  and  we  cannot  but  look  with  a  mix- 
ture of  pity,  contempt,  and  abhorrence,  on  the 
people  who  oSipr  those  horrid  obladons.     By 
what  strange  delusion  then  does  it  happen,  that 
when  we  see  a  man,  on  the  altar  of  whose  am- 
bition and  avarice  more  human  victims  have  been 
immolated,  perhaps,  in  one  day,  than  any  of 
the  above-mentioned  nations  sacrifice  in  half  a 
century ;  by  what  strange  delusion,  I  say,  does 
it  happen,  that  we  can  willingly  fiaJl  down  and 
worship  the  blood-besmeared  idol?  If,  indeed, 
the  Hero  had,  by  the  prowess  of  his  single  arm, 
hewn  down  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  and  laid  his 
thousands  and  his  tens  of  thousands  in  the  dust, 
we  might,  perhaps,  revere  him  as  a  superior,  al- 
though a  malevolent  being,  and  through  the 
terror  of  his  name  fsdl  down  before  the  great 
destroyer.    But,  alas !  we  see  in  the  mighty  con- 
queror no  more  than  a  man,  weak  and  infirm 
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like  ourselves^  who,  in  personal  strength  and 
courage,  is  perhaps  inferior  to  several  private  ' 
soldiers  in  the  ranks  of  his  own  and  the  enemies 
armies,  and  possesses  no  natural  endowment  of 
body  or  mind,  by  which  he  could,  in  equal  cir- 
cumstances, distinguish  himself  above  many  in- 
dividuals among  the  unnoticed  multitude  which 
follows  his  standard* 

If  the  writers  of  history  have  dazzled  the  eyes 
of  posterity,  by  painting  in  brilliant  colours  the 
achievements  of  the  celebrated  destroyers  of 
mankind,  their  readers  often  mislead  themselves 
hy  not  reflecting  on  the  concomitant  circum- 
stances of  actions  and  events.  In  reading  the 
exploits  of  an  Alexander,  a  Scipio,  a  Hannibal, 
or  a  Caesar,  or  of  other  more  modern  warriors, 
we  follow  the  chief  with  an  attentive  eye,  we  ad- 
mire his  martial  abilities,  and  feel  ourselves  in- 
terested in  his  fate,  without  so  much  as  bestowing 
a  thought  on  the  nameless  multitude  of  vulgar 
warriors  falling  by  his  side,  or  once  reflecting 
on  the  numerous  victims  which  are  sacrificed, 
before  the  glittering  idol  is  placed  on  the  altar 
of  fame*  If  every  one,  whose  mind  is  fired  with 
military  enthusiasm,  could  promise  himself  the 
attainment  of  all  the  fame  and  glory  he  could 
desire,  ambition  would  admit  of  some  excuse ; 
but  those  who  wish  to  obtain  a  name  by  the  de- 
solation of  the  world,  and  the  destruction  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  would  do  well  to  consider, 
that  glory  and  fame  cannot  be  the  portion  of 
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all ;  and  that  in  the  Roman  legions  there  wis 
but  one  Caesar,  and  only  one  Alexander  in  the 
army  which  conquered  Persia.  Of  all  the  subor- 
dinate officers  who  served  under  these  and  other 
celebrated  conquerors,  how  few  are  enrolled  in 
the  annals  of  military  glory  I  How  few  of  dieir 
names  have  been  transmitted  to  posterity!  Al- 
though, without  doubt,  many  of  those  secondary 
heroes  were  equal  both  in  skill  and  courage  to 
the  commander  in  chief;  The  commanders  of 
detachments  and  divisions,  although  the  success 
of  the  general  plan  of  operations  depends,  in  a 
princ^al  d^;iee,  upon  their  abilities,  seldom  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  thdr  names  noticed  by 
posterity,  while  that  of  the  general  stands  high  m 
the  annals  <^  the  age.  The  eyes  of  mankind  are 
always  fixed  on  the  commander  in  chie£  Although 
Csssar,  in  his  commentaries,  is  not  backward  in 
acknowledging  the  merit,  and  relating  the  actions 
of  his  officers,  we  know  very  little  of  their  charac- 
ter or  their  abilities.  Much  of  the  perils  and 
fatigues  of  the  Gallic  war  was  theirs ;  the  glory 
of  the  conquest  is  all  his  own.  The  great  com- 
manders, who  served  under  Alexander,  although 
they  were  men  of  consummate  military  abilides, 
soldiers  of  approved  skill  and  courage,  trained 
to  aurms  under  the  warlike  banners,  and  instruct- 
ed by  the  lessons  of  his  father  Philip,  would 
scarcely  have  been  heard  of  by  posterity,  had 
they  not  seized  on,  and  divided  among  them- 
selves, the  dominions  of  their  victorious  master, 
exterminated  his  family,  brought  each  other'§ 
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grey  hairs  in  blood  to  the  grave,  and  rendered 
themselves  still  more  conspicuous  by  their  crimes 
than  by  their  political  and  military  abilities. 

If  we  studied  history  in  a  philosophical  man- 
ner, we  should,  in  reading  the  narrative  of  a 
campaign,  instead  of  having  our  attention  wholly 
fixed  on  the  fate  of  the  general,  contemplate  also 
the  harships  undergone  by  the  brave  soldiers  who 
compose  his  army,  and  to  whose  valour  and 
exertions  he  stands  indebted  for  his  success  and 
his  glory.  If  we  considered  the  nameless  and 
numberless  multitudes  of  warriors  who  fall,  not 
only  by  the  sword,  but  by  sickness,  famine^  and 
fetigue,  the  inseparable  concomitants  of  war,  and 
sink  into  the  grave  undistinguished  and  unknown, 
we  should  be  enabled  to  make  a  more  exact 
estimate  of  the  horrors  of  war,  and  should  easily 
and  clearly  perceive,  that  those  brilliant  exploits 
which  shine  with  such  a  dazzling  lustre  in  the- 
page  of  history,  although  they  may  be  no  more 
than  amusing  comedies  to  those  who  read  or  hear 
of  them  at  a  distance,  are  real  tragedies  to  a  very 
great  number  of  the  actors  who  are  concerned  in 
them,  as  well  as  to  thousands  of  others,  who  are 
involved  in  their  consequences. 

If  history  were  studied  as  it  ought,  the  most 
tragical  relations  which  disfigure  its  ensanguined 
pages  might  be  made  conducive  to  our  instruction, 
and  subservient  to  our  rational  amusement.  If 
we  did  but  reflect  on  the  tears  of  the  widows  and 
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orpha&5)  anidi  miflfiae  otfrselves  Co  heat  the  groau 
of  the  woicnded  c^  d^ritog ;  if  we  repreaemed  to 
ourselves  the  siplendid  and  warlike  appearaace  of 
an  utmyi,  at  ks  first  taking  the  fidd,  coatrasted 
with  the  distressful  spectacle  of  its  shattered  re- 
mains, after  a  hard  fought  battle,  or  a  bloody 
campaign,  we  should  be  thunderstruck,  at  the 
reflection,  and  contemplate  with  horror  the  dread- 
ful efibcts  of  the  human  passions.  A  mind  well 
organized,  would,  from  such  considerations^  de- 
rive both  instruction  and  entertainment  j  an 
entertainment  tra^cal  indeed-,  but  which,  by 
exciting  emotions  of  pity,  gives  pleasure  to  the 
feeling  and  compassionate  mind. 

To  derive  instruction  and  jpleasure  from  his- 
tory, the  reader  must  examine,  reflect,  and 
compare;  and  must  U&ewise  possess  a  feeling 
heart.  The  man  who  cannot  feel  another's  woe, 
who  cannot  be  afliected  with  emotions  of  pity  in 
contemplating  the  misfortunes  of  his  fellow  mor- 
tals, who  cannot  place  himself  hi  their  atuation, 
and  ccttsider  in  what  manner  he  should  have 
thought,  felt,  and  acted,  in  the  same  cu-cum- 
tances,  does  not  possess  a  frame  of  mind  adapted 
to  the  study  of  history,  such  at  least  as  we  have 
it  'y  for,  in  the  manner  in  which  all  ancient,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  modem  history  is  written, 
almost  every  page  contains  a  tragedy. 

When  you  have  pondered  these  reflections  in 
your   mind,   and  examined  their  justness  and 
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propriety,  I  doubt  not  but  they  will  m^  with 
your  approbation.  In  the  mean  while,  a  more 
agreeable  field  of  speculation  is  ready  to  open 
itself  to  our  view.  At  present  I  shall  conclude, 
with  assuring  you,  that,  with  every  sentiment  of 
respect  and  esteem, 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  your*s,  &c. 

J.B. 


LETTER  m. 


DEAR   SIR, 

A  CURIOUS  and  interesting  subject  of  spe- 
culation now  presents  itself  to  our  view,  in  which 
a  judicious  perusal  of  history  eminently  contributes 
to  develope  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and 
to  rectify  our  ideas  and  opinions. 

While  the  philosopher  contemplates  the  almost 
endless  variety  of  political  and  religious  establish- 
ments, existing  in  the  world,  and  the  current 
opinions  of  mankind  in  different  agfes,  and  in 
different  countries,  history,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
comes  to  his  aid ;  and  by  enlarging  his  views,~and 
extending  his  ideas,  extinguishes  those  illiberal 
prejudices  which  narrow  the  mind,  which  deaden 
the  feelings,  and  obscure  the  understanding. 
Error  and  prejudice  have  an  almost  universal 
influence  over  the  minds  of  men  j  and  it  is  only 
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in  proportion  to  the  light  conveyed  to  the  mind,  by 
general  information  and  extensive  views  of  things^ 
that  this  influence  is  weakened  or  annihilated. 
Certain  prepossessions  take  hold  of  our  nunds» 
and  domineer  over  our  reason,  from  our  infancy, 
from  the  first  dawn  of  thoughts.  They  are  in- 
spired by  systems  and  establishments,  (^received 
customs,  by  curroit  opinions,  and  by  the  conver* 
sation  and  the  authority  of  those  who  are  the 
nearest  and  dearest  to  us,  and  have  the  greatest 
influence  over  us.  Every  nation,  every  religious 
sect,  every  cl^ss  of  society,  has  pr^udicea  peculiar 
to  itself:  these  prqudices  are  strengthened  by 
various  circumstances ;  they  acquire  a  deeper  root 
from  the  books  wp  read,  the  country  we|ive  in, 
the  persons  with  whom  we  converse,  the  station 
of  life  in  which  we  are  placed,  and  a  thousand 
other  incidents.  If  we  should  select  a  certain 
number  of  children,  of  capacities  as  nearly  equal 
as  possible,  (for  a  perfixt  equality  in  this  respect, 
perhaps,  does  not  exist)  if  we  should  give  them  all 
the  same  education,  and  place  them  in  the  same 
station  of  life,  whatever  trifling  diflTerence  mi^t 
be  observed  in  their  understandings  or  acquire* 
ments  owing  to  the  diflPerent  d^ees  of  their 
application  and  intellectual  exertion,  or  other 
incidental  circumstances,  we  should  still  find  in 
ail  of  them  (more  or  less)  the  same  views,  the 
same  prejudices,  the  same  current  opinions  and 
general  ideas.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  they 
should  be  differently  educated  and  disposed  of-^ 
if  one  should  be  made  a  soldid:-— ^another  a  sailor. 
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-^the  third  aa  husbaaidiiaan-r?th€  fourth  a  oaer- 
chant-i-rif  another  shouJfcd  be  placed  in  a  monastery, 
and  enter  ijito.  one  oi  the  religiotw  orders  of  the 
clturch  of  Rome: — another  becoiBjC  a  minister  of 
§oi»^  fuc^imtv^.  churrclh— if  anmher  should  b« 
sent  ist<>  a  MafooKiietaft  coumry,  and>  aftei-  a 
4ijtfafete:e;4uc^^»,  become  a  Mufti  of  the  mu38uU 
n^pii  re%ipi>i-ri£  ajoiiothieir  should  be  educated 
^itipagl  thd  Bi!a^bs  of  Indiah^t^nd  the  xniad  of 
ij^j^tif  fefefofi?!^  aj9ftong'the  iamas  olThibcttian 
'Jf artaitty>  ox  aoiong  the  disciples  of  Confuciua,  o» 
tihe  ^oofshipf  ers  of  Eoe,  m.  Chima  or  Jfapan,,  w© 
$hpi}Jd  t^tn  s^e  in  their  di£(ere»t  prepdices, 
cwre^t  opinions^  aj«i  general  ideas,  the  fuil  force 
ao«d  ihftuence'  of  exteriial  ai»d  ad^ventidoua  cii^ 
ci>t»stanjQes  npoa  tbe^  human,  intiellect.  If  th^ 
inh^  of  Qien  coiiiM  be  rendered  visible^  what 
dijfet^ti'  pi$tu?esi  ^ould  those  persoms,  in  theb 
sm^r^t  years,  display !  They  would  exhibit,  in 
the'  i»Qst  InminoifeSv  t^  most  distiiKt,  and  the 
nfp9t  strrifcieg  poiistt  of  view,  the  fall  power  and 
^Sect  of  national,  political;,  and  reUgiou^  pre-» 
judiccsLupon  the  human  mind.  These  prejudices, 
dtaieirs^ed  by  a  thousand  different  shades,  ^some 
moce  fm^jy  others,  mote  strongly  marked^  in- 
fluencey  in,  a  greater  or  kss,  degree,  almost  every 
iiacfidduaboftihe  hiaman  race;,  but  more  especially 
the  vulgar  and  illiterate,  the  slaves  of  sys^ms, 
Qifmkm&f,  and  fashions ;  and  their  influeace  is 
hostilp  ^  the  imprpvem^ht  of  the .  human,  ®ind, 
as:  w^l  as-  to  trm  religion^  md.  christian  charity^ 
Tch^y  fc|fcer::^^Qraftce^  aii4.  engender  pi-ido*.  ^d 
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sd-ofigly  tend  to  weaken  or  destroy  that  universal 
philamhiopy  so  foycibly  inculcated  by  the  great 
Auth(H'  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Nothing  has  a  greater  tendency  to  eradicate 
narrow  and  illiberal  prejudices  than  a  general 
acquaintance  with  those  circumstances  and  events, 
which,  at  different  periods,  have  taken  place  in 
the  world,  and  which  have,  in  so  decisive  a 
mann£y,  determiiDed  the  condition  and  opinions 
of  mankind ;  and  this  knowledge  the  judicious 
perusal  of  ancient  and  modern  Instory  communis 
cates.  Hence  arise  extensive  views  and  just 
ideas,  with  which  the  spirit  of  persecution  and 
intolerance  is  incompatible.  While  the  bigotted 
Protestant  condemns,  perhaps  without  examina- 
tion, what  he  calls  the  absurdities  of  the  church 
of  Rome ;  and  the  bigotted  catholic  anathema- 
tizes the  Protestant  who  reJRises  obedience  to 
what  the  other  deems  the  infallible  church;  while 
the  Catvinist  condemns  the  Arminian,  and  the 
Arminian  the  talvinist,  because  they  happen  to 
think  Afferently  respecting  the  mysterious  plan  of 
redemption^  and  of  the  divine  decrees;  while 
bigots  of  every  persuasion  condemn  and  persecute 
one  another,  the  enlightened  philanthropist,  of 
whatever  denomination  he  may  be,  sees  in  every 
man  a  brother ;  and  regards  the  whole  collective 
mass  of  mankind  as  one  vast  family,  the  children 
pf  one  common  Father.  While  the  bigot  breathes 
nothing  but  intolerance  and  persecution  against 
those  who  happen  to  have  opinions  different  from 
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himself,  the  enlightened  and  benevolent  christian 
considers  the  different  nations  of  mankind  a»  living 
imder  different  dispensations^  and  resigns  them 
all  into  the  hands  of  the  divine  Beings  who  rules 
and  disposes  all  things  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  in  a 
manner  which  our  feeble  reason  is  not  able  to 
comprehend. 

Confident  that  these  remarks  will  meet  with 
your  approbation,  and  that  your  sentiments  rela- 
tive to  this  subject  will  perfectly  coincide  with 
mine, 

I  am,  Sir,  your*s,  &c. 

J.B. 


LETTER  IV. 


SIR, 

From  a  judicious  and  methodical  study  of 
history  more  advantages  will  be  derived  than  can 
readily  be  enumerated ;  but  to  pursue  this  kind 
of  study,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  enable  us  to 
derive  instruction  and  authentic  information  from 
it,  we  ought  carefully  to  be  on  our  guard  against 
the  mistakes  as  well  as  the  impositions  of  histo- 
rians. History  is  a  noble  and  useful,  but  a  very 
defective  branch  of  literature.  If  we  consider 
with  what  difBculty  we  arrive  at  the  truth,  in 
regard  to  affairs  which  are  transacted  in  our  own 
times,  when  the  art  of  printing,  so  conducive 
to  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  has  open- 
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ed  the  channels  of  information,  and  rendered 
both  the  communication  of  truth,  and  the  de- 
tection of  £iIsehood,  more  easy  and  ezpeditbus 
than  in  former  times,  we  cannot  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  find  accurate  accounts  of  the  particular 
circiunstances  attending  transactions  and  events 
which  have  taken  place  in  former^  3ges.  If  it 
were  possible  that  historians  could  transmit  to 
posterity  the  secret  intrigues  of  courts  and  cabi- 
nets, and  explore  the  true  motives  of  human 
actions,  history  would  be  much  more  valuable, 
as  it  would  then  display  a  more  exact  picture  of 
the  human  mind,  and  develope  more  fully  the 
secret  causes  of  great  events.  But  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  they  can  obtain  authentic  infor- 
mation concerning  things  which  are  generally 
transacted  with  the  utmost  secrecy ;  and  there- 
fore, we  must  guard  against  the  impositions  of 
those  historians,  who,  to  embellish  their  works, 
have  recourse  to  imagination,  and  make  conjee* 
ture  supply  the  place  of  authentic  information. 
Such  writers,  not  being  able  to  inform  us  how 
their  personages  spoke  and  acted  on  certain  oc* 
casions,  make  them  speak  and  act  as  they  them- 
selves would  have  spoken  and  acted  in  the  same 
circumstances.  The  eloquent  orations  which 
appear  in  Livy,  Josephus,  Sallust,  and  other 
ancient  historiographers,  embellish  their  works, 
amuse  the  reader,  and  display  to  advantage  the 
talents  of  the  writer ;  but  they  are  to  be  consid- 
ered, for  the  most  ^part,  as  the  speeches  of  the 
historian,  and  not  of  the  persons  to  whom  they 
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arc  attributed.  Some  ivriters  of  history  haw 
the  eflProntery  to  pretend  to  give  us  a  detail  of 
the  debates  of  privy  councils,  and  of  the  most 
secret  conversations  and  cabals  of  courtiers,  wkh 
as  much  formal  precision  as  if  they  had  been 
cabinet  ministers  in  the  courts  of  all  the  princes 
of  the  age  concerning  which  they  write ;  and  as 
if  nothing  had  been  transacted  or  determined 
without  their  privacy ;  nor  do  they  scruple  to 
entertain  us  with  a  circumstantial  account  of  a 
battle,  a  siege,  or  the  operations  of  a  whole 
campaign,  with  as  muth  pretended  accuracy  as 
if  they  had  taken  the  field  with  the  army,  and 
accompanied  every  detachment  employed  on  dif- 
ferent services  during  the  whole  contest.  Such 
narratives  ought  always  to  be  suspected;  gen- 
erally speaking,  they  ought  to  be  totally  disre- 
garded. Mr.  Boswell  relates,  that  Dr.  Johnson 
used  to  say,  '*  We  talk  of  history,  but  tot  •  us 
consldef  how  little  history,  I  mean  real  authentic 
history,  we  have.  It  is  not  to  be  questioned  but 
such  kings  reigned,  such  battles  were 'fought, 
such  cities  were  taken,  and  such  couiitri^s  con- 
quered,  as  we  find  mentioned ;  but  all  the  cc)lour- 
ing  of  histoty  is  mere  conjecture.**  In  this  Dr. 
Johnson  is  most  certsunly  ri^t ;  almost  all  the 
circumstantial  details  we  meet  with  in  history 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  effusion  of  the  his- 
torians* imagination.  Their  truth  ought  always 
to  be  questioned,  although  perhaps  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  prove  their  falsehood.  It  is  only  the 
outlines  of  history,  the  leading  and  important 
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facts,  which  have  been  productive  of  great  and 
conspicuous  effects,  which  ought  to  attract  our 
attention,  excite  out  reflection,  and  hold  a  place 
in  our  remembrance.  This  method  of  studying 
history,  will,  indeed,  contract  its  limits,  and  bring 
it  within  a  narrower  compass,  but  will  much 
enhance  its  value  by  rejecting  its  errors  and  super- 
fluities, and  selecting  the  genuine  information  it 
'  affords.  In  regard  to  historical  details,  whenever 
the  historian  undertakes  to  offer  them  to  the  perusal 
of  his  reader,  he  oughtj  at  the  peril  of  his  reputa- 
tion for  veracity,  to  discover  how,  or  from  whence, 
he  obtained  such  accurate  information,  otherwise 
he  must  pardon  the  incredulity  of  posterity,  if 
they  do  not  implicitly  give  credit  to  his  bare 
word.  ^ 

As  to  ingenious  and  rational  conjecture  relative 
to  the  causes,  the  consequences,  and  circum- 
stances of  transactions  and  events,  they  are  cer- 
tainly admissible,  and  even  in  many  cases  de- 
sirable in  history,  as  they  may  assist  the  reflec- 
tions of  the  reader,  by  suggesting  hints,  which, 
perhaps,  might  not  have  readily  occurred  to  his 
mind  ;  but  they  ought  to  be  given  only  as  con- 
jectures, and  not  as  fafts.  The  observations  and 
deductions  of  a  sagacious  and  philosophical  his- 
torian, may  exhibit  a  subjeft  in  a  more  luminous 
point  of  view  than  it  would  have  immediately 
appeared  in  upon  a  bare  recital  of  the  fact ;  but 
the  reflecting  reader  must  still  consider  his  re- 
marks only  as  conjectures,  unless  the  probabili- 
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ties  be  so  strong  as  to  stamp  upon  them  the  mark 
and  value  of  unquestionable  authority.  How- 
ever, as  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  historians 
should,  at  all  times,  be  so  scrupulous  as  to  des- 
cribe the  means  by  which  they  have  obtained 
their  information ;  and  as  such  details  would  even 
seem  tedious  to  most  readers,  we  ought,  when 
we  peruse  their  works,  to  examine  and  consider 
how  much  of  their  narratives  bear  the  marks  of 
truth ;  how  much  has  the  air  of  probability;  and 
how  much  ought  to  be  esteemed  only  as  conjec- 
tural ;  and  always  endeavour  to  discriminate  be- 
tween conjecture  and  reality.  Many  historians 
have  written  several  centuries  after  the  transactions 
they  relate  took  place,  and  consequently  have 
compiled  their  works  from  scattered  records  and 
fragments  of  other  histories,  of  which  they  were 
not  able  to  ascertain  the  authenticity,  or  deter- 
mine the  degree  of  probability;  they  often  could 
neither  prove  the  veracity  of  the  original  writer, 
nor  examine  hie  opportunities  and  means  of  ac- 
quiring intelligence  concerning  his  subject,  nor 
imder  what  influence  he  composed  his  works. 
We  know  under  what  auspices  Voltaire  composed 
some  of  his  historical  tracts,  and  no  one  can  be 
ignorant,  that  Josephus  wrote  his  history  of  the 
wars  of  the  Jews  under  Roman  influence.  Some 
have  taken  care  to  give  their  writings  such  a  cast 
as  they  supposed  would  please  their  patrons,  or 
procure  them  friends  among  persons  of  some  par- 
ticular class.  Others  have  been  in  fear  of  the 
resentment  of  men  in  power ;  and  others  have 
been  actuated  by  the  desire  of  making  every  thing 
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redound  to  the  honor  of  their  own  country,  or 
their  own  party.  The  accounts  we  have  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  affairs,  it  is  to  be  observed^ 
were  all  written  by  Greeks  and  Romans }  we 
must,  in  consequence,  suppose  some  degree  of 
national  paruality  in  thdr  relations,  with  this  de- 
gree of  difference,  indeed,  that  the  Greeks  being 
divided  into  a  number  of  independent  and  hostile 
states,  the  constant  rivals  of  each  other's  glory^ 
reputation,  and  prosperity;  and  writers  being 
numerous  among  them,  they  were,  in  some  mea- 
sure,  mutual  checks  upon  one  another,  which 
rendered  falsehood  more  hable  to  detection  among 
them  than  among  the  Romans;  who,  being 
united  in  one  vast  political  body,  and  inspired 
with  the  strongest  national  prejudices,  had  a  better 
opportunity  of  composing  their  history  to  their 
own  taste,  and  telling  their  respective  tales.  How- 
ever, if  the  national  partiality  of  the  Greeks  did 
not  tend  so  directly  to  one  centre,  as  that  of  the 
Romans,  the  vivacity  of  their  imagination,  and 
their  natural  propensity  to  fiction,  afforded  an 
ample  supply  of  matter  for  the  fabrication  of 
fabulous  narrative.  Indeed  the  early  Grecian 
histories  can  hardly  be  accounted  any  thing  more 
than  a  tissue  of  fables.  Many  of  these  remarks 
on  Greek  and  Roman  history  are  also  applicable, 
in  a  qualified  degree,  to  the  generality  of  his- 
torians  of  other  nations,  and  of  other  ages. 

Of  all  the  departments  of  historical  writing, 
ecclesiastical  history  would  be  the  n^ost  valuable. 
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if  we  could  rely  on  ltd  impartial  authenticity ;  but 
by  a  deplorable  misfortune,  and  a  strange  per- 
version of  things,  that  which  ought  to  be  the 
best  is  by  far  the  worst  j  for  here,  in  addition 
to  the  misinformation,  and  other  defects  inci- 
-dent  to  history  in  general,  religious  prejudices 
operate  in  a  superlative  degree.  The  annals  of 
the  church^  have  been  written  almost  wholly  by 
ecclesiastics,  strongly  attached  to  some  theolo- 
gical system,  the  support  of  which  they  cotis^ered 
as  an  indispensable  duty,  and  no  small  step  to- 
wards their  eternal  salvation*.  We  cannot,  th^e- 
fore,  expect  to  see  an  authentic  and  impartial 
history  of  the  Christian  Church  produced  by 
either  Catholic  or  Protesita»t  b^otry*  If  an  im- 
|>artial  author  should^  at  this  day^  undertake  to 
write  such  an  one,  the  documents  he  must  com- 
pile it  from  are  so  tinctured  wkh  prejudice  and 
the  sfHrit  of  party,  that  he  would  soon  perceiw 
himself  bewildered  in  the  intricate  maze  of  re- 
ligious contest,  and  find  the  truth  so  obscured 
by  the  cavils  and  contradictions  of  theological 
writers,  as  to  present  insurmo^mtable  ohstacfes 
to  complete  the  execution  of  his  design.  The 
evil  is  canseqi»ently  now  irremediable.  It  may, 
however,  be  alleviated  by  the  judgment  and 
penetration  of  the  reader,  strictly  observing  this 
-genaFalnak,  that  in  estimating  the  intrinsic  vahie 
of  the  works  of  historians,  politicians,  and  di- 
vines, but  especially  the  last,  we  must,  in  the 
&r&.  plaOB,  endeavour  to  discover  under  what  in- 
fluence of  prqudice,  passion,  or  kiterest,  they 
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sat  dovoi  to  write,  and  then  make  proper  allow- 
ances for  the  effects  which  such  influence  might 
justly  be  supposed  to  produce  on  their  minds. 
This  is  the  clue  which  must  guide  us  through 
the  labyrinth  of  contradictory  assertions,  jarring 
opinions,  and  different  representations  of  the 
same  circumstances  and  actions ;  direct  our  judg- 
ment in.apjM'eciating  the  merit  of  authors,  and 
determine  the  credibility  of  their  testimony,  and 
the  deference  due  to  their  opinions.  Without 
this  exercise  of  the  reasoning  fiiculties,  books 
will  as  often  mislead  as  instruct  us.  In  making 
an  estimate  of  the  authenticity  of  historical  re- 
lations, three  principal  rules  are  to  be  observed, 
the  probability  or  improbability  of  the  fiicts  re- 
corded,  the  nature  of  the  evidence  attesting  them, 
and  in  what  degree  they  are  corroborated  or 
contradicted  by  the  general  circumstances  of  the 
world  in  the  period  of  time  alluded  to.  On  these 
principles  the  reader  must  exercise  a  discretionary 
power  of  yielding  or  suspending  his  belief  j  but 
he  ought  carefully  to  avoid  the  two  extremes  of 
scepticism  and  credulity,  which  are  equally  inimi- 
cal to  the  improvement  of  the  human  mind. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

J.B. 
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LETTER  V. 


SIR, 

Another  consideration,  of  equal  and 
still  more  evident  importance,  must  arise  spon- 
taneously in  the  mind  of  every  reader. 

An  accurate  acquaintance  with  geography  and 
chronology  is  essential  to  the  knowledge  of  his- 
tory. These  are  the  two  great  luminaries  of 
history,  which,  without  their  lights,  would  only 
be  a  confused  chaos.  Without  a  due  attention 
to  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  no  nar- 
rative of  facts  would  be  intelligible,  nor  could 
the  causes  and  consequences  of  events  be  in- 
vestigated. 

Geography  is  an  instructive  science,  and  the 
study  of  it  peculiarly  delightful ;  but,  like  history, 
it  is  subject  to  a  multiplicity  of  errors  and  defects. 
These,  however,  are  less  difficult  to  correct  than 
the  mistakes  of  history.  The  distance  of  a  thou- 
sand  miles,  like  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years, 
leaves  considerable  room  for  error,  and  gives 
great  opportunity  of  imposing  on  the  credulity  of 
readers  by  fictitious  descriptions;  but  these  errors^ 
or  impositions,  of  geographical  writers,  are  liable 
to  be  remarked  and  corrected  by  each  subsequent 
traveller ;  and  this  consideration  is  sufficient  to 
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deter  any  writer,  who  pays  the  least  regard  to  his 
reputation,  from  indulging  in  falsehood. 

In  regard  to  the  correction  of  errors,  as  well 
as  to  the  supply  of  defects,  a  remarkable  and 
peculiar  circumstance  discriminates  between  the 
works  of  geographers  and  those  of  historians. 
Geography  always  lies  open  to  improvement  and 
correction^  while  the  transactions  and  events  of 
history,  being  past  and  gone,  sink  every  day  more 
and  mote  into  obscurity.     The  truth  of  geogra- 
phical descri{>tion  may  be  satisfactorily  ascertained, 
or  its  falsehood  detected,  by  subsequent  enquiry  ; 
but  historical  £sicts  no  longer  existy  excq>t  in  the 
records  of  the  times  and  the  remembrance  of 
posterity.     Countries  may  be  revisited,  but  past 
transactions  cannot  be  recalled  and  again  exhibited 
to  our  inspection.    Geographers  may  sometimes, 
in  order  to  swell  their  volumes,  or  amuse  their 
readers,  indulge  themselves  a  little  in  fiction,  in 
their  descriptions  of  countries  little  known  and 
seldom  visited;  but  this  cannot  be  done  in  regard 
to  countries  of  general  notice,  without  incurring 
the  hazard  and  danger  of  immediate  detection ; 
and  all  those  parts  of  the  world,  which  have  been 
the  theatre  of  the  transactions  of  ancient  and 
modem  history,  are  so  well  known,  and  have 
been  so  often  described,  that  no  very  material 
error  or  imposition  is  to  be  apprehended  in  that 
respect.     The  study  of  geography  is  extremely 
entertaining,  and  the  knowledge  of  that  science 
is  so  easy  to  acquire,  that  ignorance  of  it  Is 
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unpardonable  in  a  person  who  makes  the  lea^t 
pretensions  to  literary  or  scientific  attainments. 
It  is  also  so  superlatively  useful,  and  so  univer- 
sally interesting,  that  everyiindividual  of  mankind 
has  some  connection  with  it. 

A  celebrated  writer  has  said,  that  *'  every  son 
and  daughter  of  Adam  is  more  or  less  corfcerned 
with  geography."  It  is,  indeed,  a  science  so 
necessary  to  every  person  desirous  of  general 
information  relative  to  the  aflPairs  of  the  world, 
that  without  a  competent  knowledge  of  it  no 
historical  relation  can  be  well  understood ;  and, 
to  a  person  ignorant  of  geography,  even  a  com- 
mon newspaper  is  unintelligible. 

In  regard  to  the  chronological  part  of  history, 
it  is  far  more  to  the  purpose  to  fix  in  the  mind  a 
just  arrangement  of  contemporary  characters, 
and  contemporary  events,  or  at  least  of  such  as 
are  nearly  so,  than  to  load  the  memory  with  a 
dry  and  burdensome  list  of  dates.  By  this  method 
a  person  may  furnish  his  mind  with  a  regular 
system  of  chronology,  always  ready  for  applica- 
tion^ without  troublesome  research  or  laborious 
recollection.  A  person,  wha  has  read  history  as 
it  ought  to  be  read,  will,  on  calling  to  mind  any 
remarkable  cTiaracter,  circumstance,  or  aera,  im- 
mediately recollect  every  other  conspicuous  con- 
temporary character  and  event.  If  he  reflect  on 
any  remarkable  period  in  the  history  of  any 
particular  nation,   the  political,  religious,   and 
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dfvft  circttMstan^es,  n6t  t>iilfy  6f  t^t,  bYit  of  the 
strrfoQnfdfey^  daijbntf^-  wttt  immecfiafrely  ^resait 
thettiselves  €(y  hisr  viei}^.  He  witl  be  abtey  at  all 
nmesy  ail«l  on  evei^  dbcasibiyy  to  pla^e  bdbr^  ftis 
ey6s  al  pi^MSfe  6f  tfte  Aiolfaf  \^Orhl',  attdy  at  otte 
eompir<ihtoisW6  glaifc^y  take  i  dii»txBitt  ^wey  of 
i^e  e^]stjhgpdrcukttn;2iieas  and  g^tieral  Colklkioli'of 
lAWl^Mt  lA'  difi^i'tot^ribdli  of  tiihe.  lb'  a  amilar 
m)uDter,  a  per^t]^  who  hisur  a  just  and  <i6n^d)eh- 
^e  telo^irledge  6f  ge6|^phy,  will  find  it  easy  lb 
deli&^s^^  i^B^antai^^dudl'^  i^  Ms  mihd,  as  on  a 
txrapi^  tfia  Whole  kritowft^iupfeceof  the  terraqueous 
gibbis;  its  Aatd^^  and«  }$blitibal  divi^iohs,  and 
pl&ci^l^  sObdiVisic^^^*  th^  seas^>  rivers,  moutt- 
tMilfb,  Stt.  Widi-  Which^  it  ifir  diversified,^  air  well  as 
thi^  dties  6f  principal  notte,  &c.  ft- will  not  be 
attiiks  to  6b8W^,  that  i^vety  miich  fedlitates  the 
acqute&tion  of  gi^gi^hital  knowledge^  to  accus- 
tom oiiesdfto^iieitiember  what  places  are  situated 
under,)  or  neady  under,  the  same  iheridians  and 
parallels.  Thisr  c(Mitributes^  very  much  to  the 
methodical  arraligenlent  of  geographical  ideas, 
and  hdpsr  tofiK-in  the  mind  atrue  representation 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

It  may  be  6bjeeted^  that  such  a  methodical 
arrangement  of  histcmfcal  and  gefographical  know- 
ledge in  the  iliind  is  a  laborious  task.  The  casfe 
is  exactly  the  contrary,  as  I  can  assert  from  my 
own  expcriaice*  Th^  acquisition  is  perfectly  easy, 
and'  riequires  only  a  little  method  and  reflection 
IB  perusing  such  books  as  treat  of  these  subjects. 
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The  easy  and  expeditious  performance  of  vfoxky 
of  whatever  kind  it  maf  be»  depends  in  a  great 
measi^re  on  going  the  right  way  about  it.  When 
the  foundation  is  well  laid^  the  superstructure  is 
easy  to  raise;,  method  £aci]itates  every  kind  of 
business,  and  every  kind  of  study ;  and»  by  mak- 
ing it  easy,  ms^es  it  agreeable.  Whether  we 
study  arithmetic  or  geometry;  whether  mathemat- 
ical or  classical  learning  be  the  object  of  our 
pursuit,  whatever  we  read^  whatever  sciaice  we 
study,  unless  we  read  and  study  methodically,  we 
do  little  more  than  accunmlate  a  confused  assem- 
blage of  undigested  ideas,  which  can  never  con- 
stitute kiiowledge.  We  find  many  p^sons,  who 
have  spent  much  time  in  reading,  but  have 
acquired  little  knowledge,  becaus.e  they  have  re^d 
without  methods  and  without  reflection.  Such 
readers  commonly  forget  what  they  have  read  as 
soon  as  the  book  is  laid  out  of  their  bands,  and 
never  fail  to  blame  the  weakness  of  their  memory, 
or  the  multiplicity  of  their  avocations ;  but  the 
fault  is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of 
method  than  a  to  defect  of  memory ;  for  it  is 
certain,  that  if  a  person  studies  any  subject 
methodically,  if  he  contemplates  it  in  every  light 
in  which  it  can  possibly  be  exhibited,  and  con- 
siders  it  with  all  its  combmations,  connections, 
and  dependencies,  he  acquires  such  a  knowledge 
of  it,  as  no  multiplicity  or  variety  of  avocations, 
no  length  of  time,  or  any  other  circumstance,  can 
wholly  obliterate,  excepting  the  case  of  a  physical 
defect  of  memory,  or  a  constitutional  imbecility 
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of  mind*  It  must,  indeed^  be  acknowledged, 
that  a  multiplicity  of  pursuits  or  employments,  in 
conjunction  with  lapse  of  time  and  cessation  from 
study,  will  efiace  from  the  memory  a  great  num- 
her  of  circumstantial  minutiae ;  but  die  general 
combination  of  ideas,  and  the  general  representa- 
tions of  things,  still  remain ;  so  that,  although  a 
person  may,  at  the  first  thought,  find  himself  a 
httle  at  a  loss,  yet  a  very  small  degree  of  recol- 
lection will  recal  to  his  mind,  and  retrace  in  his 
memory,  the  obscured  and  (Uspersed,  but  not 
effaced  ideas*  A  well  combined  and  connected 
train  of  ideas  may  be  compared  to  a  chaun,  of 
which,  if  you  draw  one  link  after  you,  all  the 
others  \^1  immediately  follow.  These  observa« 
tions  are  equally  applicable  to  the  study  of  every 
art  and  science,  and  equally  hold  good  in  regard 
to  every  subject  of  human  knowledge,  and  every 
incident  of  common  life.  They  are  exemplified, 
and  their  propriety  demonstrated,  by  uniform 
experience.  Whatever  is  once  deeply  impressed 
on  the  mind  is  never  totally  eflfaced  from  the 
memory.  Every  aflfair,  every  transaction,  with 
which  we  have  been  perfectly  acquainted,  in 
connection  with  all  its  circumstances,  always 
remains  in  our  remembrance ;  and,  although  ever 
so  long  unnoticed  and  unthought  of,  with  a  little 
recollection,  becomes  present  to  the  mind,  while 
things  which  have  been  little  noticed  by  us,  with 
which  we  have  been  but  slightly  acquamted,  and 
which  have  consequently  made  only  a  slight  and 
transient  impression,  escape  the  memory,   by 
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h»mg  kh  mk  ^"le  f»tot  md  Qhacure  traces, 
which  ^r^  i^ooa  wpTQ  onu  and  c«mpt  easily  be 
reeplleeted  md  r&r^frmg&d, 

I  am.  Sir,  your's,  &c. 

J.  B. 


LETTER  VI. 


Notwithstanding  the  errors  and 

defects  to  which  histqry  is  liable,  an  acquaintance 
with  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  every  person 
who  desires  to  possess  any  share  of  general  know- 
ledge aboye  the  illiterate  vulg?ir.  This  is  so  uni. 
verssklly  acknowledged,  thj^t  there  has  never  been 
any.  distinguished  political  or  literary  charader 
who  w^s  unacquainted  with  history,  and  also  with 
geography,,  its  inseparable  cqncomitj^nt  j  so  far 
at  least  as  those  sciences  were  cultivated  and  un- 
derstood in* the  age  in  which  he  lived  j  and  at 
this  day,  in  every  country  whfre  science  and 
literature  ar^  known,  no  person,  who  is  designed 
tamake  a  conspicuous  figure  in  lett^s,  or  kk 
life,  k  left  uninstructed  in  those  seiraces,  which 
always  consiiitute  an  essennial  part  of  a  liberal 
education. 

Th^  varioijirS  imperfections  of  history,  many 
of  whi<:h  proceed  from  causes  absoktely  un- 
avoidable,  depreciate  it^  value,    without,   how- 
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ever,  superaeding  the  nsoocsatj  of  an  acquaintance 
witii  it.  If  k  be  not  sacfa  as  it  ought  to  be,  ve 
mxist  UTMdy  it  sacb  as  it  is.  Mature  reflection 
and  just  reasoning  will  often  tend  much  to  re- 
medy its  defects,  and  direct  our  judgment  in  ex- 
amining  mothres  and  actions,  in  tracing  causes 
and  effefb,  and  in  estimating  the  preponderance 
of  opposite  evidences  and  varying  probabilities* 

History  constitutes  so  essential  a  part  of  the 
Belles  Lettres,  that  no  literary  acquirements  can 
be  complete  without  the  knowledge  of  it*  The 
orator,  the  poet,  the  moralist,  and  the  divine, 
make  frequent  allusions  to  historical  subjects,  to 
celebrated  transactions,  remarkable  events  or  in- 
stitutions, customs  or  manners,  of  different  ages, 
and  different  countries.  A  person,  therefore, 
who  is  unacquainted  with  history,  cannot  well 
understand  either  rhetorical  or  poetical  compo- 
sitions ;  or  the  works  of  the  moral  philosopher, 
or  the  theologian. 

It  is  not,  however^  to  be  supposed,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  retain  in  the  memory  all  that  mass 
of  uninteresting,  or  unauthenticated,  circum- 
stances and  conjectural  details  with  which  his- 
torians have  swelled  their  volumes ;  the  greatest 
part  of  those  imaginary  relations,  even  supposing 
them  indisputably  true,  would  hardly  be  worth 
a  place  in  the  memory.  The  conspicuous  out- 
lines  of  history ;  leading  facts  of  unquestionable 
authenticity,    corroborated    by    evident    conse- 
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quences,  and  the  existing  circumstances  of  the 
world ;  great  and  important  events,  which  have 
had  a  decided  and  visible  influence  on  the  general 
aspect  of  human  aflFairs ;  distinguished  charac- 
ters, who  have  been  principal  agents  in  impor- 
tant transactions ;  the  origin  and  influence  of  po- 
litical, civil,  and  religious  estabKshments  j  the 
general  condition  of  mankind,  in  diflferent  periods 
of  time,  these  are  the  subjects  which  claim  the 
reader's  attention,  and  ought  to  occupy  a  place 
in  his  remembrance* 

Distinguished  characters  and  memorable  events 
are  a  kind  of  historical  land-marks,  to  which 
causes  and  consequences  may  be  referred,  and 
by  which  the  chronological  order  of  a  number 
of  subordinate  and  dependent  circumstances  may 
be  regulated  and  remembered. 

A  general  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  species,  delineated  from  these 
leading  traits  and  marked  outlines,  would  be 
equally  instructive  and  entertaining.  It  would 
present  to  the  eye  of  contemplation  a  picture  of 
human  affairs,  and  of  the  moral  aspect  of  the 
world  in  successive  periods;  and,  by  concen- 
trating the  most  valuable  parts  of  historical  in- 
formation, prove  an  useful  and  convenient  sum- 
mary, after  a  person  has  travelled  through  the 
ponderous  volumes  of  ancient  and  modern  his- 
tory. 
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I  have  concaved  a  design  of  this  kind,  and 
shall  attem^  to  carry  it  into  execution,  in  the 
course  of  our  future  correspondence.  In  the 
mean  diae,  whik  most  respectfully. 


I  am,  &c 


J.  B. 


LETTER    VIL 


SIR, 

In  contemplating  those  great  outlines  of 
history,  the  memorable  and  important  events 
which  have  determined  the  condition  of  man* 
kind,  and  rendered  the  aspect  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  world  such  as  we  see  it  at  this  day, 
we  shall  find  ample  matter  for  observation  and 
reflection.  In  many  cases  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  conjecture,  founded  on  differ- 
ent degrees  of  probability,  and  some  of  those 
probabilities  may  be  so  corroborated,  by  general 
existing  circumstances,  as  to  amount  almost  to 
certainty. 

Of  the  primeval  state  of  mankind  we  know 
little  from  historical  information,  and  can  enlarge 
our  ideas  of  it  only  from  conjecture,  founded  on 
the  nature  of  things.  It  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, that  men  had  long  existed  before  they 
began  to  write  the  history  of  what  passed  among 
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th&a^  Theii^  whole  atobntioni^  wouid^  at  first, 
be  engro&sed  b)i(  studj^ing  the  mea»s^o£  supply- 
ing their  physical  wants,  and'  rendering',  their 
existence,  in  some  degree,:.  comfi»4:able.  In»  that 
state  of  simple  nature  they  would  hardly  think 
of  transmitting  an  account  of  their  actions  to 
posterity,  nor  could  they  have  any  thing  worth 
recording.  Here  our  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, and  of  human  wants,  will  supply  the  de- 
ficiency of  history.  From  the  experience  of  oyr 
wants,  and  of  the  means  of  supplying  them, 
we  may  form  a  conjecture,  more  than  probable, 
that  houses,  or  at  least  huts,  would  be  built  as 
a  shelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
Some,  attention-  wouldi  be.  psdd  to  agriculture, 
in. order  to  msdse  the:  earth  bring-forth  such  ps^o- 
ductions^  afr  were  neoessaryr  for  the  nourishlnent 
of  thabodyr:  cattle  would<  be  tamed  v  and  made 
subservient,  to:  the  \rill.  of  man*.  These,  thing* 
would>  naturally  be  attended  to;  and^  the  arts 
most  essential  to  the.  oomfortable  existence  of  the 
human  specaes^^  would-be  invented  before  letters 
were  brought  into  use,-  and  the  thou^ls>df  the 
mind,  committed i  to-  writing*  Erom^  alL  these 
circumstances^.  we  may;  reasonably;  supf)|08ev>that 
the  first  rude  sketch  of  history  would'  be  the 
traditionary  tales  delivered  from  father  to  ^son, 
through  successive  generations;,  and  these,  in 
fact,  constitute-  the  basis  of  the  first  historical 
records.  Such  are  the  fabulous  relations  of  the 
first  historians  among  the  Greeks.  They  had 
adopted  the  historical  legends  of  the -Egyptian 
priests,  who  were  accustomed  to  cover  their  re-  , 
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li^n  and  their  learning  with  the  mystical  veil  of 
allegory;  and  the  Greeks,  in  many  cases,  mis- 
taking  their  mode  of  allegorizing  the  early  pe- 
riods of  history,  have  presented  us  with  an  ab- 
surd and  monstrous  tissue  of  fabulous  narrative 
of  kings  who  never  reigned,  and  heroes  of  ce- 
lestial descent.  Superstition  being  natural  to 
mankind,  before  their  mind  is  enlightened  by 
philosophy,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  first  his- 
torians  stuffed  their  works  with  narratives  of  the 
communication  of  gods  and  demi-gods  with  man- 
kind, and  of  the  frequent  interference  of  super- 
natural agents  in  human  zEhifS.  The  lively 
imagination  of  the  early  Greek  writers,  heated 
with  superstition,  and  unrestrained  by  philoso- 
phy, iM-anched  out  into  wild  exuberance,  and 
fabricated  the  most  absurd  tales.  On  this  ac- 
count the  period  of  time  which  elapsed  from  the 
establishment  of  political  and  civil  society  in 
Greece,  to  the  Trojan  war,  may  be  justly  de- 
nominated the  fabulous  age;  and,  indeed,  the 
greater  part  of  what  is  related  concerning  that 
war,  has  evident  marks  of  fiction  stamped  upon 
it ;  for  all  the  historical  accounts  we  have  of  it 
are  originally  founded  on  the  poetical  eiSusions 
of  Homer's  creative  fancy.  Strictly  speaking, 
there  is  nothing  that  can  lay  claim  to  the  title  of 
a  history  of  Grecian  affairs  before  the  Pelopon- 
nesan  war.  As  to  the  history  of  the  other 
heathen  nations,  they  were  not  less  fabulous  and 
absurd  than  those  of  the  Greeks ;  and,  indeed, 
all  we  are  told  of  their  history  has  been  trans- 

H 
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mined  to  us  through  the  medium .  of  Greek 
writers. 

When  we  consider  the  general  state  of  the^ 
world,  in  the  early  ages,  in  regard  to  political^ 
commercial,  and  literary  communication  j  how- 
ever we  may  amuse  ourselves  with  perusing  the 
accounts  transmitted  to  us  of  the  transactions  of 
remote  antiquity ;  reason  tells  us,  that  nothing 
we  read,  of  that  kind,  can  deserve  any  other 
name  than  that  of  fiction  or  historical  romance ; 
— ^until  the  Greeks,  those  celebrated  inventors, 
or  at  least  improvers  of  arts  and  sciences,  whose 
literary  efforts  have  been  the  means  of  diffu* 
sing  knowledge  through  the  world,  had  attained 
to  a  considerable  height  of  opulence  and  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  until  the  arts  of  necessity  being  brought 
to  a  tolerable  degree  of  perfection,  those  of  con- 
veniency,  luxury,  and  elegance,  began  to  flour-i 
ish  among  them ;  a  period  which  cannot  be  fixed 
any  long  time  before  the  Pelopoimesan  war, 
which  took  place  about  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years  before  Christ. 

This  may  be  fixed  as  the  epoch  of  the  com- 
mencement of  profane  history ;  as  for  all  th^t 
can  be  learned  concerning  the  state  of  mankind, 
and  the  events  which  took  place  in  the  world 
before  that  period,  we  must,  have  recourse  to  the 
sacred  writings  of  the  Jews  fdr  informatipn  rela- 
tive to  those  particulars.  This  consideration  nat- 
urally leads  us  to  turn  our  attention  to  those 
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records  of  the  Jewish  nation,  always  esteemed 
sacred  by  that  people,  and  of  which  the  authen- 
ticity has  been  acknowledged  by  the  most  consid- 
erable and  the  most  enlightened  part  of  mankind. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  unpardonable,  in  a  survey 
of  ancient  history,  not  to  attempt  to  make  a 
just  estimation  of  the  value  of  those  celebrated 
records  which  have  so  long  attracted  the  vene- 
ration of  christians,  and  excited  the  ridicvde  of 
infidels. 

The  Jewish  annals  are  by  far  the  most  ancient 
of  any  that  have  come  down  to  us ;  and,  without 
drawing  any  advantage  from  their  divine  authority, 
the  most  intrinsically  rational  and  probable.  They 
likewise  contain  a  series  of  transactions  and  events 
equally  curious  and  interesting.  In  these  writings 
we  find  the  only  rational  account  of  the  creation 
of  the  world,  and  the  beginning  of  things ;  of 
the  dispersion  of  mankind,   and  the  origin  of 
ancient  nations :  and  strict  impartiality  must  con- 
fess, that  the  relation  of  these  events,  independent 
of  the  high  authority  by  which  it  is  sanctioned, 
bears  intrinsical  marks  of  probability.    The  scrip- 
tural account  of  the  creation  is  incomparably  more 
rational  than   the   absurd   cosmogonies   of  the 
Greeks ;  and  when  analized,  appears  not  only 
probable,  Bht  strictly  philosophical.  The  scriptural 
account  of  the  creation  represents  the  separation 
of  these  luminous  and  volatile  parts  of  matter 
which   constitute   light,  from  those  which  are 
more  heavy  and  opaque,  as  the  first  work  of 
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creation ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  first  operation 
of  nature,  after  the  command  of  the  Supreme 
and  Eternal  Bdng  had  put  in  motion  the  vast 
chaos  of  unformed  matter,  floating  in  the  immen- 
sity of  space;  and  so  it  must  have  been,  according 
to  every  probability  of  philosophical  conjecture. 
The  second  period  is  represented  as  that  in  which 
the  waters  being  separated  from  the  earth,  a 
firmament  was  erected,  dividing  the  waters  from 
the  waters ;  an  expression,  which,  to  our  concep- 
tion at  this  time,  appears  obscure  and  almost  unin- 
telligible ;  but  of  which  the  meaning  seems  to  be, 
that  the  terrene  particles  having  sunk  into  solid 
globes,  the  aqueous  particles  being  lighter,  floated 
on  the  top,  and  covered  the  whole  surface  of  the 
earth  and  other  opaque  bodies ;  and  that  the 
waters  thus  overflowing,  the  planets  were  separated 
by  the  intervening  expanse  of  air,  called  the 
firmament.  The  third  process  of  creation,  was 
the  descent  of  the  waters  into  the  vallies,  or 
lowest  parts  of  the  earth,  and  other  planets^ 
whereby  seas  and  land  were  formed;  and  the 
land  being  left  dry,  acquired  its  vegetative  power, 
and  began  to  bring  forth  its  various  productions. 
The  fourth  period  is  described  as  that  in  which 
the  volatile  particles  of  light  were  formed  into 
compact  bodies,  constituting  the  sun  and  fixed 
^tars,  which  are  different  suns,  enlightening  dif- 
ferent systems.  The  fifth  and  sixth  periods  are 
distinguished  by  the  creation  of  animal  life ;  and 
last  of  all,  man,  the  master-piece  of  nature,  was 
formed;  and  this  could  not  be  until  the  earth 
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had  attained  to  the  perfection  of  its  vegetative 
power,  $o  as  to  produce  what  was  necessary  for 
the  subsistence  of  men  and  animals*  This  hypo- 
thesis of  natural  philosophy,  and  the  properties  of 
matter,  are  precisely  such  as  a  philosopher  might 
suppose  the  gradual  process  of  nature  to  have 
been,  when  the  Almighty  Fiat  had  given  to  the 
various  parts  of  matter  their  different  properties, 
and  put  in  motion  the  innumerable  atoms  which 
compose  the  universe,  however  long  or  short  we 
may  suppose  the  different  periods  of  this  process 
to  have  been.  For  it  is  doubted  whether  those 
periods  were  natural  days,  marked  by  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  upon  its  axis ;  as,  during  the  three 
first  periods  or  days,  the  light  is  represented  only 
as  separated  from  the  darkness,  or  the  luminous 
from  the  opaque  particles,  and  floating  at  random 
in  the  vast  expanse;  and  the  sun,  and  other 
luminous  orbs,  not  being  formed  until  the  fourth 
period,  day  and  night  could  not,  before  that  time, 
have  been  discriminated  by  the  appearing  and 
disappearing  of  the  celestial  orbs.  As  to  what 
follows,  relating  to  the  garden  of  Eden,  if  it  be 
taken  as  a  real  narrative  of  facts,  it  contains 
nothing  improbable  or  incredible.  Of  the  Ion- 
gevity  of  the  Antediluvians,  if  we  have  no  colla- 
teral proofs,  no  concurrent  circumstances,  to 
corroborate  the  scriptural  account,  it  is  evident 
that  none  such  can  be  expected,  and  we  have  no 
contradictory  evidence  to  invalidate  its  authen- 
ticity ;  and  it  was,  undoubtedly,  as  easy  to  the 
Sovereign  Disposer  of  all  things,  to  frame  the 
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constitution  of  the  human  body  to  continue  nine 
hundred  as  only  ninety  years. 

The  book  of  Genesis,  whether  or  not  written  by 
Moses,  which  at  least  is  highly  probable,  as  it  re- 
lates almost  entirely  to  things  which  were  done  be- 
fore any  written  history  existed,  must  have  been 
communicated  to  the  author,  whoever  he  was, 
either  by  tradition  or  revelation ;  and  if  it  be  sup- 
posed a  traditionary  account,  some  slight  variety 
in  nam^  and  dates  might  creep  in,  without  tend- 
ing in  the  least  to  invalidate  the  general  authenticity 
of  the  book.  Of  the  subsequent  writings  of  Mo- 
ses, the  book  of  Exodus  is  partly  historical  and 
partly  legislative ;  and  that  of  Leviticus  wholly  of 
the  latter  kind.  The  book  of  Numbers  is  mostly 
historical ;  and  that  of  Deuteronomy  consists  of 
a  repetition  of  many  of  the  laws  promulgated  in  the 
two  former  books,  with  some  additional  ones,  in- 
termixed  with  eloquent  exhortations  to  obedience ; 
but  contains  little  historical  matter,  except  the 
relation  of  tlie  death  of  Moses,  added  by  some 
succeeding  writer.  In  all  these  books,  Moses 
positively  declares,  that  the  laws  and  ordinances 
he  gives  to  the  people,  aire  the  commands  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  expressly  and  unequivocally 
revealed  to  him;  but,  in  regard  to  historical 
facts,  he  appeals  sometimes  to  the  testimony  of 
their  own  knowledge,  and  sometimes  to  the  evi- 
dence of  tradition  received  from  their  fathers.  The 
book  of  Joshua  contains  a  narrative  of  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites.,  and  was  prob- 
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ably  written  by  Joshua  himself,  or  at  least  by  his 
direction ;  but  it  is  unknown  by  whom  the  book 
of  the  Judges  was  composed ;  most  probably  by 
different  persons  at  different  times ;  as  it  appean 
to  be  a  collection  of  d.etached  pieces  of  history, 
in  which  the  chronological  order  is  not  strictly 
observed,  and  in  sDme  places  is  not  easy  to  ad« 
just.  These  accounts  relate  to  a  period  exceed- 
ingly tumultuous  and  troublesome ;  a  period  of 
barbarism,  ignorance,  and  anarchy ;  in  which  the 
Israelites,  almost  continually  harassed  by  intes- 
tine commotions,  oppressed  by  foreign  enemies, 
or  employed  in  repelling  their  aggressions,  had 
little  leisure  to  attend  to  the  accuracy  of  their 
national  annals.  When  we  come  to  the  books 
of  Samuel,  the  prospect  begins  to  grow  a  little 
clearer.  The  affairs  of  the  Israelites  began,  under 
the  administration  of  that  judge  and  prophet,  to 
assume  a  more  settled  appearance ;  and  the  scrip- 
tural historians  seem  to  have  written  in  a  more 
connected  manner.  The  books  of  the  Elings  and 
Chronicles  display  an  exactness,  in  regard  to 
chronology,  and  the  other  essential  requisites  of 
history,  which  gives  them,  in  this  respect,  a  supe- 
riority over  all  the  other  records  of  remote  an- 
tiquity.  The  age  of  each  of  the  kings  of  Judah, 
at  his  accession,  and  the  duration  of  his  reign,  are 
expressly  mentioned,  so  that  not  only  the  whole 
term  of  each  of  their  lives,  but  also  the  whole 
duration  of  the  Jewish  monarchy,  from  the 
accession  of  David  to  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
may  be  easily  calculated.     All  the  outlines  and 
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leading  facts  are  so  clearly  exhibited,  and  so 
firmly  corroborated,  by  collateral  evidence,  by 
the  perpetual  observance  of  solemn  festivals,  in- 
stituted in  commemoration  of  important  events, 
and  by  their  connection  with  the  contempo- 
rary circumstances  of  other  nations,  (particularly 
the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians)  that,  considered 
as  a  history  of  political  occurrences  and  national 
events,  the  Jewish  records  have  a  claim  to  au- 
thenticity, infinitely  superior  to  what  can  be 
allowed,  in  that  respect,  to  any  other  history  of 
the  same  antiquity.  The  history  of  the  Israelitish 
nation,  during  the  period  of  its  existence,  at  first 
in  one,  and  then  divided  into  two  separate  king- 
doms, is  simple,  clear,  connected,  and  chronologi- 
cally coherent ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
dates  and  numbers,  which  might  be  easily  mistaken 
in  transcribing,  bears^  indisputable  mkrks  of  au- 
thenticity, while  it  exhibits  the  transactions  of  a 
period  in  which  the  Greeks  were  only  just  emerg- 
ing from  barbarism;  and  during  which  their 
histories  consist  of  nothing  but  lying  legends  of 
gods  and  heroes,  and  fictitious  tales  of  sovereigns 
who  never  reigned,  and  of  persons  who  never 
existed. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  Jewish  historians 
frequently  impute  their  national  calamities  to 
the  vices  of  their  monarchs.  If,  however,  we 
examine  the  dreadful  denunciations  of  the  pro- 
phets ags^nst  the  nobles,  the  opulent  inhabitants, 
and  especially  against  the  priests,  we  shall  find 
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i€as(m  ^o  conqliide,  that  the  calamities  sometime; 
imiput^  by  their  historians  to  the  crimes  oi  their 
princes,  ipight  with  equal  propriety  have  been 
attributed  to  the  Qivine  vengeance  on  the  sins  of 
the  priests  and  people.  The  imputation,  however, 
is  i>pt  incompatibje  with  moral  equity.  It  is  a 
portion  consistent  witt  reasqn,  and  confirmed  by 
esq^rienoe,  that  the  misconduct  of  rulers  is  detri- 
mental to  the  nation  at  large,  by  the  natural 
operation  of  natural  causes.  The  same  remark 
may  be  made  on  the  denunciations,  or  rather  the 
predictions  of  calamity  to  the  children  for  the 
vices  of  their  parents.  This  is  the  same  thing  as 
if  we  should  say  to  a  peipsoi^  in  affluent  circum- 
stances, whose  expences  are  greater  than  his 
fortune  can  bear:  "You  may  probably  never 
experience  want  yoursdf,  but  you  cannot  fail  of 
entailing  poverty  upon  your  posterity.'*  The 
calamities  brought  on  posterity,  by  the  crimes 
and  misconduct  of  their  forefather^,  are  not  in- 
consistoit  with  moral  justice,  as  some  infidels 
pretend,  but  necessarily  result  from  the  invariable 
connexion  between  causes  and  consequences,  a|  ^ 
might  he  exemplified  by  innumerable  instances. 
Several  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  as  many 
other  princes  have  done,  alienated,  by  their  moral 
or  political  vices,  the  minds  of  their  subjects,  ox 
otherwise  brought  on  such  a  train  of  unfavourable 
circumstances,  as,  in  the  end,  proved  fatal  to  their 
posterity ;  and  it  is  ujmecessary  to  travel  far  in 
the  w^ks  of  history,  or  to  extend  much  the 
sphere  of  our  own  observations,  to  perceive  that 
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this  has  been  the  case  with  many  persons  in  pri- 
vate as  well  as  in  public  life.  Besides  all  this,  by 
a  figurative  expression,  the  vices  of  the  nation 
may,  on  some  occasions,  be  called  the  vices  of 
the  king,  its  representative  and  head;  or  this 
mode  of  speaking,  may  sometimes  be  used  to 
denote  the  prevalent  vices  of  the  reign,  and 
not  altogether  the  personal  vices  of  the  prince 
alone. 

I  am,  &c. 

J.B. 


LETTER  IX. 


SIR, 

The  teign  of  David  is  illustrious  and 
interesting :  It  shews  us,  a  man  raised  from  an 
obscure  station  to  the  throne  of  Israel,  after 
experiencing  a  variety  of  fortune;  and  when 
placed  in  that  exalted  station,  aggrandizing  his 
power  by  a  strong  military  force,  extending  his 
dominions  by  conquest,  and  enriching  himself 
and  his  subjects  by  the  spoils  of  their  enemies. 
it  also  displays  a  prospect  far  more  interesting  to 
a  reader,  who  delights  in  contemplating  the  pros- 
perity of  a  numerous  people,  rather  than  in  tra- 
cing the  bloody  footsteps  of  a  conqueror.  It 
exhibits  to  our  view  the  establisbment  of  a  monar- 
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ehy  hitherto  tottering  and  precarious  i  the  insti- 
tution  of    civil  and  religious  regulations   and 
ordinances,  and  the  rapid  advancement  to  tran- 
quillity and  opulence  of  a  people  but  just  emerged 
from  obscurity  and  anarchy.  The  succeeding  reign 
of  Solomon  presents  us  with  a  brilliant  view  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  in  the  zem'th  of  its  opulence, 
felicity  ^d  splendour;    and   enjoying  all  the 
sweets  of  tranquillity,  in  such  a  manner,  apd  for 
such  a  length  of  time,  as  that  nation  had  never 
before  experienced,  dther  since  the  establishment 
of  monarchical  government,  or  at  any  time  pre- 
vious to  that  period.     The  kingdom  of  Israel 
now  s]tood  high  in  the  political  scale  of  nations. 
It  gave  the  law  to  all  the  petty  kingdoms,  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Levant,  called,  in  scripture, 
the  great  Sea ;  and  held  the  balance  between  the 
two  great  monarchies  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  The 
channels  of  commerce  were  opened,  and  their 
sources  explored,  in  a  manner,  which,  at  that 
early  period,  must  appear  extraordinary.     The 
fleets  of  Israel,  under  the  direction  of  Tyrian  Mar- 
iners, traded  to  the  land  of  Ophir,  which  some 
conjecture  to  have  been  the  coast  of  India,  or 
some  of  the  Oriental  islands ;  while  others  place 
it  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa ;  and  by  their 
lucrative  voyages  augmented  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  which  David  had  already  enriched  with 
the  spoils  of  war.     This,  agreeable  and  brilliant 
prospect  does  not,  however,  long  continue.    Solo- 
mon, infatuated,  it  seems,  by  iminterrupted  pros- 
perity, set  no  bounds  to  his  magnificQioe  and 
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luxury,  and  laid  heavy  taxes  on  the  people,  in 
order  to  support  so  exorbitant  an  expenditure. 
These  burdensome  imposts  created  disaffection  in 
the  minds  of  his  subjects  ;  and,  towards  the  end 
of  his  reign,  gave  rise  to  a  dangerous  and  potent  . 
faction,  which,  on  the  accession  of  his  son,  broke 
out  into  open  rebellion,  and  ended  in  the  revolt 
of  the  ten  tribes  from  their  allegiance  to  the 
house  of  David.  The  revolted  tribes  having 
elected  Jeroboam  for  their  Idng,  the  monarchy 
was  split  into  the  separate  kingdoms  of  Israel 
and  Judah.  The  state  policy  of  the  new  king  of 
Israel  produced  a  religious,  as  well  as  a  political 
separation;  for  Jeroboam,  apprehending  that  while 
the  kings  of  Judah  held  the  temple  where  the 
sacrifices  were  offered,  and  whither  all  the  people 
were  obliged,  at  stated  times  to  resort,  they  would 
always  have  an  ascendency  over  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  unless  some  measures  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  those  frequent  visits  of  his  subjects  to  the 
metropolis  of  Judah.  The  priests,  the  Levites, 
and  all  who  were  concerned  in  the  ministry  of 
religion,  were  firmly  attached  to  the  house  of 
David ;  and  Jeroboam  supposed  that  they  would 
naturally  make  use  of  the  ascendency  which 
religion  gave  them  over  the  people,  in  order  to 
alienate  their  affection  from  his  government,  and 
bring  them  again  to  their  allegiance  to  that  family. 
Jeroboam,  in  order  to  prevent  those  almost  inevi- 
tible  consequences  of  the  continuance  of  his 
subjects  in  religious  communion  with  the  house 
pi  David,  and  kingdom  of  Judah,  sacrificing  the 
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interest  of  religion  to  his  political  views,  built  a 
new  temple,  instituted  a  new  priesthood,  and  thus 
produced  a  schism  among  the  followers  of  the 
Mosaical  law,  which  was  never  extinguished. 
The  religion  of  the  ten  tribes,  soon  after  this 
separation,  deviating  more  and  more  from  the 
original  institutions  of  the  law,  became,  in  a  little 
time,  a  mixture  of  Judaism  and  Pagan  idolatry, 
and  such  it  ever  after  continued. 

After  this  memorable  epoch  of  the  IsraeKtish 
history,  scarcely  any  thing  more  is  found  in  the 
annals  of  that  nation,  but  such  transactions  and , 
events  as  are  the  ordinary  subjects  of  political 
histories.  The  history  of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel 
and  Judah,  like  those  of  all  other  ancient  na- 
tions, presents  us  with  little  else  than  a  continued 
scene  of , uninteresting  wars,  massacres,  murders, 
rebellions,  and  usurpations ;  which  last  were  very 
frequent  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  although  that 
of  Judah  adhered,  with  an  unalterable  attach- 
ment, to  the  lineal  descendants  of  David.  The 
history,  in  fine,  of  both  nations,  from  the  period 
of  thdr  separation,  is  little  else  than  an  uninter- 
esting catalogue  of  the  crimes  and  the  calamities 
of  a  declining  people,  till  at  last  we  see  the  total 
extinction  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  who 
were  transported  into  Assyria,  and  dispersed  into 
different  parts  of  the  country,  from  whence  they 
never  returned ;  and  the  common  people  who  were 
left  in  the  country  were  intermixed  with  strang- 
ers J  from  which  mixture  of  different  nations 
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sprung  that  motley  race,  afterwards  known 
by  the  name  of  Samaritans.  This  event  happen- 
ed about  A.  C.  844.  The  tottering  kingdom 
of  Judah  still  continued  to  enjoy  a  precarious  exv- 
istence ;  invaded  at  different  times  by  the  Baby- 
lonians, rendered  tributary,  and  at  last  entirely 
subjugated;  its  metropolis  and  temple  rased  to 
their  very  foundations  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  A. 
C.  608,  and  all  the  principal  persons  and  useful 
hands  transported  to  Babylon.  If  we  consider 
the  barbarous  manners  of  the  age,  and  the  san- 
guinary mode  of  making  war  then  in  use,  it  will 
appear  that  the  king  of  Babylon  acted,  in  this 
conquest,  with  as  much  lenity  as  could  be  ex- 
pected, after  the  repeated  provocations  he  had 
received  from  Zedekias.  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
placed  the  crown  of  Judah  upon  the  head  of 
that  prince,  after  deposing  his  nephew  Jechonias,. 
He  had  not  imposed  upon  him  any  hard  condi- 
tions.— ^He  had  not  required  any  change  in  the  na- 
tional religion  or  laws. — ^He  had  not  obliged  him 
to  receive  a  Babylonian  garrison  into  Jerusalem, 
or  any  of  the  fortresses  of  Judah. — He  had  not 
deprived  him  of  the  management  of  the  national 
revenue  and  expenditure,  nor  of  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs.  Under  the  easy  conditions 
of  tribute  and  alliance,  Zedekias  had  received 
from  the  hand  of  the  Babylonian  monarch  a 
sceptre,  which,  without  his  favour  and  powerful 
support,  he  never  would  have  swayed ;  yet,  not- 
withstanding so  signal  a  favor,  he  afterwards 
renounced  the  friendship  of  that  prince,  and  en- 
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tering  into  a  confederacy  with  Egypt^  the  enemy 
and  rival  of  the  Babylonian  greatness,  manifest- 
ed the  most  determined  and  rancorous  hostility 
against  his  great  benefactor,  from  whom  he  had 
recdved  his  crown  and  kingdom,  and  to  whom 
he  had  sworn  fidelity  in  the  name  of  the  God  of 
Israel ;  thus  consummating  his  guilt  by  adding 
perjury  to  treason.  It  is,  therefore,  no  matter 
of  wonder,  that  an  ambitious  and  powerful  con- 
queror should  give  the  world  a  terrible  example 
of  his  vengeance  on  a  perfidious  prince,  whose 
conscience  oaths  could  not  bind  *,  whose  fidelity 
no  favours  could  engage;  and  from  whom  he 
had  received  such  ungrateful  treatment. 

However,  notwithstanding  the  provocations 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  'had  received  from  the 
Jewish  nation  and  its  king,  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  made  the  people  the  object  of  his  ven- 
geance. The  guilty  monarch  was  made  a  signal 
example  of  Divine  and  human  vengeance,  on 
the  detestable  crimes  of  perjury  and  ingratitude ; 
and  the  punishment  of  death  was  immediately 
inflicted  on  all  the  principal  officers  of  his  court 
and  army,  who  had  been  the  counsellors  or  a- 
bettors  of  his  revolt ;  but  the  guilt  of  those  men 
being  expiated  by  their  blood,  the  remaining  part 
of  the-  inhabitants  were  treated  with  lenity.  The 
principal  citizens,  and  most  skilful  artists,  of 
every  description,  were  removed  to  Babylon, 
where  they  enjoyed  considerable  privileges ;  and 
the  husbandmen  and  common  people  had  lands 
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assigned  them^  which  they  rented,  although  we 
are  not  informed  upon  what  terms,  of  the  Baby- 
lonians. 

Some  remarkable  events  which  took  place 
during  the  captivity,  are  related  in  the  book  of 
Daniel ;  i|i  particular,  the  erection  of  the  statue 
of  Belus,  in  the  plain  of  Dura,  either  in  the  en- 
virons, or  within  the  city  of  Bat)ylon;  and  the 
adventure  of  Shadrach,  Meshqch,  and  Abedne- 
go,  in  consequence  of  their  refusing  to  worship 
the  idol.  Here  we  may  observe,  that  although, 
gerhaps,  thousands  of  Jews  then  in  Babylon  did 
not  join  i^  this  idolatrous  worship,  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  were  called  in  question  on  that 
account ;  and  it  seems  th^t  the  three  men  above- 
mentioned  being  persons  of  distinction,  employed 
by  the  king,  and  in  his  f^vqr,  they  were  singled 
out  on  that  occasion  by  same  intrigukig  courtiers, 
wd  accused  of  disobedience  to  the,king*s  com- 
mand, while  the  conduct  of  others  was  connived 
at.  Indeed,  as  the  Jews  were  always  allowed 
liberty  of  conscience  in  Babylon,  and,  unless  in 
this  particular  instai^ce,  do  not  appear  ever  to 
have  b^en  compelled  to  conform  to  the  idolatrous 
worship  established  in  that  place,  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  the  generality  of  the  king's  edict 
was  the  contrivance  of  a  cabal  of  courtiers,  who 
had  counselled  the  king  to  issue  it,  in  order  to 
implicate  some  individuals  who  were  obpoxious 
to  them* 
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The  imaittty  of  N^Michadoezzsur  is  uotfaer 
very  remarkable  drcuinstance,  and  is  felatcd  m 
language  $o  strongly  figuradve^  that  it  has  per* 
pljexed  many  commonreadcrs  not  coQTcrsant  with 
scripture  phraseology*  There  is  no  gronnd,  how- 
arer,  to  call  the  £act  in  questioii.  It  is,  perhaps, 
a  vain  attempt  to  endeavour  to  reconcile  the 
contradictory  computations  of  chronologers  rela- 
tive to  many  occurrences  which  happened  in  the 
ages  of  refiK)te  antiquky*  Jerusiiiem  w^s  takes 
in  th^  19th  year  of  MebuchadnescTar's  reign,  and 
the  term  of  the  captivity  was  70  years ;  but  it  is 
90t  possible  to  ascertain  the  duration  of  this  rdgn: 
aiid  it  is  ^uaUy  impossibly  to  discov^  exactly  at 
what  time  the  books  qf  th^  scriptwe  were  col- 
lected and  arranged :  but  it  is  wcH  kpown  that 
it  happened  <oon  after  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  the  ca^vky*  From,  these  chrcumstances, 
therefcM-e,  it  seems  probabkf,  that  this  ^tx^r 
ordinary  history  was  writtcin  within  about  fifty 
years  after  the  thing  happened.  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  the  greate$t  mazurch,  as,  well  as  the  mq^t- 
distinguished,  political,  and  military  charact^  of 
tk€  age  iu  which  he  Uved^  and  in  every  r^piKt 
the  most  con^>icuou&  personage  that  Jiad  appeared 
upon  the  theatre  of  the  world.  Some  of  the 
Jews  who  returned  from  the  captivity,  as  wdll  ^ 
some  of  the  ^ged  inhabitants  of  Babylon,  coiU^ 
p€rhaps<|  when  thig  account  was  written,  remember 
bis  reign^  and  the  circumstance  of  bis  insanity. 
At  least  bis  reign  could  not  fail,  at  that  time,  to 
be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  inhabit^ints  of  those 
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tovmgjines.  So  remarkable  a  circimistance,  in 
the  history  of  so  conspicuous. and  celebrated  a 
character,  must  have  been  universally  knovn  and 
publicly  talked  of,  both  by  the  Jews  and  the 
Babylonians.  In  such  ch'cumstances  a  fabrication 
of  that  nature  must  have  been  immediately  de^ 
tfected. 

The  sacred  historians  relate,  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, walking  in  the  garden  of  his  palace,  and 
having  his  thoughts  absorbed  in  the  contemplation 
of  his  own  greatness  and  power,  and  insensible 
to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  them,  his  reason, 
suddenly  departed  from  him.  This  is  no  physical 
improbability.  Thousands  of  similar  cases  may 
be  found  in  the  annals  of  medical  experience,  and 
ptoduced  from  the  same  cause— pride  and  vain 
glory.  They  then  tell  us,  that  from  a  man  he 
^as  transformed  into  a  beast ;  a  strong  figurative 
expression,  used  to  signify  his  deprivation  of 
teason,  the  distinguishing  characteristic 'of  human 
nature,  which  discriminates  man  from  the  brute 
creation.  By  the  representation  of  his  hair  grow- 
ing 4ike  eagles*  feathers,  and  his  nails  like  birds' 
claws,  that  deformity  of  his  exterior  appearance^ 
which  must  naturally  be  the  consequence  of  so 
dreadful  a  state  of  insanity,  is  hyperbolically  ex- 
|)resscd.  As  to  his  running  wild  with  the  beasts 
of  the  lield,  &c.  it  is  probable  that  the  unfortunate 
maniac  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in 
wandering  about  in  the  parks  and  forests  belong- 
ing to  the  royal  palace,  though  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  persons  appointed  to  take  care  of  him. 
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It  appears,  that  during  the  monarch's  indis- 
position^ Evilm^odach,  his  son  and  successor, 
had  governed  the  kingdom  in  the  quality  of 
regent.  Nebuchadnezzar,  by  hi«  political  and 
military  talents,  his  extensive  conquests  and  stu*- 
pendous  ^orks,  both  in  Babylon  and  the  adjacent 
country,  had  undoubtedly  acquired  a  powerful 
ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  his  subjects ;  and 
on'  his  restoration  to  the  possession  of  his  intel- 
lectual faculties,  his  regal  power  was  delivered  to 
him  inviolate*  The  monarch,  on  the  recovery 
of  his  reason,  appears  to  have  made  suitable 
reflections  on  his  crimes  and  sufferings,  and  to 
have  acquired  just  ideas  of  the  weakness  and 
insufficiency  of  man,  (although  ever  so  highly 
exalted)  of  the  instability  of  all  humjui  power 
and  grandeur,  and  of  the  absolute  subjection  of 
the  greatest  monarchs  to  the  will  of  that  supreme 
and  omnipotent  Bemg,  who,  according  to  the 
irresistible  decrees  of  his  providence,  disposes  all 
things-  as  he  pleases.  This  is  the  genuine  repre- 
sentation of  the  fact  related  in  this  remarkable 
story. 

We  come  now  to  that  interesting  period  of  the 
Jewish  history  which  is  marked  by  their  restora- 
tion to  their  liberty,  their  country,  and  their 
national  existence,  through  the  favor  of  the  Per- 
sian monarchs,  who,  in  a  most  liberal  and 
munificent  manner,  opened  the  royal  treasury,  in 
order  to  give  them  the  pecuniary  assistance  they 
stood  in  need  of  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple 
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and  city.  la  tibe  subjii^ation  of  thf  Jews,  and 
the  destractkm  of  Jerusalem^  by  Nebuchadnezasar, 
iH-ottgbt  kito  a  contrasfied  |>ointof  view  with  their 
r<e8Coration  by  Cynis  and  the  ^ucceediog  laiogs  of 
Persia,  we  have  a  himi&oua^Usplay  of  the  wond€»;- 
ful  manner  in  wtuch  the  Divme  Providoace)  by 
^n  irresistible  control^  directs  and  ^vems  all 
human  affairs.  Nebuchadnezzar  is  con^a^tly 
represeofted,  by  the  scr4>t«iral  histomtis  ^nd  pro- 
phets>i  as  the  chosen  minister  of  God^s  vengeaace 
on  a  crimiBal  nation ;  and  Cyrus  is.aJso^  in  the 
most  explicit  manner,  declared  the  instrument  <^ 
his  clemency  to  be  displayed  in  its  festoratioti ; 
but  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  any  9uch  considera^ 
^n  influenced  the  political  measures  of  the  caln- 
laets  of  Babylon  and  Persia.  NebuchadAeziss^, 
in  his  conquest  of  Judea,  as  in  aJi  his  other 
enterprises,  was  stimulated  by  ambition,  avarke, 
and  revenge^  stgainst  a  prince  who  had  most 
ungratefully  treated  him,  and  thereby  had  given 
Inm  a  pleau^ble  pretext  for  aggrandizing  his 
poweJr^  by  the  total  subjugation  of  that  country, 
and  for  appropriating  to  himself  the  wealth  of  the 
metropolis  and  the  temple.  Similar  motives,  no 
doubt, -actuated  Cyrus  in  the  war  against  the  Baby- 
lonians, and  the  subversion  of  thdr  monarchy. 
That  prince,  as  well  as  his  successors,  seons  to 
have  been  favorable  to  the  Jewish  religion,  as  the 
Persians  detested  the  image  worship  of  the  Babylo- 
.  nians.  They  might,  probably,  fancy  some  affinity 
between  that  re%ion^d  their. own,  on  account  of 
the  sacred  fire  ke;pt  burning  by  the  Jewish  priests  in 
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the  tao^ipk,  as  the  Persians  esteemed  that  element 
a  syn^l  of  the  divinity.  But  it  may  be  conjee- 
lured,  with  a  very  great  appearance  of  probability, 
that  the  Persian  kings  looked  with  a  jealous  eye 
on  the  strem^gth  and  poputadon  of  Babylon,  and 
the  aversion  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  Persian 
government,  which  afterwards  broke  out  in  a 
ilangerous  and  obstmate  revolt,  in  the  reign  of 
Darius  Hystaspes ;  and  the  departure  of  so  great 
a  number  of  the  Jews,  who,  after  so  long  a  resi- 
dence, were  become  almost  naturalized  inBabylon, 
might  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  effectual 
means  of  weakening  and  bringing  gradually  to 
decay  that  disaffected  city,  which  seems  always 
to  have  been  one  of  the  poUtical  maxims  of  the 
Persian  court.  Thus  we  see,  that  although  both 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  Cyrus  were  actuated  only 
by  their  own  political  views,  yet  those  views,  and 
the  oiterfwrize  originating  from  them,  were  under 
a  direction  which  they  could  not  see ;  and  thus 
it  is  that  Divme  Providence  renders  the  operation 
of  human  passions  subservient  to  its  impenetrable 
dedgns,  and  governs  all  by  an  absolute  control, 
regulating  all  mundane  affairs  accordii^  to  the 
vast  and  complicated  |>lan  of  causes  and  effects 
existing  through  eveflasting  ages,  in  the  etonal 
prescience  of  God,  without  infringing  the  liberty 
or  retraining  th^  free  will  of  man.  The  whole 
series  of  causes  and  effects,  the  infinitely  diversified 
train  of  physical  and  moral  circumstances,  and 
the  continued  succession  of  events,  are,  from  all 
eternity,  preset  to  the  Divine  intellect ;  but  all 
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events  are  proauced  by  a  train  of  causes  and 
consequences,  by  a  combination  of  circumstances, 
so  closely  connected,  that  ^thout  one  another 
cannot  exist.  The  history  of  the  world  is  nothing 
less  than  the  history  of  God*s  eternal  Providence; 
and  although  some  of  its  pages  may  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  comprehension,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
our  duty  to  study  the  mysterious  and  interesting 
volume.^ 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

J.  B. 


LETTER    X- 


SIR, 

Of  all  the  curious  and  interesting  prospects 
which  history  opens  to  our  view,  the  progressive 
advancement  of  the  human  mind,  in  the  improve- 
ment of  its  faculties,  is  the  most  agreeable.  The 
destructive  exploits  of  conquerors  may  dazzle 
for  a  moment,  but  the  silent  labours  of  the  student 
and  the  artist,  of  the  architect  and  the  husband- 
man, which  embellish  the*earth,  and  convert  it 
into  a  terrestrial  paradise,  although  they  do  not 
shine  with  so  conspicuous  a  glare,  diversify  the 
prospect  with  milder  colours  and  more  beautiful 
shades.  The  arts  and  sciences  embellish  the 
world,  and  the  investigation  of  their  origin  and 
progress  would  be  the  noblest  ornament  of  history. 
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How  great  then  is  the  misfortune,  that  the  ancient 
historians  have  ahnost  entirely  overlooked  jso 
grand  and  pleasing  a  subject ;  and  that  all  the 
knowledge  we  can  acquire  concerning  those 
things,  must  be  gleaned  from  broken  fragments 
and  scattered  hints  laboriously  picked  out  from  a 
multifarious  and  confused  mass  of  unimportant 
particulars.'  It  is,  however,  the  part  of  every 
reader,  to  endeavour,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
acquire  some  general  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  Human  mind,  and  of  civilized  society.  Let 
us,  therefore,  cast  a  glance,  and  only  a  transient 
glance  it  can  be,  bver  the  period  already  traversed, 
and  which  is,  indeed,  within  the  limits  of  the 
scriptural  history. 

This  period  includes  the  whole  space  of  time 
from  the  creation  until  the  subversion  of  the  Baby- 
Ionian  monarchy.  During  this  long  succession 
of  ages,  a  great  variety  of  political,  civil,  and 
religious  establishments,  had  been  formed;  the 
rudiments  of  several  arts  and  sciences  had  been 
invented;  the  human  mind  had,  in  some  countries, 
been  much  improved ;  and  the  earth  cultivated 
and  embellished  with  large  cities  and  stately 
edifices :  of  these  interesting  subjects  few  particu- 
lars have  been  transmitted  to  us,  except  such  as 
relate  to  the  Jewish  laws  and  institutions,  some 
scattered  hints  relative  to  ancient  commerce,  and 
some  excellent  specimens  of  writing  in  the  Pro- 
phets and  Psalms.  In  those  venerable  monuments 
of  antiquity,  the  sacred  writings,  we  trace  the 
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Israelites,  from  the  patriarchal  ag^  through  the 
turbulent  times  of  barbaric  ignorance,  to  a  c(m*» 
siderable  degree  of  ciyilization  and  refinement. 
Of  their  civil  and  religious  instilutions  we  have  a 
clear  and  explicit  account.  As  to  tfaetr  skili  in 
the  arts  and  sdeiices  we  have  but  little  informa- 
tion; nor  do  any  circumstances  appear  which  can 
give  us  a  very  exakect  idea  of  it.  The  Jews  do 
not  seem  ever  to  have  been  a  si^ientific  or  philoso* 
pfadcal  nation.  They  appear  to  have  hacn  well  skil- 
led in  all  the  arts  of  neeessky  and  of  convenietKy, 
but  not  to  have  made  any  remairkabie  progri^s  m 
those  of  luxury  and  ea^bellislwiieiit.  Of  their 
literature  we  can  forn»  a  nKi^e  exact  estinvation. 
Some  excellent  specimens  we.  have  remarked 
transmitted  to  us  in  the  scriptures,  especially  in 
the  writings  of  the  Prophets,  and  in  the  Psabns. 
In  the  historical  parts  of  the  scriptures  we  fmd  a 
remarkable  plainness  of  style  and  conciseness  of 
narrative,  and  a  wonderful  perspicuity  in  the 
didactical  pieces*  The  writings  of  thek*  prpphets 
are,  Ibr  t^  most  part,  composed  in  a  poetical 
style,  but  very  different  one  from  another,  and  all 
of  them  qriginak.  Most  of  tbetn  abound  with 
the  most  elevated  ideas  imd  Sentiment,  express^ 
with  the  greatest  energy  of  diction,  and  enkbeU 
lished  with  the  most  hrilhant  ornaments  of  oriental 
imagery.  Isaiah,  in  particular,  to  compreheftilon 
of  thought  and  splendor  of  ideas,  joins  a  sityk  at 
once  so  energetic,  and  so  sweetly  harmonious 
and  flowing,  that  he  has  often  been  called  the 
Demosthenes  p|"  the  Hebrews :  and  his  writings 
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ar£  sufficient  to  give  u$  an  exalted  opimoii  of  the 
Hebrew  literature.   M  to  the  commerce  of  those 
early  ^ges  we  can  form  no  more  than  a  very 
imperfect  idea ;  and,  to  form  any  idea  of.  it,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  the  obsenration  of  general 
circumst^lice^,  occasional  intimationJB,  and  often 
to  conjectyre.     It  is,  however,  observably,  that 
even  in  the  patriarchal  ages  commerce  was   $q 
far  ki^^wn,  th||t  gold  and  silver  were  used  as  the 
medium  whereby  it  was  regulated ;  and  the  arts 
of  embelll^liment  were  so  far  cultivated  in  spme 
countries,  th^t  bracelets,  rings,  and  other  orna- 
mental articles  of  dress  were  already  in  use. 
Where,  or  by  whom,  those  trinkets  were  fabri- 
cated we  are  not  informed ;  but  it  is  most  likely 
they  were  of  Egyptian  manufacture,  as  from  the 
e^Iy  9a4  numerous  population  of  that  country, 
^d  from  other  collata^l  circumstances,  we  may 
reasonably  suppose,  that  ^mcmg  their  other  in* 
genious  works,  many  of  the  more  trifling  arts, 
which  epibeliish  life,  were  cultivated  by  the  Egyp- 
dans  at  ^n  early  period  ;  and  the  sacred  history 
informs  us,  that  the  Ishmaelites  and  Midianites 
carried  on  a  traffic  with  Egypt,  the  firsts  foreign 
trade,  perhaps,  ever  established  among  men. 

In  the  tumultuous  times  which  succeeded  the 
patriarchal  age,  we  find  very  little  information 
concerning  the  state  of  commerce.  From  a  gene- 
ral view,  however,  we  may  perceive  that  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  various  sorts  of  manufactures, 
had  made  a  considerable  progress  in  some  coun- 
h 
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tries,  in  times  of  very  remote  antiquity.     This 
may  be  seen  by  considering  the  curious  and  rich 
materials  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  high-priest's 
garments.     There  is  not  the  least  doubt  but  the 
Israelites  brought  out  of  Egypt  much  of  the 
knowledge  they  possessed  in  arts,  sciences,  and 
letters.    Egypt  had,  from  time  immemorial,  been 
gradually  advancing  in  the  knowledge  of  science 
and  literature;  and  during  the  greatest  part  of  the 
period  of  time  now  under  contemplation,  was 
celebrated  for  the  wisdom  of  its  legislature  and 
civil  polity,  as  well  as  for  the  vast  extent  and 
population  of  its  cities,  the  magnificence  of  its 
edifices,  and  the  flourishing  state  of  its  agricul- 
ture.    In  all  these  respects  it  was  distinguished 
above  all  the  contemporary  nations,  Babylon  itself 
not  excepted.  Egypt,  however,  was  never  a  warlike 
nation ;  so  that  seldom  being  in  a  state  of  hostility 
with  its  neighbours,  its  political  history  is  but 
little  connected  with  theirs.     Sesostris  is  the  only 
Egyptian  conqueror,  of  any  note,  whosename  stands 
recorded  in  history  ;    and  notwithstanding  the 
fictitious,  or  at  least  very  uncertain  relations  of  some 
historians,  we  know  very  little  of  his  achievements, 
or  of  the  extent  of  his  conquests:  and  the  descrip- 
tions of  them  which  we  find  in  some  books,  arc 
to  be  esteemed  little  else  than  historical  romances. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  history  of  Sesostris,  as  well 
as  of  the  other  Egyptian  kings,  is  so  confused,  so 
distorted,  and  exaggerated,  that  we  can  find  very 
few  well-authenticated  facts  in  the  accounts  of 
their  reigns,  or  in  the  general  history  of  Egypt, 
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which  is  a  tissue  of  allegorical  stories  and  lying 
legends,  invented  by  their  priests,  regulated  by  a 
fictitious  chronology  of  their  own  fabrication,  and 
transmitted  to  us  by  the  Greeks;  who,  being 
naturally  fond  of  the  marvellous,  and  admirers 
of  the  Egyptian  philosophy  and  history,  adopted 
their  legendary  stories  and  ideal  chronology.  The 
ancients  so  often  supplied  the  want  of  authentic 
information,  relative  to  the  transactions  of  remote 
antiquity,  by  calling  in  the  assistance  of  a  fabulous 
mythology,  that  the  more  we  are  convinced  of  the 
utility  and  value  of  history,  the  more  we  ought 
to  stand  upon  our.  guard  against  receiving,  as  true 
history,  the  legendary  stories,  fabricated  by  priests 
and  politicians,  in  order  to  impose  upon  the 
minds  of  the  vulgar. 

The  government  of  Egypt  was  monarchical. 
The  long  dynasty  of  kings,  who  reigned  before 
the  subversion  of  the  monarchy  by  the  Babylo- 
nians, is  known  to  us  by  the  appellation  of  the 
line  of  the  Pharaohs.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
Pharaoh  was  not  the  proper  name  of  an  individual, 
but  a  title  among  the  Egyptians,  equivalent  to 
that  of  king  among  us ;  so  the  appellations  of 
Pharaoh  Hophna,  Pharaoh  Necho,  &c.  are  of  the 
same  signification  as  King  Necho,  King  Hophna, 
&c.  The  Egyptian  monarchy  does  not  appear  to 
have  ever  been  absolute;  but  how  far,  and  in 
what  particulars,  it  was  limited  by  positive  regu- 
lations, we  have  not  documents  sufficiently  au- 
thentic to  enable  us  to  determine ;  but,  from  the 
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general  appearance  of  circumstances,  it  is  reasotia- 
frle  tc|  conclude,  that  the  kiiig,  as  well  as  the  people, 
were  dh^ectly  ot  indirectly  under  the  absolute 
control  of  the  priests,  and  thstt  those  ministers  of 
Religion  wef e  in  effect  the  absolute  sovereigns  of 
tgypt.  Of  this,  the  sttbjection  of  the  kings,  as 
tvell  aS  all  oihet  deceased  persons,  to  the  judicial 
^entente  of  a  tribunal,  tvhich,  from  aft  examina- 
iioti  of  theit  f)ast  conduct  during  life,  determined 
whether  the  deceased  person  should  be  interred 
with  funeral  rites,  6r  deprived  of  that  houot,  is  a 
proof.  This  extr^ofdinary  tribunal  was  held 
imtn^diat^ly  ^fttr  the  deatth  of  the  party,  and  the 
^tTixtHif  Svas  made  with  the  most  rigid  punctuality; 
and  as  it  determined  st  point  of  the  utmost  impbrt- 
ance  among  the  Egyptians,*  as  well  as  among 
most  of  the  ancients,  it  is  no  unreasonable  pre- 
sumption ib  suppose  that  it  was  invented  by  their 
priesfi,  ih  order  tb  subjefct  the  monarch,  sts  Well 
as  the  pe6pld,  iriofb  absolutely  to  their  control ; 
as  it  i^  easy  to  sUppose  What  must  have  beeu  the 
fate  oi  a  prince  who  hstdl  beeh  so  uiifottunstte  as 
to  disoblige  them :  for  it  must  be  observed^'  that  the 
deprivatidh  6f  funeral  ritesj  among  the  Egyptians, 
alway*  implifed  aii  feSclusioh  from  the  Elysium, 
whef6  the  s6uls  of  the  just  live  through  eternal 
sige^  6f  hide^fcribable  felicity. 

The  stndeiit  ktzit  of  so  celebrated  a  cbUfttfy  as 
Egypt,  if  if  could  be  ^frell  stscei-tained,  would 
ctttistifuta  a  strikitig  feature  hi  thfe  general  histofy 
of  mankind :  it  is,  therefore,  a  misfortune  that  so 
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Httle  is  knoiim  of  it,  unless  we  should  adopt  for 
bistory  the  allegorical  mythology  aftd  fabulous 
fcgends  of  its  priests.  We  have,  indeed,  much 
more  authentic  information  of  its  laws  ahd  civil 
polity,  than  of  the  history  of  their  institution,  of 
of  any  other  transaction  which  took  place  in  the 
kingdoni.  It  is,  however,  inconsistent  with  out 
present  plah  to  inspect  them  in  detail.  It  i$, 
notwith^tatnding,  impossible  not  to  remark  the 
division  of  the  people  into  distinct  professions, 
which  did  not  allow  the  son  to  follow  any  other 
profession,  or  practice  any  other  art,  than  that 
which  his  father  had  followed.  This  regulation 
has  no  where  been  found  in  any  country  of  not6, 
ancient  or  modern,  except  Egypt  and  India,  which 
has  caused  matiy  to  suppose  that  the  inhabitants 
of  India  were  originally  a  colony  frbm  Egypt,  or 
that  the  Egyptians  were  a  colony  from  India. 
The  ttuth  of  this,  howevet,  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain.  The  origin  of  nations  is,  for  the  most 
part,  buried  in  impenetrable  obscurity ;  and  the 
migraticms  and  Intermiicitures  of  the  human  species 
are  to  numerous,  and  so  diversified,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  trace  them  through  their  different 
ramificatlbns.  The  celebrated  custom  of  dividing 
the  people  into  distinct  classes,  has,  however,  been 
much  applauded  by  some  writers,  arid  as  much 
condemned  by  others.  By  some  it  has  been  sup- 
posed highly  conducive  to  the  perfection  of  arts 
and  sciences,  by  bringing  to  the  same  point  the 
accumulated  experience  of  successive  generations. 
If,  ho\frever,  it  might  be  supposed  favorable  to  the 
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operations  of  experience,  it  was  an  insurmounta- 
ble obstacle  to  the  efforts  of  genius,  by  restraining 
its  flight,  and  always  confining  it  to  the  same 
beaten  track.  Besides  the  depression  of  genius, 
it  had  another  evil  tendency  of  the  most  serious 
import.  So  invidious  a  distinction  contained  with' 
in  itself  a  principal  of  disunion,  which,  according 
to  our  modern  ideas,  might  have  been  exceedingly 
dangerous,  and  productive  of  internal  commo- 
tions ;  like  the  far  less  odious,  and  le^s  marked 
distinction,  between  the  patricians  and  pleibeians 
at  Rome,  in  later  times.  And  it  is  surprising 
that  we  have  never  heard  of  any  intestine  broils, 
or  revolts  of  the  people,  either  in  Egypt  or  India 
on  that  account ;  but  it  is  to  be  considered,  that 
the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  people,  being 
so  many,  balanced ^  one  another,' and  prevented 
them  from  becoming  formidable  to  the  govern- 
ment. Another  important  circumstance  must  also 
be  taken  into  the  account ;  these  distinctions 
were  sanctioned  by  religion,  and  interwoven  into 
its  very  essence,  in  Egypt  as  well  as  in  India.  In 
this  the  Egyptian  Priests,  and  the  Bramins  of 
India,  have  exactly  hit  the  same  mark,  and  met 
with  equal  success.  If  we  would  trace  this  system 
of  polity  to  its  origin  and  fundamental  principle, 
there  is  not  the  least  doubt  but  it  was  a  device  of 
the  priests,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  all  power 
and  influence  to  themselves,  by  damping  every 
effort  of  aspiring  genius,  and  extinguishing  every 
idea  of  ambitious  enterprise,  among  those  whom 
they  wished  to  retain  in  subjection;  and  by  dividing 
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the  great  mass  of  the  people  into  so  many  distinct 
classes,  operating  as  checks  upon  one  another,  and 
prevented  by  the  tenets  of  their  religion  from  ever 
forming  a  coalition,  so  as  to  be  in  the  least  dange- 
rous to  their  priestly  rulers ;  who,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, had  admitted  the  military  order  to  a 
participation  of  their  privileges,  because  they  well 
knew,  that  neither  such  a  system  of  government, 
nor  any  other,  could  be  supported  without  an  arm- 
ed force ;  and  the  ascendency  which  religion  gave 
them  over  the  minds  of  a  people  nurtured  in 
superstition,  furnished  them  with  the  means  of 
causing  the  military  to  act  under  their  direc- 
tion. 

Whether  Assyria,  or  Egypt,  was  the  country 
in  which  the  arts  and  sciences  were  first  cultivated, 
is  a  question  difficult,  and,  indeed,  at  this  distance 
of  time,  impossible  to  be  determined  with  certainty. 
However,  if  a  solution  should  be  attempted  from 
appearances,  reasonable  conjecture  would,  per- 
haps, in  this  respect,  give  the  precedency  to  the 
latter.  The  regularity  of  its  civil  polity;  the 
vast  embankments  of  the  Nile;  the  numerous 
canals  and  other  admirable  works  for  the  advance- 
ment of  agriculture ;  the  magnificent  remains  of 
Egyptian  architecture,  which,  to  this  very  day, 
have  braved  the  assaults  of  time ;  particularly  the 
pyramids,  those  stupendous  monuments  of  the 
rude  magnificence  of  the  primitive  ages ;  and  the 
superb  ruins  of  Thebes,  the  most  striking  remains 
of  ancient  splendor  that  any  country  can  boast ; 
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aQ4  of  thfi  mo$t  reaiote  anticjuky,  pyot  beypnd 
the  rgsLjch  of  historical  record  i  wth  maay  other 
tbwg§  which  ex.cit,e  the  adwration  of  moi^tn 
trayeUer$,  i^  they  c\i^  th»t  ojF  the  Cree)^  philpso- 
phers,  whoyi$ite4  that  pojwtry  abpve  two  thousaijtd 
years  9jb;Q9  all  point  jput  Egypt  as  the  country 
wher^  great  tlongs  were  fir^t  i^nde^taken,    and 
wb^i:  in^kii>4  m^  the  first  pfogriess  in  the  art$ 
pf  /ciyilizsdboff •    £gyp^  by  ^^^  c/s^ti'al  situ^n  i/^ 
p^uliarly  adapted  tp  the  pi^rposies  of  coo^merc^ 
9p4  n^vigiUiop.     The  £ifiljs  running  the  ^holf 
|l/ength  of  the  coupt^,  facilitate  the  xojs^jfis  of 
interoal  trs^ie  by  the  fsa^y  coqiveyanc^  pf  gpod^ 
from  one  part  to  another,  and  could  not  fajl  of 
inspiring  the  Egyptians  with  ideas  of  the  advan- 
tages pf  pfivigatioi^  J  ^i^d  probably  th^y  were  the 
first  popple  who  t^me4  their  thouglit?  that  way  j 
?lthQ»gH  thjsy  appear  P  bftye  been  afterwards  out- 
dpije  by  th^  Phqenicians*     The  Tyfians  cooped  up 
m  9^  i4^d  pf  v3inaH  es^tent  and  possessing  but 
little  on  the  terra  firmci  were  vncier  the  necessity 
pf  supplyinjg  the  local  defects  pf  their  situation,  so 
unfavprable  to  agricultijre,  by  taWng  advantage  of 
Its  aptitude  fpr  coiimierciB ;  ^d  the  opulence  they 
acquirjed  by  traffic,  rgnderpcl  them  powerfyl.    The 
Egyptians  possessing  a  $oil  of  the  ^lost  (exuberant 
fertility,  did  ppt  make  trade  their  prijicipal  pursuit 
like  the  Tynans.     With  thie  latter,  commerce  was 
the  primary  object  of  attention  j  with  the  fornuer, 
it  ^as  only  a  s.ecQndary  ope ;  consequently  it  is  no 
wonder  the  Tyrians  should  excel  in  what  was  the 
principal  object  of  their  pursuit,  the  source  of  their 
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c^ul^ce  ahd  power,  and  to  *fhich  the  luttibnal 
genius  was  so  strongly  impelled  by  local  circum- 
atanteis.    So  early  as  Ae  reign  of  David,  kixig  dF 
Israel,  about  i  lo  years  after  the  Trojan  liirar,  and 
about  1080  ytats,  A.  C.  vast  qilantities  of  gold 
M.d  silver  had  found  their  ^*^y  into  the  countriel 
conquered  by  him,  which  were  all  of  them  situated 
between  Ae  Euphrates  and  the  Levant.     There 
is  little  doubt  but  those  metals  had  been  brought 
into  these  countries,  in  such  abundance,  by  the 
trhatmiels  of  £gyptian  and  Tyrian  commerce,  but 
prmdp^llly  by  the  latter.    The  Tyrians  traded  by 
diflferent  routes  to  In^ia,  and,  no  doubt,  to  the 
toast  of  Africa,  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  which, 
tdth  the  Persian  Gulph,  formed  the  two  great 
itJutes  by  which  the  trade  to  Iraiia  and  Africa, 
was  carried  on.     From  the  latter,  ascending  up 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  they  could  supply 
fiabylon  and  Assyria  with  their  various  commo- 
dities ;  'and  from  the  Euphrates,  as  well  as  from 
the  Red  Sea,  the  merchandise  of  the  East  was 
transported  over  land  to  Tyre,  and  from  thence 
again  dispersed  into  different  countries.  Then  the 
productions  of  different  climates  were  collected, 
ihterchanged,  and  dispersed  through  various  chan- 
nels by  Tyrian  merchaiits;    The  most  flourishing 
period  of  Tyriaft  commerce  was  that  of  the  exis*. 
tence  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.    The  description 
of  the  etleiit  and  variety  of  that  traffic,  in  the 
27th.  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  is  the  most  curious 
monument  of  the  kind  any  where  to  be  met  wjth 
in  the  writings  of  antiquity,  as  it  exhibits  a  clear 
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and  specific  representation  of  the  commercial 
affairs  of  the  most  celebrated  mercantile  people 
then  existing ;  from  which  we  may  form  a  more 
just  and  distinct  idea  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  commerce  carried  on  in  the  ancient  world, 
thanfrom  iany  other  documents  now  extant.  Tyre^ 
after  a  siege,  protracted  by  its  insular  situation 
to  the  length  of  13  years,  fell  under  the  dominion 
x)f  Nebuchadnezzar  only  one  year  before  he  took 
and  destroyed  Jerusalem;  and  about  one  year 
after  that  memorable  epoch,  Egypt  fell  a  prey  to 
the  same  successful  conqueror.  This  was  the 
fatal  blow  which  put  an  end  to  the  splendor  and 
opulence  of  the  two  ancient  and  celebrated  king- 
doms of  Egypt  and  Tyre,  so  famous  in  the  annals 
of  science,  civilization,  and  commerce.  After 
this  period,  the  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  riches 
pf  the  world,  centred  in  Babylon  ;  and  after  the 
conquest  of  that  monarchy  by  Cyrus,  the  Persian 
dominions  became  the  theatre  of  commerce,  opii- 
Jence,  and  luxury ;  Egypt,  Tyre,  and  Babylon, 
being .  all  comprised  within  the  limits  of  that 
extensive  and  potent  empire. 

tn  casting  a  retrospective  glance  on  a  period  of 
such  remote  antiquity,  and  of  which  so  few 
historical  monuments  remain,  we  have  seen  the 
history  of  Egypt  involved  in  fable,  her  philosophy 
.  and  theology  hid  behind  the  impenetrable  veil  of 
hieroglyphical  obscurity,  and  many  of  her  civil 
and  political  institutions  buried  in  oblivion.  Of 
die  Assyrians  we  know  nothing  at  all,  and  very 
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little  of  the  Babylonians,  in  regard  to  the  modes 
of  civil  and  social  life,  or  the  general  turn  of 
national  or  popular  manners.  Their  government 
was  monarchical,  and  seems  to  have  been  despotic'; 
their  manner  of  living  ostentatiously  magnificent 
and  luxurious;  their  mind  addicted  to  superstition, 
and  their  religion  a  system  of  the  grossest  idolatry, 
we  may  reasonably  suppose,  that  the  idea  of  one 
Supreme,  self-existent,  and  eternal  Being,  the 
author  of  all  existence,  was  the  original  and  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  religion  of  the  Babylonians, 
as  well  as  of  all  other  nations ;  but  they  seem, 
like  many  others,  to  have  in  process  of  time, 
almost  lost  this  primitive  idea.  The  original  wor- 
ship of  one  Supreme  intelligence  had  degenerated 
into  Zabaism,  or  the  worship  of  the  celestial  bodies. 
Mankind  in  every  age,  have  been  so  sensible  of 
their  own  weakness  and  unworthiness  to  approach 
the  throne  of  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  all,  as  to  see 
the  necessity  of  some  mediator  between  theni  and 
that  Almighty  Monarch  whom  they  supposed  to 
be  too  highly  exalted  to  regard  their  prayers,  or 
pay  any  attention  to  their  concerns.  This  suppo- 
sition, with  their  inability  to  conceive  either  the 
operation  of  an  omnipresent  and  all  prevailing 
spirit,  or  to  account  for  the  seeming  discordances 
and  mixture  of  evil  with  gopd,  under  the  immedi- 
ate government  of  such  a  Being,  induced  them 
to  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  several  subordinate 
deities,  governing  the  world  under  the  control  of 
the  Great  Supreme.  As  none  of  the  pagans 
supposed  those  subaltern  deities  to  be  beings  of 
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infinite  p^rfi^ction,  the  diflferent  willg  aad  jarring 
passions  of  those  subordinate  rulers,  might,  agqord- 
ing  to  the  ideas  ^  paganisni,  help  to  account  for 
the  seeming  di^order^  whkh  prevailed  in  the 
world.  The  Ba,hylonian$  imagined  that  they  say 
i;n  the  heavenly  bodies  tho$e  subordinate  a^d 
mediatorial  divinities;^  and  they  supposed  each 
orb  to  be.  the  habitation  of  aja  intelligent  axid 
powerful  beaxig*  delegated  by  the  Supreme  and 
Eternal  Author  of  all  things,  to  inspect  and  gavern 
bunaan.  ?Lffair§.  The  priests  were  astronomer^: 
t;hiCy  diligently  observed  the  revolutions  and  various 
appearances  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  assi^ed 
to  them  the  government  and  direction  of  particular 
days  in  regular  rotation  j  and  pretended,  by  their 
various  positions  and  configurations^  to  foretd 
future  events.  Thus  the  fallaciaus  science  of 
judicial  astrology  took  its  rise,  in  the  perversion 
of  astronomy  to  the  purposes  of  priestcraft.  Baby- 
lon was  the  cradle  of  astrology,  from  whence  it 
passed  into  Egypt.  Some  rather  suppose^tbat  if 
originated  in  the  latter  country,  and  from  thenc^ 
was  introduced  into  Chaldea.  Which  of  these 
two  suppositions  is  right,  is  a  qiuestion  which 
c?uwot  now  be  determined.  The  former  opinion, 
however,  is  the  most  probable.  But  it  is  certain, 
that  in  an  early  period,  it  existed  in  both  countries  • 
and  it  is  not  a  little  surprising,,  that  it  became  so 
'  universal,  almost  throughout  the  world,  and  that 
it  attracted  so  much  the  attention,  and  influenced 
so  powerfully  the  hopes  and  fears  of  mankind^  in 
almost  every  age  and  every  country,  under  almost 
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every  political  and  religious  system,  although 
discounteiuuaiced  and  condemned  by  the  doctrines 
of  .chadstianity.  Even  at  this  very  day  numbeis 
ci  the  vulgar,  in  every  country  of  Europe,  are 
S^rqogly  persuaded  of  the  possibility  of  foretelUog 
future  events,  by  the  configurations  of  the  planets. 
This  can  only  be  accounted  for  hy  considering 
the  pi'ying  curiosity  of  man,  ever  desirous  of 
enquiring  into  his  future  d^siiny*  Of  late,^  sound 
philosophy,  and  just  ideas  of  astronomical  suipjects, 
have  exploded  the  absurdities  and  inconsistencies 
of  judicial  astrology ;  and  yet  there  aie  some 
who  would  gkdly  revive  that  pretended  science, 
and  restore  it  to  its  former  credit,  by  attributing 
to  the  planets  an  influence  over  physical  and 
moral  events^  by  the  operation  of  natural  causes. 
But  sound  philosophy  and 'uniform  experience 
concur  to  shew>  that  in  the  system  of  nature  every 
thing  is  influenced  by  causes  placed  within  a 
certain  degree  of  approximation,  and  not  by  causes 
so  exceedingly  remote ;  and  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  astronomy  had  ascertained  the  distance 
of  the  celestial  bodies  to  be  such  as  leaves  no  room 
to  suppose  that  they  can  have  any  considerable 
influence  on  physical,  and  much  less  on  moral 
circumstances,  in  our  world,  either  in  regard  to 
nations  or  individuals.  Supposing  the  reality  of 
a  planetary  influence  on  the  affiairs  of  nations  and 
communities,  it  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
determine  its  nature  and  extent,  that  we  should 
be  in  possession  of  a  correct  and  well  authenticated 
astrological  history  of  the  world ;  but  no  such 
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work  is  any  where  to  be  met  with.  And  if  the 
effects  of  this  influence  on  the  affairs  of  nations 
and  collective  bodies  of  men  could  be  ascertained, 
it  would  still  be  impossible  to  determine  in  what 
manner  individuals  might  be  implicated  in  them. 
When  we  contemplate  the  direful  effects  of  public 
calamities,  of  plagues  and  earthquakes,  or  the 
destruction  of  the  human  species  in  battles  or 
sieges,  where  thousands  fall  in  one  day,  it  requires 
a  degree  of  credulity,  very  little  consistent  with 
either  philosophy  or  reason,  to  imagine  that  so 
many  individuals,  of  different  ages,  collected  out 
of  different  countries,  and  involved  in  one  general 
inisfortune,  were  born  under  the  same  planetary 
influence,  and  that  their  fate  was  determined  by 
the  same  configurations  of  the  celestial  bodies- 
A  pretended  skill  in  this  imaginary  science,  has, 
however,  notwithstanding  its  incompatibility  with 
the  dictates  of  reason,  and  the  principles  of  true 
philosophy,  been  an  useful  instrument  in  the  hands 
"of  impostors,  in  every  age,  and  in  every  country, 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  to  their  own  advantage 
the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  vulgar ;  as  it 
was  among  the  Babylonian  priests,  whose  religion, 
like  that  of  the  Egyptians,  appears  to  have  been 
an  intricate  and  mysterious  juggle,  calculated  for 
the  acquisition  of  wealth  and  power,  and  for 
obtaining  an  unlimited  ascendency  over  the  minds 
of  the  people. 

The  history  of  mankind  does  not  afford  a  more 
striking  instance  of  the  extensive   and   lasting 
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effects  of  established  systems  and  generally  receiv* 
ed  opinions,  on  the  operations  of  the  human 
intellect,  than  this  remarkable  px;epossession  in 
favour  of  judicial  astrology,  which,  probably^ 
would  never  have  been  thought  of,  had  it  not 
been  invented  by  the  priests  of  Babylon,  with 
whose  theological  system  it  was  essentially  inter- 
woven,  and  by  whose  sanction  and  authority  it  was 
brought  into  credit  among  a  credulous  and  super- 
stitious people,  with  whose  philosophical  and 
religious  ideas  it  was  perfectly  consistent. 

At  a  very  early  peric^d  astrology  had  spread 
from  Babylon  into  all  the  eastern  countries,  and, 
in  process  of  time,  throughout  the  whole  civilized 
world.  The  establishment  of  Christianity  diminish- 
ed its  credit,  but  did  not  extirpate  it  with  the  other 
numerous  superstitions  of  paganism.  Although 
the  christian  religion  condemned  the  study  of  this 
,  ideal  and  fallacious  science,  it  gained  ground  in 
such  a  manner,  that  it  was  held  at  last  in  almost 
as  high  estimation,  among  christians,  as  it  had 
been  among  pagans ;  and  was  not  exploded  even 
among  persons  of  no  inconsiderable  literary  attain- 
ments before  the  commencement,  or  rather  the 
middle,  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  even  at 
this  time  a  large  proportion  of  the  common  people 
of  this  christian  country  sincerely  believe  that  the 
book  of  fate  may  be  unsealed  by  the  study  of 
judicial  astrology.  That  an  imaginary  science, 
originating  from  an  erroneous  and  absurd  hypo- 
thesis, fabricated  by  the  Babylonian  priests,  should 
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have  had  $t>  extensive  i  Spread,  and  sb  universal 
an  influence  over  the  minds  of  men,  is  a  remarka* 
ble  and  striking  circumgtance  in  the  history  of  the 
human  intellect* 

The  Zabian,  or  Babylonian  religion,  which, 
according  to  Dr.  Rusdel,  and  other  accuratift 
investigators  of  antiquity,  consisted  principally  in 
the  adoration  of  the  celestial  orbs,  as  the  visible 
deities,  who,  as  they  imagined,  ruled  the  World 
in  subordination  to  the  sovereign  will  of  one 
Eternal  Infinite  and  All  pervading  Spirit,  degene- 
rated by  degrees  into  the  worship  of  images, 
erected  as  symbols  and  representatives  of  those 
celestial  divinities.  However^  St.  Jeromg^  ^md 
others,  suppose  that  idolatry,  or  the  worship  of 
images,  took  its  rise  from  the  erection  c^  Statues 
to  the  honour  of  kings  and  heroes,  which^  in 
process  of  time,  became  the  objects  of  this  adora- 
tion; and  assert,  that  the  statue  &f  Belus,  the 
successor  of 'Nimrod^  and  king  of  Babylon,  wasr 
the  first  object  of  this  kind  of  worship.  Perhaps 
both  these  circumstances  might  concui*  to  produce 
this  effect ;  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  things  of 
such  remote  antiqmty  are  capable  of  being  fully 
ascertained. 

From  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Babylon 
and  Nineveh,  history  leaves  us  almost  as  much 
in  the  dark,  concerning  the  political  occurrence^ 
which  took  place  in  the  ancient  empire  of  th^ 
Assyrians,  as  it  does  in  regard  to  their  laws,- 
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institutions,  and  manners,  until  the  extinction  of 
that  empire  by  the  revolt  of  the  governors  of 
Media  andBabylon,and  the  death  of  Sardanapulas. 
What  is  told  us  of  Belus,  Ninus,  and  Semiramis, 
is  so  ill  authenticated,  that  nothing  like  genuine 
information  can  be  collected  from  it :  and  even 
after  that  event,  the  history  of  those  nations  is  so 
confused,  that  it  cannot  be  relied  on.  It  would 
be  an  endless,  as  well  as  a  useless  lask,  to  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  discordances  of  historians  and  chro- 
nologers  relative  to  the  succession  and  reigns  of 
the  kings  of  Babylon,  both  before  and  after 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Each  different  writer  has 
framed  an  hypothesis  of  his  own,  and  laboured 
to  support  it;  and  modern  chronologers  have' 
often  employed  a  great  deal  of  lafborious  research 
in  order  to  collect  something  like  truth  from  their 
contradictofy  accounts.  However,  after  perusing 
all  the  relations  of  the  ancients,  and  the  researches 
of  the  modems,  we  only  know,  that  after  the 
death  of  Sardanapulas,  the  empire  of  the  Assyrians 
and  Babylonians,  which  is  always  accounted  the 
same,  was  sometimes  united,  and  sometimes  divid- 
ed, until  the  city  of  Nineveh  was,  by  reason  of 
its  revolt,  entirely  destroyed,  in  the  manner  so 
pathetically  described  by  the  prophet  Nahum,  of 
which  transactions  we  have  no  particulars  in 
history,  and  consequently  can  form  no  idea  of  it, 
but  from  the  striking  and  highly  coloured  picture 
given  of  it  by  the  prophet.  Of  the  victorious 
and  splendid  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  we  have 
no  succhict  and  coherent  account,  but  are  oUiged 
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to  collect  the  transactions  from  fragments  of  sacred 
and  profane  history ; .  and  yet,  of  all  the  Babylo- 
nian kings,  he  is  the  only  one  of  whont  we  have 
any  knowledge. 

Of  the  genius  and  national  manners  of  the 
Babylonians,  we  may,  perhaps,  form  some  tolera- 
bly just  idea  from  the  observation  of  well  known 
i  and  obvious  circumstances.     They  had  certainly 
made  no  inconsiderable  progress  in  the  sciences ; 
but  their  minds  were,  in  the  highest  degree, 
tinctured  with  superstition,  which  their  religion 
was  calculated  to  inspire  and  to  cherish.    Of  this, 
their  cultivation  of  astrology,  and  all  the  other  arts 
of  divination,  with  an  assiduity  and  attachment 
beyond  any  example  to  be  met  with  in  the  history 
of  other  nations  of  antiquity,  is  an  incontestible 
proof.  Their  astronomers  had  made  a  considera- 
ble progress  in  this  science,  and  had  discovered 
and  ascertained  the  revolutions  of  the  celestial 
orbs,  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  calculate  the  eclipses. 
Some  of  the  first  Greek  philosophers  travelled  to 
Babylon  for  information  relative  to  astronomy  and 
other  branches  of  knowledge;  and,  in  this  respect, 
Babylon  claims  a  share  with  Egypt  of  the  honour 
of  having  instructed  Greece.     The  uniform  and 
extensive  plain  in  which  Babylon  was  situated^ 
and  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  during  a  great 
part  of  the  year,  was  a  considerable  advantage  to 
the  Chaldean  astronomers.     The  Egyptians  pos* 
$essed  the  advantages  of  an  unclouded  atmosphere, 
in  an  equal,  or,  perhaps,  a  superior  degree ;  but 
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the  plains  of  Egypt  not  bdng  in  every  direction 
so  extensive  as  those  of  Chaldea,  did  not  display 
so  wide  an  horizon ;  nor  had  the  Egyptians,  or, 
indeed,  any  other  nation,  ancient  or  modem,  an 
observatory  of  so  stupendous  an  attitude  as  the 
great  tower  of  the  temple  of  Belus.  Some  wriiers 
tell  us,  that  the  perpendicular  height  of  this 
prod^'ous  structure  was  not  less  than  one  mile  ; 
but  who  believes  it  ?  That  elegant  and  ingenious 
writer.  Dr.  Russel,  (who  has  collected  and  ac- 
curately examined  the  descriptions  given  of  it  by 
those  ancient  authors,  who  had  seen  it,  and 
carefully  informed  themselves  of  its  dimensions) 
says,  that  the  temple  was  a  complete  square,  each 
of  whose  sides  was  1 200  feet.  By  this  description 
we  must  suppose  he  means,  that  the  temple  wa» 
of  a  cubical  form,  otherwise  his  description  is  not 
cfear,  by  leaving  the  height  undetermined*  From 
the  middle  of  this  edifice  the  tower  rose  six  hun- 
dred feet  square,  and  as  many  high.  On  the  top 
of  this  tower,  which,,  according  to  this  computa- 
tion of  its  altitude,  the  most  moderate  that  has 
ever  been  made,  arose  to  the  enormous  height  of 
eighteen  hundred  feet,  the  celebrated  Babylonian 
observatory  was  placed  where  the  priests  made 
their  astronomical  observations.  From  this  stu- 
pendous elevation  the  astromomer  saw  the  earth 
and  the  heavens  displayed  in  one  wide  and  uninter- 
rupted view,  which,  according  to  mathematical 
calculations,  allowing  for  the  curvature  of  the 
earth's  convex  surface,  could  not  extend  to  a  less 
distance,  over  that  uniform  and  level  Country,  than 
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fifty  miles  every  way,  from  the  place  of  observa-^ 
tion,*  and  must  consequently  have  taken  in  con^ 
siderably  more  than  the  whole  tract  inclosed 
within  the  different  branches  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tygris.    Above  and  beneath  the  vast  expanse 
presented  a  magnificent  and  extensive  prospect, 
calculated  to  fill  the  mind  of  the  spectator  with 
the  most  awful  and  exalted  idea  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  universe,  and  afforded  the  Babylonian  astro- 
nomers an  opportunity  of  observing  the  courses 
of  the  celestial  orbs,  for  a  long  space  of  time,  in 
their  passage  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  edge 
pf  so  wide  an  horizon.     The  prodigious  height 
of  this  tower,  although  attested  by  all  historians 
^d  ancient  travellers,  seems  almost  to  stagger  the 
credulity  of  nM>dern  times.    However,  if  it  was 


•This  supposed  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  prospect  seen  from 
the  Babylonian  observatm-y,  on  the  top  of  tlie  tower  of  Belus,  is 
£)unded  on  mathematical  principles.  The  method  of  discovering 
at  what  distance  the  regular  curvature  of  tiie  earth's  surface 
permits  objects  to  be  seen  upon  it,  from  any  given  height,  or,  vice 
ver^a,  is  this :— To  the  earth's  iMameter  add  the  height  of  the  eye, 
multiply  the  s»im  by  that  height,  then  the  squai'e  root  of  the  product 
gives  the  distance  sought.    In  the  present  case  thus  :— 

Diameter  of  the  earth,  in  feet,  ac-7  ^^  -  ^  ^   a.     u 
carding  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  i  ^^^^^^  °^^"  observatory. 

41798117  1800=75239850600, 

and  75239850600=274298  feet=51  miles,  7  fiir.  132  yards,  2  feet. 

This  method  is  useful  at  sea,  to  discover  the  distance  of  any 
object  of  a  known  height,  as  soon  as  it  appears  in  the  horizon. 
And  although  no  part  of  tiie  land  is  supposed  to  present  a  surface 
so  uniformly  level  as  an'expanse  of  water,  yet,  in  so  flat  a  country 
as  the  environs  of  Bal>ylon,  and  the  whde  province  of  Chaldea,  it 
cannot  be  far  from  the  truth. 
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not  quite  so  high  as  it  has  been  generally  repre- 
sented by  ancienjt  writers,  it  must  have  been  of  an 
extraordinary  and  stupendous  altitude  to  authorize 
such  bold  exaggerations ;  for  no  traveller  would 
have  ventured  to. give  it  such  an  almost  incredible 
elevation,  had  not  its  height  been  in  reality  such 
as  to  astonish  the  spectator. 

The  genius  of  the  Babylonians,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge  of  it  from  known  circumstances,  appears 
to  have  been  inclined  to  superstition,  and  their  sys- 
tem of  religion  tended  to  encourge  and  strengthen 
that  turn  of  mind.     The  great  number  of  their 
astrologers,  soothsayers,  diviners,  &c.  however, 
shews  their  intellectual  faculties  to  have  been 
active,  and  their  minds  full  of  curiosity  and  the 
spirit  of  enquiry.     History  does  not,  with  any 
degree  of  precision,  inform  us  how  far  they  carried 
their  attainments  in  astronomy,   the  study  to 
which  they  were  tpost  addicted.  Their  proficiency, 
however,  was  such  as  to  enable  them  to  calculate 
eclipses,  and  to  attract  the  Greeks  to  Babylon  for 
the  acquisition  of  astronomical  knowledge.  They 
seem,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  been  a  people 
addicted  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  although, 
like  the  Egyptians,  and  other  nations  of  antiquity, 
they  formed  many  vague  and  absurd  ideas  and 
opinions.    Their  taste  seems  to  have  been  turned 
to  ostentatious  splendour  in  their  appearance,  and 
bulky  magnificence  in  their  architecture,  as  may 
be  conjectured  not  only  from  that  prodigious 
structure,  the  temple  of  Belus,  but  also  from  the 
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extent  of  the  royal  palace,  and  the  vast  circuit 
and  bulk  of  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  plan,  the . 
fortifications,  and  embellishments  of  Babylon,  do 
honor  to  the  authors  of  them,  whoever  they  were, 
and  give  us  an  exalted  idea  of  the  power  and 
greatness  of  a  people  that  executed  works  of  such 
prodigious  magnitude.  We  cannot  but  observe 
how  much  the  writers,  who  have  transmitted  to 
us  a  description  of  this  ancient  and  celebrated 
city,  disagree  among  themselves  in  regard  to  its 
extent  and  the  height  of  its  walls ;  and  their 
relations  concerning  those  particulars  may  be 
considered  as  striking  instances  of  the  uncertainty 
of  history,  in  regard  to  circumstantial  details. 
Diod.  Siculus  says  the  walls  of  Babylon  were  45 
miles  in  .circuit.  Clitarchus  describes  them  as 
365  feet  high,  and  fortified  with  150  towers. 
Strabo  tells  us,  that  their  circuit  was  488  miles. 
Quintus  Curtius  says  their  height  was  150  feet, 
thickness  32  feet,  and  circuit  46  miles.  Herodotus 
asserts  their  height  to  have  been  300  feet,  their 
thickness  75  feet,  and  their  circuit  60  miles ;  and 
although  the  last  mentioned  author  is  almost  uni- 
versally accused  of  exaggeration,  and  a  proneness 
ot  fiction,  not  only  in  this  description,  but  in  many 
others  of  his  narratives,  the  ingenious  Dr.  Rmsel 
seems  inclined  to  give  the  preference  to  his  de- 
scription ;  because,  of  all  the  authors  who  have 
written  on  this  subject,  he  alone  had  seen  Babylon 
in  the  zenith  of  its  splendor  and  magnificence.  It 
is,  however,  impossible  to  reconcile  those  defective 
and  disagreeing  accounts,  but  from  them,  taken 
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collectively,  we  may  discover  that  the  city  was  of 
an  immense  extent,  and  the  walls  of  an  astonishing 
height  and  thickness.  As  to  the  different  accounts 
of  the  height  of  those  celebrated  walls,  we  must 
remember,  that  Darius  Hystaspes.  is  said  to  have 
reduced  it  to  the  half  of  what  it  had  formerly  been, 
in  consequence  of  the  revolt  of  the  city  against 
the  Persian  government ;  so  that  the  descriptions 
given  by  those  who  visited  Babylon  before  and 
after  that  event,  must  in  consequence  be  very 
different.     And  M.  D'Anville,  who  is  called  by 
many,  and  especially  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  the  prince 
of  geographers,  says,  that  when  the  ancient  texts, 
which  describe  the  extent  of  Babylon  and  of 
Thebes,  in  Egypt,  are  settled,  the  exaggerations 
reduced,  and  the  measures  ascertained,  it  will  be 
found  that  those  famous  cities  filled  the  great,  but 
not  incredible  extent  of  25  or  30  miles;    an 
hypothesis  widely  different  from  what  has  com* 
monly  been  believed.    Mem.  de  /*  Academic,  bfc. 
Thus,  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  ancient 
historians,  and  their  modern  commentators,  al- 
though widely  disagreeing  in  regard  to  particulars, 
we  may  conclude  that  Babylon  far  surpassed  in 
extent  the  largest  of  our  European  cities ;  and  in 
that  particular,  as  its  form  was  nearly  square,  it 
was  equal  to  any  two  of  them ;  but  as  the  houses 
were  not  contiguous,  and  the  streets  wide  and  far 
asunder,    forming  by   their  intersections   large 
squares  of  garden,   and  arable,   and  meadow 
ground,   it  cannot  be  supposed  to  have   been 
nearly  equal  to  either  London  or  Paris  in  popular 
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tion.  The  plan,  whether  it  had  been  the  effect, 
of  sagacious  design,  or  of  caprice,  was  grand,  i 
beautiful,  and  useful,  and  equally  conducive  to 
to  the  security,  the  pleasure,  and  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  Babylonian  monarchs, 
desirous  of  rendering  their  capital  impregnable  to 
every  mode  of  attack,  at  that  time  known  or 
thought  of,  had  surrounded  it  with  walls  of  an 
immense  height  and  thickness,  and  ditches  of  a 
proportionable  width  and  depth,  constantly  sup- 
plied with  water  *by  the  Euphrates,  which  ran 
through  the  middle  of  the  city.  The  streets  were 
laid  out  in  right  lines,  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  city,  crossing  one  another  at  right 
angles;  so  that,  from  every  intersection,  four  gates 
of  the  city  might  be  seen,  every  street  forming  a 
most  magnificent  vista,  very  unlike  the  narrow 
and  crooked  streets  of  our  European  cities.  The 
vast  extent  of  the  place  admitted  large  squares  of 
garden  and  arable  land  between  the  intersecting 
streets, 'so  that  every  house  might  have  a  small 
field  behind  it.  This  contrivance  contributed 
exceedingly  to  render  the  city  proof  against  the 
assaults  of  famine,  if  it  was  blockaded  and  its  sup- 
plies intercepted,  as  its  impregnable  walls  and  un- 
fordable  ditches  rendered  it  invulnerable  against  the 
assaults  of  an  enemy.  Another  circumstance  of 
exceeding  great  utility  and  advantage,  which  has 
not  been  generally  remarked,  was  involved  in  this 
plan.  It  was  in  a  particular  manner  adapted  to 
the  k)cal  circumstances  of  the  situation  and  the 
nature  of  the  climate }  for  if  such  a  city,  surrounded 
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with  \valls  of  80  prodigious  a  height^  ^tuited  in 
so  sultry  ^  climate,  and  so  damp  a  soil,  in  the 
midst  of  so  low  and  level  a  countiy,  had  been 
close  crouded  in  a  narrow  Compass,  like  our 
modem  cities^  it  would  have  been  a  mere  sank  of 
pestilendal  contagion.  ,  The  hdght  of  the  walk 
wduld  have  prevented  the  circulation  of  the  air 
frotn  the  open  cdUntry^  and  have  rendered  the  at- 
mosph^e  of  the  city  in  the  highest  degtee  noxious 
and  fatal  to  its  inhabitants ;  all  which  pernicious 
effects  were  obviated  by  the  open  and  fural  plan 
on  which  it  was  constructed,  so  that  we  cannot  but 
remark)  that  the  great  purposes  of  magmficence, 
strength,  and  salubrity,  were  combined  in  the  plan, 
a  circumstance  which  must  attract  our  attention, 
and  excite  our  admiration,  in  contemplating  the 
transactions  of  so  early  a  period. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  undoubtedly,  expecting  no 
less  than  to  establish  a  monarchy  as  durable  as  the 
world  itself,  completed  the  fortifications  and  em- 
belUshiTietlt^  of  the  city.  All  his  vast  projects, 
however,  were  soc»i  brought  to  nothing,  by  that 
Protidence  which  rules' and  governs  all,  and  caA, 
at  any  time,  confound  the  wisdom  of  the  wis<  ( 
attwgbg  with  wisdom  unsearchable  that  uninter-- 
rupt^d  train  of  causes  and  effects  which  determines 
the  success  of  all  human  projects.  The  wealth  and 
power  of  the  Babylonians  soon  produced  a  careless 
security  joined  to  the  most  extravagant  luxury : 
Masters  of  the  best  part  of  the  vrorlc),  the  Babyld- 
nian  kings,  successors  of  the  great  Nebuchadnezir 
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zar,  instead  of  follo\(^ing  his  example,  and  pursuing 
the  same  vigorous  measures,  addicted  themselves 
to  indolence  and  (luxurious  effeminacy.  They 
paid  no  attention  to  political  or  military  affairs, 
and  a  total  relaxation  of  discipline  introduced  itself 
into  the  army.  The  Babylonian  troops,  who, 
under  Nebuchadnezzar,  had  appeared  irre- 
sistible, were  so  degenerated,  that  in  the  war  a- 
gainst  the  Medes  and  Persians,  they  were  unable 
to  face  the  enemy  in  the  field,  and  experienced  a 
continued  succession  of  defeats.  History  affords 
but  little  information  that  c-an  be  relied  ou  con- 
ceming  the  immediate  causes  and  particular  trans* 
actions  of  that  war.  All  we  can  collect  on  the 
subjectis,  that  the  Babylonians,  almost  constantly 
defeated,  having  seen  the  subjugation  of  all  their 
vast  dominions,  were  at  length  obliged  to  shut 
themselves  up  in  the  capital,  where  the  whole 
remaining  force  of  their  empire  being  concentrated, 
they  supposed  that  the  height  and  strength  of  their 
walls  would  ensure  their  safety  against  all  attacks 
of  the  enemy,  while  their  vast  magazines,  with  the 
resources  afforded  by  the  fields  and  gardens  within 
the  city,  would  enable  them  to  bid  defiance  to  all 
the  attacks  of  famine.  The  court,  lulled  into  a 
fatal  security,,  and  immersed  in  sensual  luxury, 
took  little  precaution  for  defence..  The  Dow- 
ager Queen  had  the  administration  of  public  affairs ; 
and  Belshazzar,  the  reigning  king,  was  a  stranger 
to  state  affairs.  Things  being  in  this  situation, 
Cyrils  was  informed,  that  on  a  certain  approaching 
festival  the  whole  city  would  be  plunged  in  the  most 
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riotous  scenes  of  drunkenness  and  debauchery* 
On  receiving  this  intelligence  he  formed  the  pro- 
ject of  cutting  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  a  little 
above  the  dty,  and  turning  its  current  into  the 
vast  reservoirs  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  made 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  superabundant 
waters  of  that  river,  which,  in  the.  times  of  great 
floods,  brought  down  such  a  quantity  of  water 
from  the  mountains  of  Media  and  Armenia,  as 
used  to  inundate  the  country,  and  sometimes  the 
city  itself.  Having  carried  this  plan  into  execution, 
in  the  evening  preceding  the  festival,  the  river 
was  quickly  dried,  and  he  marched  his  troops  up 
'  the  channel  dh-ectly  into  the  city,  and  either  find- 
ing the  brazen  gates  descending  to  the  river  open, 
or  els^  forcing  them,  he  entered  the  city  without 
opposition,  and  found  the  inhabitants,  the  soldiery, 
and  the  court,  engaged  in  scenes  of  debauchery 
and  intemperance.    There  advancing  to  the  royal 
palace,  he  ^oon  forced  an  entrance,  and  put  the 
king  and  all  his  courtiers  to  the  sword,  in  the  midst 
of  their  drunken  revels.     Thus  fell  Babylon,  the 
most  celebrated  city  of  the  ancient  world,  in  the 
reiga  of  Servius  Tallius,  kiag  of  Rome :  an  event 
which  constituted  the  first  great  revolution  and 
transfer  of  power  and  property  among  mankind  ; 
for  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  monarchies  are 
always  accounted  the  same ;  the  latter  being  only 
a  continuation  of  the  former,  under  a  different 
dynasty  of  princes. 

During  the  period  of  time  in  which  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Euphrates,  were 
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the  grand  theatre  of  human  action,  and  the  coun- 
tries where  civilization,  science,  and  luxury  had 
principally  made  theli  appearance,  aU  Europe,  ex- 
cept Greece,  was  buried  in  savage  ignorance,  with- 
out the  knowledge  q£  any  of  the  arts  or  conveni^ 
ences  of  dvUized  society.  Of  all  th^  £\iropeana 
she  Gre^s  were  the  only  people  who  had  begun 
to  emerge  £rom  barbarism.  As  early  as  the  age  of 
.  Moses  the  Greeks  had  begun  to  strike  out  the  rude 
outlines  ofgovemment  and  civil  polity;  and  during 
the' period  which  ^htpsed  between  the  egress  ef  i 
the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  and  thq  establishment 
<A  thi&  monarchy  in  the  house  of  David,  their  dif^ 
fbrent  kingdoms  and  states  had  assumed  a  regular 
and  systematical  appearance ;  and  from  that  time, 
to  the  sera  marked  by  the  re%n  pf  Nebftchad- 
ixezBar,  they  had  made  gradual  advances  in  science 
apd  civilization.  It  was  not,  however,  until  nearly 
th^  commencement  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign, 
that  tb?  Greds  philosophers,  travelling  inta  Egypt 
and  Chaldea,  began  to  import  into  their  own  coun- 
try the  karaing  of  foreign  nations ;  and  this  may 
bejSKed  as  the  epoch  of  Grecian  philosophy.  This 
memorable  sera  is  marked  by  such  a  constellation 
of  great  and  illustrious  characters  as  no  preceding 
age  perhaps  could  boast ;  for  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  may,  without  any  impropriety,  be  caHed  the 
foundjer  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy,  and  was  in 
the  strictest  sense  the  author  of  its  greatness,  was 
contemporary  with  Cyrus,  who  overthrew  that 
splendid  political  structure,  and  founded  the  Per- 
sian empire  upon  its  ruins.     Cyrus,  according  io 
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the  most  approTed  chronology,  being  bom  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign,  A.  C.  6oo. 
In  this  age  Periander  ruled  at  Corinth,  and  Pisis- 
tratus  in  Athens ;  Solon  also,  and  Daniel,  as  well 
as  the  philosophers  Anaximander  and  Pithagorat 
were  contemporary  with  the  abovementioned  con- 
spicious  political  characters.  While  Greece  was 
making  considerable  advances  in  science  and  legis- 
lation, a  nation  was  formed  in  Italy  which  was 
designed  by  Providence  to  bear  rule  over  the  whole 
dviUTied  part  of  mankind.  Rome,  the  destined 
mistress  of  the  world,  was  founded  by  Romuhis, 
in  the  reign  of  Achaa,  or  Ahas,  king  of  Judah, 
A^  C.  y^^Zj  and  148  yctars  before  the  conameiica- 
meat  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  according 
to  the  most  generally  received  systems  of  chro- 
n-ology.  We  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  those 
computations  relative  to  the  events  of  a  remote 
and  obscure  antiquity  to  be  exactly  ascertained ; 
we  can  only  regard  them  as  af^roximadons  to 
truth ;  but  anachronisms  of  a  few  years  ate  of 
idfttlQ  importance  in  a  view  of  ancient  history, 
whefe  historiana  and  chronologers  themselves, 
after  the  most  laborious  researches,  cannot  agree. 

The  city  of  Rome,  when  newly  built  on  the 
Palatine  Mcnmt,  contained  about  a  thousand 
houses  or  huts,  built  of  mud,  and  thatched  with 
reeds ;  and  the  palace  of  its  king  was  of  the 
same  materials.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
who  were  able  to  bear  arms,  were  about  three 
thousand,  and  the  whole  Roman  territory  was 
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about  eight  miles  across.  The  inhabitants  con- 
sisted of  lawless  vagabonds^  debtors,  outlaws,  and 
malefactors,  collected  together  by  its  warlike  and 
savage  founder;  and,  in  order  to  increase  the 
number  of  citizens,  it  was  made  a  sanctuary  for 
all  persons  of  a  similar  description.  From  so 
despicable  a  beginning  arose  the  greatest  and 
most  powerful  empire  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Among  the  savage  citizens  of  infant  Rome,  we 
Cannot,  however,  but  observe  a  steady  and  prudent 
disposition  of  mind,  as  well  as  a  warlike  and 
oiterprising  genius.  Wise  laws  were  enacted,  and 
prudent  regulations,  suitable  to  a  newly  formed 
state,  were  adopted  in  the  reign  of  Romulus. 
Numa  Pompilius,  his  successor,  and  second  king^ 
of  Rome,  was  a  lover  of  peace ;  and  in  his  long 
and  peaceful  reign  he  regulated,  vtdth  the  most 
minute  exactness  and  attention,  the  civil  and 
religious  institutions  of  the  Romans ;  so  that  he 
may,  vrfth  the  greatest  propriety,  be  called  the 
author  of  their  religion  and  laws.  Romulus  wal 
the  David,  and  Numa  the  Solomon  of  the  Ro« 
mans.  The  general  aspect  of  the  world,  at  the 
close  of  the  period,  we  have  been  contemplating 
was  this:  the  Persian  empire,  founded  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Babylonian  greatness,  uniting  the 
richest,  the  most  popvdous,  and  best  cultivated 
parts  of  the  world  under  its  dominions;  the  Greek 
republics  considerably  advanced  in  the  knowledge 
of  legislature,  civil  government,  and  the  military 
art :  Rome,  in  its  infancy,  under  a  regal  govern* 
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ment,  but  as  yet  scarcely  emerged  from  bar- 
barism, little  known,  and  holding  ne  conspicuous 
rank  in  the  scale  of  nations ;  and  all  the  rest  of 
Europe  in  a  state  similar  to  that  of  the  savage 
trib€;,s  of  America  when  first  discovered  by  the 
Spaniards. 

Having  endeavoured  to  display  as  distinct  a 
view  of  this  long  and  dark  period  of  history,  which 
may  properly  be  called  the  infancy  of  science  and 
civilization,  as  the  obscurity  of  the  subject  permits, 
I  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself  with  uncere  esteem 
and  profound  respect. 

Sir,  your's,  &c. 

J.  a 

LETTER    XL 


SIR, 

^WE  now  begin  to  have  a  view  of  a  more 
interesting,  as  well  as  a  more  luminous  period, 
commencing  and  ending  with  the  Persian  empire, 
and  a£Fording  ample  matter  of  speculation  to  a 
curious  observer  of  events. 

Persia,  from  an  obscure  and  dependent  king- 
dom, exalted  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Babylonian 
cmpure  to  the  Wghest  pitch  of  opulence,  power. 
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and  splendor,  soon  began  to  deviate  from  the 
vigorous  plan  of  administration  of  the  great  Cyru8« 
Her  monarchs,  placed  on  the  summit  of  humw 
greatness,  degenerated  from  the  virtues  which  had 
placed  their  victorious  ancestor  on  the  throne^  and 
adopted  the  pride,  the  pomp,  the  ostent^tioua 
pageantry,  and  eflPeminating  luxury  of  the  Baby- 
lonian monarchs,  which  had  caused  the  downfal 
of  their  power,  the  subversion  of  their  empire^ 
and  the  extinction  of  their  race.  This  awful 
lesson  had  no  effect  on  the  Persian  kings.  Persia 
keeping  up  her  splendor,  declined  in  power.  The 
administration  grew  corrupt,  the  government 
fieeble  and  inefficacious,  and  the  military  discipline 
relaxed  and  neglected.  The  monarch,  generally 
a  stranger  to  public  affairs,  and  the  monarchy 
resting  more  on  its  ancient  fame  than  on  its  pre- 
sent power,  while  the  rival  and  hostile  Greeks, 
daily  improving  in  arts  and  arms,  began  openly 
to  bid  defiance  to  the  power  of  the  great  King, 
and  his  numerous  but  undisciplined  armies.  Some 
of  the  Persian  monarchs,  it  is  true,  seemed  to 
awake  from  their  lethargy  and  shew  a  spirit  of 
enterprize,  which,  for  a  moment,  promised  the 
revival  of  their  glory  and  the  re-establishment  of 
t!heir  declining  power ;  but  these  attempts  were 
no  more  than  transient  exertions,  the  efforts  of 
expiring  strength.  Darius  Hystaspes  was  the  first 
monarch  of  Persia  who  undertook  a  war  against 
the  Greeks ;  but  the  bloody  plains  of  Marathon 
taught  him  how  to  appreciate  the  courage,  the 
discipline,  and  military  skill  of  his  European 
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enemies ;  and  after  a  disgraceful  termination  of  a 
war  marked  with  defeat  and  disaster^  on  the  part 
of  the  Persians,  that  prince,  vnth  his  crown, 
bequeathed  to  his  successor,  Xerxes,  his  animosity 
against  Greece,  and  his  desire  of  effacing  the 
disgrace  of  Persia.  Xerxes  caused  the  trumpet 
of  war  to  sound  through  every  province  of  his 
vast  domim'ons,  and  after  extraordinary  prepara- 
tions, attacked  Greece,  A.  C.  481,  with  the  most 
formidable  armament  mentioned  in  history.  Her- 
odotus  estimates  the  forces  of  Xerxes  at  one 
million  seven  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  eighty 
thousand  horse.  Trogus  gives  the  number  at 
only  one  million  foot,  and  eighty  thousand  horse. 
The  number  of  gallies  is  rated  at  two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  eight,  and  the  transport  vessels 
at  three  thousand.  Historians,  however,  disagree 
very  much  in  regard  to  the  number  of  the  Peraan 
troops,  as  they  do  upon  every  other  subject  when- 
ever they  pretend  to  give  an  exact  account  of 
number,  and  other  minute  particulars,  which  they 
take  for  the  most  part  ftom  common  report,  and 
not  from  correct  information.  The  disagreement 
of  historians  respecting  this  great  and  important- 
transaction,  is  only  similar  to  innumeiable  other 
instances  of  historical  uncertainty,  in  regard  to 
circumstantial  minutiae,  with  which  it  is  almost 
morally  impossible  that  the  historian  should  be 
perfectly  acquainted ;  and  it  ought  to  operate  as 
a  caution  against  too  easy  a  credulity,  when  we 
find  historians  pretending  to  tell  us  what  it  is 
evident  that  they  cannot  possibly  know.^ 
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Notwithsjtandiqg  t^ic^e  unayo^ab^  ^rpf ^  ^^4 
4f;$corda^es,  thef^  js^  ^pwever^  np  TC^n  tp 
dguht  of  jtlvs  arm^ept  baying  jbf^  the  inos,t 
^prrpji^s^ble  thje  wQrid  ha§  jev,er  §teff. ;  ^uvJ  ?:^  W- 
.4ently  4^p}ays  t^e  v^st  Tjesources  pf  the  Ff  rsiap 
empire^  aud  ifs  irresistible  power,  i^ ^^  ^^j'^f ^^ 
h^d  beeff.  ^ell  i^^agqd  ^  bji^  number^  cou]14  ^I^Pt 
^¥Pf^-y  ^?  y^S^  9f  9^W9S^y  ipijitary  di$.ciplu;i,e, 
;^d  patriotism.  ..Greece  w^  2f:  that  dme  an 
..assemb^ge  of  j^4.ep^^^i^.4  pfi^^  hostile  ^ates; 
but  f9f  d^  ^y  asipn  |mpe^j[ed  the^  tp  adopt  ^^jagr 
^o.u^  (ipuns^,,  a^Bid  tp  take  incisive  measure$« 
7h£  ^f^s,  Siett^g  ^side  all  fubjecta  qf  di$co&te]?yt 
,a^d  aiU£B^£ky^^^  fffs^^P  tl^e  cpf^i- 

SV?fl^ere3itthg.c9Wfflopcay^^  AU  tfee  rfjffer.ei^t 
#^5,  ie;[a:epj:  fh^  TThefeajgia,  whjp  wer^  wy?rij?bjy 
m^k^d  to  the  Per^Mto  wterest,  mtcr^d  into  ^ 
ftO^e^dpjPftcy,  f9]Wj^4;U»on  jt^eir  c^mBiojaifl^ere&t, 
^  r^ellij^g  ?  ferdjgp  i*iya?iop,  wbkfr  t^e5iii;en€4 
flP^^?H9g  fess  tJ^  5jibiugat/u?n  jajjd  Sieryitude  tp 

Jt^9PL3flfi  pretend  ftpjt  pnly  to  ^detajOi  t^  most 
fljj#a;U(2  particjiljU-^  x){  t^s  :v^ar,  J^oc  a^sjo  to  ^iffifu^e 
.U?  jyit;h  cixf:}^fpi$pj^rpi4  narf^tiyjes  pf  tjb^e  ^^^e^ 
;iyhich  .tqok  pl^-cp  ipi  t,be  coi^ils  of  wa;*,  held 
JjiOjth  jra^ong  J^e  9rf^  afljd  Per^ans  j  jh^  pa^^. 
x:^l3X  9pi(^9ft5,  of  jyi^f^owus,  fieplie,w  pf  Xer^, 
^d  cofffffi^f^dsf  <of  the  land  fprc^s^  .of  i^tabazi^ 
joj^d  ^p/"  ^^^er^es  ^^ipsejf,  ^nd  the  argumep^ts  usied 
by  ^Qffi  jfpr  ^nd  ^gainjt  wndertaJd^g  thjs  grand 
expedition^  yyjfb  mgipy  other  miftvit^  particuUurSj 
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nC'hfch  \^cf  maty  consider  as  embenishmehf s  of  his- 
tory, birt  can  hardly  esteem  them  real  narratiyes 
ot  facts,  unless  historians  had  condescended  to 
inform  us  by  what  means  they  had  obtained  thfe 
fcnfowFedge  of  ^hat  passed  ih  those  irtiHtary  cdtin- 
cfk  of  th6  Greek  aftd  Persian  commanders,  lie* 
g*cfibgi  ho^ei^^f  these  eirctimfsts^ms^  detaSs 
merely  a^  hfefotfe**  6rriametf tf,-  (he  feal  aiYtheatic 
fehtici^  of  Aik  m&[ti^f2bk  eispeSfhtu  mtirts,  Hi 
aii  eminent  d^gtee^  the  remerabrafnce  and  af(en« 
tkyft  of  postetky*  Th6  Pet^ten  king^  with  his 
innilmierabie  iHtnldfti^^,  passed  the  Hellespott 
out  of  Asiat  into  Eui^o^.-  The  Greeks  were 
obliged  to  te^^^  before  an  army  which  seemed 
irresistible^  bcrf  tlie  ga%iift  »id  almost  unparalleled 
defbkre  of  the  straits  of  Th«-mdpyl»y  a  narrow  de- 
Sk  aWioftg  the  mounNfa&ls  of  Thessaly,  by  Leonida9 
and  las  Spaf  ta^n&,  ga^^e  the  Persians  a  formidable 
specinwen  of  Griecian  valour  and  discipline.  The 
Si>artari  king,  with  his  valiant  detachment,  having 
fallen  ovei^^ered  with  numbets  in  that  eveif 
Aierndrable  action^,  the  Pci^srarw  gafined  m  unob- 
structed enttiaufH*e  into  the  interior  of  Greece;  and 
the  Athfeniafte,  uiiable  fo  defend  theii*  city,  retired 
(o  their  sRifH?.  ierxes  advaftciiig  with  his  enor^ 
ittous  army,^  pfeteferecf  a»!d  destroyed  the  country 
in:  the  tctost  depldra&le  manner,  levelled  ^ith  the 
gi^oui^  the  temples  of  the  gods  of  Greece,  afnd 
biJttm  AtheSs^  to  the  sight  6f  it&  ta^rili^d  cldzeiis, 
iifrha,  from  t^i^  s^)s,  #ete  iAdignteiJrt  spectators 
of  the  flamefe  which  reduced  thfeJr  city  to  ashes, 
artd  involved  their  teinples  affd  posses^ibiis  ik  6*e 
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general  conflagration.     The  Persian  fleet  at  the 
same  time  advanced,  but  was  totally  defeated  by 
the  Greekji,  who  afterwards  ventured  to  attack 
the  Persians  by  land.  The  fortune  of  the  war  was 
then  change^}.     The  Persians  defeated,  harassed, 
and  disheartened,  began  to  retreat.    The  Greeks, 
on  this  occa§ion,  adopted  a  plan  worthy  to  serve 
as  a  lesson  to  every  nation  in  similar  circumstances* 
Instead  of  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the  terrified 
enemy,  which  they  might  easily  have  done,  they 
gave  him  every  opportunity  of  effecting  it.    They 
wisely  considered,  that  such  a  numerous  host  of 
armed  foes,  shut  up  in  their  country,  without  a 
possibility  of  retreating,  might,  through  necessity, 
adopt  vigorous  measures  and  grow  courageous 
through  despair;  and,  indeed,  before  such  a  num- 
ber of  enemies  could  have  been  cut  off  or  subdued, 
the  whole  country  must  have  been  rendered  an 
entire  scene  of  slaughter  and  desolation.    If  they 
had  even  surrendered  prisoners,  their  numbers 
were  sufficient  to  produce  a  femine  in  a  country 
of  so  inconsiderable  an  extent  as  Greece.  Through 
these  considerations  the  Greeks  contrived  to  spread 
a  rumour  in  the  enemy's  camp,  that  they  had 
resolved , to  destroy  the  bridge  of  boat§  which  the 
Persians  had  laid  over  the  Hellespont,  a  measure 
which  they  never  intended  to  take.  It  is  even  said, 
that  Themistocles,  commander  of  the  Athenian 
fleet,  gave  private  information  of  this  determination 
to  the  Persian  king,  under  colour  of  friendship. 
The  consequence,  however,  was,  that  Xerxes, 
pamc-struck,  immediately  retreated;  and  having 
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left  an  army  of  400,000  men,  under  the  command 
of  Mardonius,  he  himself,  with  the  rest  of  his 
army,  crossed  the  Hellespont  into  Asia.  Mardonius 
was  totally  defeated  the  next  campaign  by  the 
Greeks,  himself  slain,  and  his  numerous  army, 
which  was  apparently  fully  suf&cient  for  the  con- 
quest of  all  Greece,  was  almost  entirely  annihilat- 
ed.   In  this  manner,  the  most  powerful  armament 
ever  fitted  out  by  any  nation,  experienced  nothing 
but  defeat  and  disgrace.     Tliis  memorable  ex- 
pedition deservedly  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in 
history,  and  is  worthy  of  particular  remark.     It 
exhibits  a  warlike  and  patriotic  people  repelling 
a  most  formidable  invasion  from  an  enemy,  whose 
numbers  and  resources  were  in  more  than  a  ten- 
fold proportion  superior  to  theirs,  and  shews,  in 
the  most  striking  point  of  view,  the  contrast 
l^etween  patriotism  and  military  discipline,  on  the 
one  side,  and  luxury,  eflfcminacy,  and  mismanage- 
ment on  the  other.  The  succeeding  wars,  between 
Greece  and  Persia,  were  carried  on  with  various 
success;  but,  upon  the  whole,  in  a  manner  favor- 
able to  the  Greeks.  The  Persians  soon  found  them 
terrible  and  dangerous  enemies,  and  considered 
them  as  the  aspiring  rivals  of  their  power.     The 
Persian  monarchs,  after  this,  adopted  the  policy 
of  turning  the  arms  of  the  Greek  republics  one 
against  another,  by  a  seasonable  distribution  of 
bribes,  among  the  most  active  chiefs  and  persons 
of  the  greatest  power  and  influence;  and  Persian 
gold,  during  a  long  time,  agitated  Greece  with 
intestine  wars  and  commotions.    At  length  a 
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paiod  arrived,  in  which  the  affairs  of  Greeccf  t6ok 
a  turn,  which  proved  equally  fetal  to  the  liberties 
of  that  country^  and  the  existence  of  the  Persisdfi 
monarchy.  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  a  small 
and  hitherto  unnoticed  kingdom,  had  in  his  youth 
been  an  hostage  among  the  Thebans,  and  in  that 
sttuiation  had  recieived  an  edticatioCi  suitable  to  his 
rank.  He  had  studied  philosophy  aftd  thetorKt, 
under  the  abiest  masters,  md  had  been  traifted  to 
arms  tinder  the  great  Epaminondas.  Being  eft- 
dowed  by  mature  with  tt  great  and  aspiring  genius, 
afid  an  e:iiscelIeM  understanding,  he  had  profited 
in  a  ^tiperetttfftent  degree  by  the  instructions^  6i 
those  great  men ;  and  coming  to  the  thr'one  of 
Mafceddnia,  wkh  these  personal  advantages*,  h^ 
soon  began  t<$  form  th^e  ifiost  exf erisive  plaiis  for 
a^grandizmg  hk  power.  By  a  triain  of  thei  tnmt 
profotmd  i^  successful  politics  he  procured  him- 
self to  be  recognized  a  memberof  th^  A!n^hyctk>njc 
council^  or  general  assembly  of  the  Greeks,-  which 
seems  to  have  resembled  the  Diets  6f  the  German 
empire.  Having  gained  that  poinf,  he'  soon  after- 
wards, by  his  arms  an!d  his  kitrigu^^,^  obtjgi&jed  a 
decided  ascendency  over  Ae  cSiereM  states  of 
Greece^  aiid  by  stftfuHy  bribifi^  the  leading 
ittcmbers,  and  em^loyinfg'  eVery  engine  of  force 
md  fraudy  sttbjected  them  ^ntnr^ly  to  his  domittfen, 
s6»  thsatV  ^fthoilgh  th^y  ^ill  re€^n6d  t1$e  htoie  of 
re^t^fit^syPhiH^wasy  i^effe^fy  ^vere%n  of  Greece; 
The  tei^  6f  PhKp  k  reM»i^kabIe,*  asiA  l^he  trans- 
actions  wUitti  took  pkc^  in^  k  are  cMib^s  and 
interesting  J  but,  however  ^pfefided  his  poMcal 
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9iid  ii^aiy  tale^t^  may  a)q)ear9  his  moral  charac- 
ter is  detestaVile.  W^  see  in  this  prince  the  most 
sbmi^  abilities  ccAvened  to  the  worst  of  pur- 
{]^S^$.  He  w^s  not  only  a  philoiopher,  but  also 
a  confiummate  orator;  and,  beyond  all  manner 
of  doubt,  one  of  the  greatest  po&idans  and 
generals  that  anjr  other  age  has  ever  produced. 
4JI  tbesfi  briUiant  accomplishments  he  employed 
fpr  the  aggranduaepent  of  his  oym  power,  at  the, 
expence  c^  the  liberties  of  his  neighbours ;  a^d 
his  >yhQJi/e  U&  exh3:»ts  a  complete  spedmea  of 
unconscaentious  policy  and  imprindpled  conduct. 
The  nijost  laudable  feature  of  Philip's  character, 
was  his  love  of  literature;  and  the  most  qommend- 
able  action  of  his  life  was  the  great  care  he  tock 
fd  the  education  of  his  son  Alexander.  He  made 
^  .choice  of  an  elegant  palace,  in  a  retired  situati<m9 
as  the  most  proper  for  diat  purpose,  and  engaged 
the  great  Aristotle  to  be  his  preceptor  in  phibso* 
phy  and  literature,  while  he  hipiself  trained  him 
to  arms  under  his  own  invincible  banners.  If 
the  la&  of  Hulip  be  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
^toricai  student,  his  death  is  not  less  interesting 
^nd  remarkable,  it  affords  a  most  striking  in- 
stance of  the  instability  of  all  Jiuman  power,  am) 
of  the  uncertainty  of  all  human  projects.  Philip 
bad  resolved  on  the  invasion  of  the  Persian  emfHre, 
yrith  the  whob  confederate  force  of  jGrreec^  and 
^aoedonia;  a  measure  extremely  popular  among 
the  Greeks,  who  ^yere  elated  with  the  hopes  of  re- 
taliating upon  that  empire  the  evils  they  had  suffered 
p9m  the  ii^vasion  of  Xerxes.    He  accordmgly 
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summoned  the  general  council  of  theGrecian  states. 
The  quota  to  be  furnished  by  each  state  was 
deiermined,  and  Philip  being  declared  generalis- 
simo of  the  confederate  Greeks,  exerted  himself 
with  extraordinary  activity  and  diligence  in  mak- 
ing the  most  formidable  preparations  for  that 
great  expedition.  His  whole  army  was  in  readiness 
to  cross  the  Hellespont  in  the  most  perfect  state 
of  military  discipline  and  equipment,  and  nothing 
appeared  to.  delay  his  entering  on  the  important 
contest  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Greece 
arid  Persia.  In  this  promising  situation  of  affairs, 
so  flattering  to  his  ambition,  Philip  resolved  to  dis- 
play his  pomp  and  splendor  before  the  assembled 
Greeks  in  solemnizing  thenuptials  of  his  daughter; 
but  how  uncertain  is  all  terrestrial  power  and 
grandeur :  in  the  midst  of  the  most  brilliant 
spectacle  Greece  had  ever  beheld  surrounded  by 
his  guards  and  the  principal  officers  of  the  Grecian 
"  states,  who  were  paying  him  little  less  than  dfvine 
honours,  Philip  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  a 
desperate  assassin,  and  immediately  expired,  bury- 
ing in  the  grave  with  himself  all  his  flattering 
prospects  of  universal  monarchy,  and  leaving  his 
grand  expedition  against  the  Persian  empire  to  be 
carried  into  execution  by  Alexander,  his  son  and 
successor.  Thus  ended  the  important  reign  of 
Philip  j  king  of  Macedonia,  whose  extensive  plans, 
joined  to  his  extraordinary  abilities  in  the  cabinet 
arid  the  field,  introduced  the  greatest  change  of 
affairs  the  world  had  at  that  time  ever  experiaiced. 
His  projects  were  carried  into  effect  by  Alexander^ 
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his  son,  in  the  manner  ivith  which  every  one  is 
acquainted.  This  Prince,  in  about  twelve  years, 
had  conquered  the  Persian  €in|>ire,  and  made  that 
celebrat^  inroad  into  India  samuch  spoken  of 
by  historians;  and,  after  returning  from  that 
famous  expedition,  died  at  Babylon,  in  the  thirty- 
third  or  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  A.  C.  324. 
The  fortune  and  successes  of  Alexander  had  been 
the  most  brilliant  of  any  recorded  in  history,  and 
his  reign  constitutes  a  most  remarkable  epoch  in 
human  affsdrs,  having  displayed  a  new  scene  of 
things,  and  produced  an  extraordinary  and  import- 
ant change  in  the  political  aspect  of  the  world. 
The  subversion  of  the  Persian  empire  byAlexander 
and  his  Greeks,  developes  a  train  of  causes  and 
effects  extremely  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
historian,  the  politician,  and  the  philosopher. 
The  whole  scene  of  the  wars  between  Greece  and 
Persia  is  of  a  more  interesting  nature  than  any 
other  wars  which  had  happened  before  that  time* 
Diu-ing  the  whole  period  which  bad  elapsed, 
between  the  first  invasion  of  Greece,  by  Darius 
Hystaspes,  and  the  extinction  of  the  Persian 
monarchy,  which  took  place  on  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Darius  Codomannus,  A.  C.  330,  we  see 
the  contrast  between  a  rising  and  a  &lling  people; 
between  a  nation  weak  in  resources^  but  warlike, 
active,  and  enterprizing,  and  a  nation  numerous 
and  opulent  possessing  vast  resourcesbut  luxurious 
and  effeminate;  whose  power  was  apparent  rather 
than  real,  whose  numerous  armies  kept  up  a 
fallacious  appearance  of  military  strength,  and  the 
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ostentatious  parade  of  whose,  court  dazzled  the 
eyes  of  the  neighbouring  nations  with  a  false  show 
of  power.  The  object  of  those  wars  was  in  the 
highest  degree  important  and  interesting.  Asia 
had  till  then  b©m  the  theatre>  of  all  the  great 
transactions  which  had  taken  place  among  men; 
and,  together  with  Egypt,  had  been  the  seat  of 
arts  and  sciences,  of  literature  and  commerce,  and 
the  only  quarter  of  the  globe  where  extensive 
political  plans  had  been  formed,  and  powerful 
kingdoms  established.  Europe  had  till  that  time 
been  unnoticed,  but  was  now  just  emerging  from 
barbarity.  Greece  had  received  from  Egypt  and 
Babylon  the  rudiments  of  civilization,  and  ac- 
quired some  knowledge  of  the  sciences.  Her 
active,  ingenious,  and  enterprizing  inhabitants, 
had  established  colonies  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  the 
southern  coast  of  Gaul,  as  well  as  in  the  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  begun  to  extend  their 
commerce,  as  "Well  as  to  improve  their  philosophy 
and  literature.  These  circumstances  the  Greeks 
had,  by  their  active  and  enterprizing  genius,  turned 
ito«uch  advantage  as  soon  to  become  the  rivals  of 
Jthat  potent  empire,  which  ruled  all  the  then  known 
parts  of  Asia.  The  wars  between  the  Greeks  and 
J?ersians^  were  to  decide  the  grand  point,  whether 
Asia  or  Europe  should  have  the  ascendancy. 
After  a  long  contest,  the  balance  turned  in  fevor 
of  Europe,  which  then  gained  a  superiority  over 
Asia,  and  has  maintained  it  to  this  day.  This 
grand  and  decisive  contest,  was,  therefore,  of 
greater  importance  in  every  political  and  moral 
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point  of  view:  and  involved  consequences  of 
greater  magnitude,  and  interest  than  any  which 
had  preceded  it.  Alexander's  expedition  against 
the  Persian  empire  is  the  most  celebrated  military 
enterprize  recorded  in  history,  and  its  success 
the  most  brilliant.  It  effected  the  second  grfcat 
revolution  of  power  that  has  marked  the  history 
of  mankind^  aUd  has  conferred  on  Alexander  the 
unquestionable  title  of  the  greatest  a^d  most 
successful  conqueror  the  world  has  ever  seenj 
.whether  he  can  claim  the  appellation  of  the  con- 
summate politician  and  general  is  somewhat  more 
problematical.  His  abilities  in  these  r^pects,  have, 
notwithstanding  the  brilliancy  of  his  successful 
career,  which  has  so  much  dazzled  the  eyes  of 
posterity,  been  variously  estimated  and  represent- 
ed. By  some  he  has  been  called  a  madman,  by 
others  a  hero.  Some  have  admired  his  magnani- 
niity  and  heroism,  and  esteemed  him  the  greatest 
of  warriors,  while  others  have  represented  him  as 
a  plunderer  of  nations  and  a  destroyer  of  mankind. 
In  appreciating  his  character,  a  just  medium, 
however,  ought  to  be  observed.  In  his  invasion 
of  Asia  he  most  certainly  had  a  better  pretext  than 
the  generality  of  those,  who,  at  differfent  times, 
have  made  hostile  aggresisions  on  their  neighbours. 
If  the  aflfair  be  considered  ;in  a  national  point  of 
view,  it  was  the  most  pc^ular  enterprize  that 
could  have  been  entered  on,  as  it  perfectly  coin- 
cided witb  the  sentiments  of  resentment  entertained 
by  the  Gre^s  on  account  of  the  insults  and  injuries 
they  had  repeatedly  suffered  from  the  Persians. 
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In  regard  to  the  situation  in  which  Alexander 
was  placed,  it  was  certainly  such  as  imposed  on 
him  the  necessity  of  midertaking  the  war,  unless 
he  had  resolved  to  forfeit  the  esteem  of  his  sub- 
jects, the  confederate  Greeks  and  Macedonians. 
His  father,  Philip,  had  projected  the  enterprize, 
and  made  all  the  necessary  preparations  for 
carrying  it  into  execution.  He  had  trained  an 
army,  superior  in  military  skill  and  discipline,  to 
any  the  world  had  ever  seen;  and  Alexander  had 
scarcely  any  thing  left  to  do,  but  to  put  himself 
at  its  head,  and  lead  it  to  victory  and  conquest. 
In  that  situation  he  was  under  an  almost  absolute 
necessity  of  executing  an  enterprize  which  Philip 
had  concerted;  for  which  he  had  made  every 
adequate  preparation,  and  which,  if  death  had  not 
frustrated  his  aspiring  views,  he  would  undoubted- 
ly have  carried  into  full  effect.  In  such  circum- 
stances Alexander  could  not  have  desisted  from 
the  undeittaking,  without  exhibiting  himself  an 
example  of  pusillanimity  to  his  own  «fnd  all  future 
ages ;  and  consequently,  in  his  attack  on  Persia, 
he  must  stand  justified,  or  at  least  excused,  in 
the  mind  of  every  one  who  knows  how  to  observe 
and  reflect,  as  he  did  no  more  than  what  every 
man  of  an  ordinary  share  of  courage  must,  in 
such  circumstances,  have  found  himself  compelled 
to  do.  His  subsequent  conduct,  on  many  occa- 
sions, both  during  the  course  of  that  war,  and  in 
his  other  enterprizes,  was  such,  however,  as  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  any  other  principle  than  an  over- 
bearing ambition,  and  an  enthusiastic  love  of  fame, 
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and  would  have  been  stigmatized  by  posterity 
with  the  name  of  extravagant  rashness,  if  success 
had  not* stamped  upon  it  the  title  of  magnanimity. 
The  circumstances,  however,  whicli  imposed  upon 
Alexander  the  necessity  of  being  a  conqueror, 
tend  very  much  to  diminish,  or  at  least  to  obscure, 
his. reputation  as  a  general  in  the  eyes  of  an  intel- 
ligent observer.  Philip  had  concerted  his  plans 
in  such  a  manner,  had  trained  such  an  army,  and 
had  made  such  preparations,  as  could  hardly  fail 
of  ensuring  success.  Some  writers  of  that  age 
say,  that  every  private  soldier  in  the  army  was 
qualified  to  be  an  officer,  and  that  every  officer 
possessed  military  skill  sufficient  for  a  commander 
in  chief.  In  such  general  assertions  it  is  proper 
to  make  some  abatement;  it  was  customary  among 
the  Greeks  to  exaggerate.  However,  when  every 
allowance  is  made  for  such  exaggerations,  it  is 
certain  that  the  bulk  of  Alexander's  army  was 
composed  of  veterans,  trained  to  arms  by  that  great 
master  of  tactics  and  military  discipline,  king 
Philip,  who  had  formed  the  impenetrable  Mace- 
donian phalanx  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  break  its  closely  compacted 
ranks.  His  success,  therefore,  is  not- to  be  won- 
dered at,  leading  such  an  army  against  a  luxurious, 
effeminate,  and  unwarlike  enemy ;  who$e  forces, 
though  numerous,  were  ill  commanded  and  un- 
disciplined. If  Alexander  had  not  been  at  the 
head  of  such  an  army,  a^d  been  assisted  by  the 
councils  and  exertions  of  such  commanders  as 
Parmenio,  Lysimachus,  Antigonus,    Perdiccas, 
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Craterus,  Ptolomy,  and  others;  or  if  he  had 
turned  his  arms  westward  against  the  warlike 
Romans,  instead  of  the  eflFeminate  Persians,  his 
affairs  would,  in  all  probability,  have  assumed  a 
very  different  aspect,  and  he  would  scarcely  have 
shined  in  the  page  of  history  as  the  invincible 
conqueror.  But  every  observing  and  intelligent 
reader  of  history  cannot  but  see,  that  in  this  war 
the  circumstances  of  the  two  belligerent  nations, 
and  the  state  of  their  armies  were  such,  that  a 
general  of  ordinary  abilities  in  Alexander's  place 
could  hardly  have  failed  of  success.  Possessing 
all  the  advantages  of  an  excellent  literary  and 
military  education,  and  endowed  by  nature  with 
courage,  magnanimity,  and  genius,  Alexander  ap- 
pears to  have  been  capable  of  the  greatest  things; 
but  we  can  only  estimate  his  political  and  military 
character  by  what  he  actually  performed ;  and  in 
this  estimation  we  must  allow,  that  every  circum- 
stance duly  considered,  Alexander's  achievements 
were  a  much  less  arduous  task  than  those  of  many 
other  warriors,  whose  successes  have  been  far  less 
brilliant,  and  whose  names  shine  with  a  much 
less  dazzling  lustre. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  some  of 
Alexander's  projects  are  characteristic  of  a  politi- 
cal and  commercial;  as  well  as  a  warlike  genius, 
and  redound  more  ^  to  his  hbnor  than  his  mad 
career  of  conquest.  His  foundation  of  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  in  a  situation  so  extf emely  favorable 
to  comnierce,  seems  to  indicate  an  extensive  view 
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of  the  advantages  accruing  from  trade ;  and  the 
flourishing  state  of  that  city,  both  while  it  con- 
^ued  the  capital  of  an  independent,  kingdom, 
and  afterwards  under  the  Roman  and  Byzantine 
empires,  dbplays  the  justness  of  his  understanding 
in  the  choice  of  so  excellent  a  situation  for  a  great 
mercantile  dty.  His  sending  out  his  admiral 
Nearchus,  to  explore  the  coasts  of  Persia  and 
India,  also  shews  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  spirit 
of  discovery,  as  well  as  an  avidity  of  conquest ; 
and  if  he  had  attained  to  an  advanced  age,  it  is  not 
possible  to  conceive  what  he  nught  have  performed, 
when  the  best  parts  of  the  world  being  subdued, 
conquest  could  no  longer  have  presented  to  him 
the  same  allurements. 

Historians  have  entertained  us  with  strange  and 
contradictory  accounts  of  the  causes  of  the  death 
of  this  conqueror.  Many  of  them  ascribe  it  to 
the  eflfect  of  poison,  an  opinion,  which,  if  we 
consider  his  arbitrary  conduct,  in  many  respects 
so  disagreeable  to  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians, 
and  above  all  the  unprincipled  ambition  of  his 
generals,  is  not  at  all  improbable ;  but  they  have 
related  many  improbable  and  romantic  circunv- 
stances  concerning  the  affair,  whkh  may  be  seen 
in  Plutarch,  and  other  authors.  The  opinion  of 
others  is,  that  he  died  of  disease  contracted  by 
drunkenness  and  intemperance.  All,  however, 
that  we  can  collect  from  those  contradictory 
relations  is,  that  he  died  of  a  fever  at  Babylon, 
about  A.  C.  324,  and  about  two  hundred  and 
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fifteen  years  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Persian  empire  by  Cyrus. 

Having  been  impelled  by  the  nature  of  the 
subject  to  make  remarks  somewhat  at  large  on  a 
war  the  most  important,  and  terminated  with  the 
most  splendid  success  of  any  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  military  enterprize,  as  well  as  on  the  circum- 
stances and  character  of  the  most  celebrated 
conqueror  mentioned  in  history,  let  us  now  take 
a  general  view  of  the  progress  of  arts,  sciences, 
and  literature,  during  the  period  of  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  years  which  elapsed  during  the  existence 
of  the  Persian  empire,  from  its  establishment  on 
the  ruins  of  that  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  about  A. 
C.  540,  to  its  final  subversion  by  the  Greeks  under 
Alexander,  A.  C.  330.  On  turning  our  eyes 
upon  Greece,  during  this  interesting  period,  a 
noble  and  most  delightful  prospect  of  the  rapid 
advancement  of  the  human  mind,  in  every  depart- 
ment of  scientific  and  literary  acquisition,  presents 
itself  to  our  view.  The  rudiments  of  philosophy 
and  civil  polity,  and  of  almost  every  art  and 
science,  which  Greece  had  received  from  Egypt, 
were  so  well  cultivated  and  improved  by  the  active 
and  penetrating  genius  of  her  people^  that  in  the 
space  of  less  than  three  centuries,  from  their  first 
application  to  the  arts  and  embellishments  of  civil- 
ized  society,  the  Greeks  hadmade  so  extraordinary 
a  progress  in  architecture,  painting,  statuary,  and 
other  ornamental  arts,  as  well  as  in  every  kind  of 
literary  composition,  that  they  have  never  yet 
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been  surpassed.  Their  performances  in  all  these 
kinds  have  always  been  esteemed  models  of  excel- 
lence; and  their  writings,  in  every  branch  of 
composition,  have,  in  all  ages,  to  this  very  day, 
been  looked  up  to  as  the  standard  of  literary 
perfection.  In  sublimity  of  thought,  and  accuracy 
of  reasoning,  their  philosophers  attract  our  admi- 
ration ;  and  their  poets  and  orators,  if  ever  they 
have  been  equalled,  have  most  certainly  never  been 
excelled  by  any,  either  in  ancient  or  modjem 
times.  In  the  time,  of  Alexander,  or  rather  of 
his  father,  Philip,  and  the  age  immediately  pre- 
ceding, Greece  exhibited  a  most  interesting  spec- 
tacle of  the  highly  cultivated  state  of  the  human 
intellect.  The  education  of  youth  was  one  of  the 
principal  objects  attended  to  by  persons  of  opu- 
lence, as  without  it  no  one  could  hope  for  advance- 
ment to  civil  or  military  offices,  which,  by  reason 
of  the  many  different  states  into  which  Greece 
was  divided,  were  very  numerous.  These  con- 
siderations were  powerful  incitements  to  industry 
and  emulation.  The  frequent  wars  which  the 
Greek  states  waged  one  against  another,  as  well  as 
agaiast  their  potent  adversary,  the  Persian  mon- 
arch, stimulated  them  to  the  study  of  tactics  and 
the  practice  of  military  discipline :  so  that  arts 
and  arms,  literature  and  politics,  were  equally 
cultivated,  and  opened  numerous  roads  to  pro- 
motion and  honor.  In  the  age  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  reign  of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  Greece 
displays  the  striking  picture  of  a  country  which 
offered  ,every  possible  stimulus. to  the  exertion  of 
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every  feculty,  and  of  a  people  makmg  every  effort 
to  advance  the  human  intellect  to  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection.  In  contemplating^  however, 
the  aspect  of  the  world  at  large,  we  find  that 
Greece  alone  a&nrded  a  prospect  so  pleasing,  the 
rest  of  the  world,  immersed  im  effeminate  luxury, 
or  barbaric  ignorance,  presented  a  deplorable  and 
disgusting  contrast.  Persk  wallowing  in  fkfaes 
and  luxury,  studious  only  of  ostentatious  magnifi* 
cence  and  splendid  pageantry,  declined  from  hev 
former  power  aiul  greatness  as  rapidly  as  Greece 
advanced  to  the  meridian  of  her  glory.  Egypt 
had  losn  her  anciemt  splendor,  and  was  in  subjec- 
tion:  to  PersiaiL  In  those  countries  the  sciences, 
no.  d®ubt,  were  stiH  cultivated ;  in  Persia  by  the 
ma^,  and  in  Egypt  by  the  priests;  but  where 
genius  and  karning  are  not  considered  as  the 
meaas  of  acquiring  wealth,  or  of  obtaining  honor 
and  promotion,  thsy  generally  soon  decUne.  They 
seldom*  Nourish  much  when  the  national  taste 
takes  a  contrary  turn.  Under  a  despotic  govern- 
ment tke  sciences  seldom  flourish,  unless  when 
an  intelligent  prince  sits  on  the  throne  who  knows 
how  to  appreciate  and  reward  genius  ^d  learning. 
If,  however,  the  Egyptians  and  Persians  stilt  re- 
tained some  knowledge  of  and  taste  for  the  arts 
aJld  8<''iences,  they  were  eclipsed  in  arts,  as  well 
2is  in  arms,  by  the  superior  attainments  of  the 
Greeks.  Oily  this  remark  it  is  requisite  to  make, 
that  the  rise  of  Greece  effecting  the  downfal  of 
Persia,  all  our  monuments  of  ancient  learning  have 
descended  dowa  t©^  \m  from  the  former.     None 
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of  the  works  of  the  Persian  magi,  or  of  the  pwests 
of  ancient  Egypt,  or  Babylon,  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us.    Lapse  of  time,  and  the  destructive 
revolutions  which  s6  often  desolated  or  changed 
the  face  of  the  ancient  world,  have  produced  an 
universal  wreck  of  all  ancient  learning,  whicii 
existed  prior  to  the  flourishing  aera  of  Grecias 
literature.     Whatever  might  have  been  the  state 
of  learning  amongthe  Babylonians,  Egyptians,  and 
Persians,  none  of  their  literary  monuments  have 
descended  down  to  us.  All  the  accounts  we  have 
of  those  nations,  of  their  history,  their  political 
«tate,  their  religion,  their  scientific  and  literary 
attainments,  and  general  manners,  except  such 
lights  as  are  occasionally  afforded,  relative  to  those 
subjects  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  have  b^n 
trsuismitted  to  us  through  the  medium  of  Greek 
writers.    The  Greeks  plundered  the  literary  trea- 
sures of  all  nations^  and  whatever  learning  they 
found  among  them  they  made  it  their  own.  Thus 
we  have  no  exact  criterion  by  which  we  can  judge 
of  the  literary  progress  of  other  nations  j  and  of 
the  vast  mass  of  Greek  science  and  learning,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  how  much  is  of  their  own 
growth,  and  how  much  of  it  was  imported  from 
abroad.     Of  all  the  nations  of  remote  antiquity, 
the  Jews  are  the  only  people  whose  literary  monu- 
ments have,  by  an  extraordinary  and  providential 
combination  of  circumstances,  descended  down  to 
modern  times. 

Notwithstanding  this  universal  azmihilation  of. 
all  the  monuments  of  Babylonian^  Egyptian  and 
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Persian  literature,  it  appears  certain,  from  general 
circumstances,  that  those  nations  had  made  no  in- 
considerable advances  in  mental  improvement. 
The  learning  of  the  Babylonians  and  Egyptians  is 
often  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures.  So  early  as  in 
the  age  of  Moses  the  scientific  attainments  of  the 
Egyptians  are  spoken  of,  and  the  Hebrew  legislator 
is  said  to  have  been  instructed  in  all  the  learning 
of  the  Egyptians.  And  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
in  addressing  himself  to  Babylon,  says,  **Thy 
wisdom,  and  thy  learning,  hath  perverted  thee,"  &c. 
These,  and  many  other  expressions,  and  circum- 
stantial hints,  which  may  be  collected  from  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  point  out  the  Babylonians  as 
a  people  studious  of  intellectual  improvement,  al- 
th6ugh  plunged  in  superstition,  and  bewildered  in 
error,  like  all  the  ancient  pagans  whose  religion 
was  not  under  the  light  and  guidance  of  Divine 
Revelation,  and  whose  philosophy  was  wholly 
founded  on  conjecture,  and  not  on  experiment. 
As  to  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks  themselves  are 
not  ashamed  to  bestow  the  highest  encomiums  on 
their  philosophy  and  learning.  The  magnificent 
remains  of  Thebes  do  not  more  strongly  attest  the 
ancient  splendor  of  Egypt,  than  the  ruins  of  Per- 
sepolis  prove  that  Persia  was  once  the  seat  of  the 
arts,  and  of  elegant  magnificence;  and  if  the  literary 
productions  of  the  Persians  had  passed  down  to  us, 
like  those  of  the  Greeks,  we  should  have  not  only 
juster  ideas,  but,  perhaps,  a  higher  opinion  of  the 
state  of  intellectual  improvement  among  the  former 
than  we  commonly  accustom  ourselves  to  entertain. 
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The  fatal  issue  of  their  last  contest  with  Greece, 
however,  after  making  every  allowance  for  Greek 
partiality  and  national  prejudice,  demonstrably 
proves  the  bad  state  of  their  political  administration 
and  military  discipline.  One  great  fault  in  the 
Persan  system  of  government  was,  the  division  of 
their  empire  into  a  number  of  unconnected  and 
almost  independent  governments,  the  governors  of 
which  attended  only  to  the  affairs  of  their  own  pro- 
vinces, without  thinking  themselves  obliged  to  take 
any  measures  for  the  general  safety  of  the  empire, 
of  which  the  history  of  their  transactions  with  the 
Greeks  furnishes  many  instances;  and  all  their 
military  operations,  in  the  war  against  Alexander, 
evidence  the  greatest  unskilfulness  in  tactics,  as  well 
as  the  greatest  relaxation  of  discipline.  Their 
numerous  armies  seemed  to  march  to  a  parade 
rather  than  to  battle,  every  thing  in  their  equip- 
ment being  calculated  more  for  ostentatious  shew, 
than  for  real  utility. 

If  we  leave  the  affairs  of  the  Greeks  and  Persi- 
ans, the  two  principal  nations  which  command  our 
notice  during  the  period  we  are  now  contemplating, 
and  cast  a  glance  on  the  Jews  and  Romans,  we  see 
the  former  a  tributary  people  under  the  Persian 
monarchy,  enjoying  their  own  laws  and  religion, 
and  living  peaceably  imder  its  protection ;  and  the 
latter  a  warlike,  patriotic  and  rising  nation.  The 
Romans  had  lived  under  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment during  the  space  of  245  years  from  the  foun- 
dation  of  their  city,  during  which  time  seven  kings 
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had  successively  swayed  the  sceptre ;  but  the  Ro- 
man monarchy  seems  always  to  have  been  under 
limitations,  and  the  senate  and  people  were  not 
without  some  share  of  the  government.     Having 
expelled  the  last  of  then"  kings,  Lucius  Tarquinius, 
sumamed  Superbus,  or  the  Proud,  an  account  of 
the  rape  committed  by  his  son  on  Lucretia,  a  Ro- 
man lady,  as  well  as  for  various  other  acts  of  des- 
potism and  oppression,  they  had  established^  re- 
publican government  about  A.  C.  508,  about 
twenty-eight  years  before  the  invasion  of  Greece 
by  Xerxes,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
ye^rs  before  the  subversion  of  the  Persian  empire 
by  Alexander.     The  Romans  had  already  begun 
to  aggrandize  themselves  by  war  and  conquests, 
but  their  conquests  were  as  yet  but  of  small  extent 
and^ importance.  It  was  long  before  they  extended 
their  dominions  fer  beyond  the  environs  of  their 
mud- walled  city;  and  at  the  time  when  Alexander 
conquered  the  Persian  empire,  the  Roman  territory 
did  not  consist  of  a  much  greater  part  of  Italy 
than  the  present  Campagnia  di  Roma;  and  Rome, 
afterwards  the  mistress  of  the  world,  was  not 
then  considered  of  any  importance  in  the  political 
scale  of  nations.  The  Romans  at  that  period  had 
made  no  progress  ia  the  arts,  nor  in  literature.. 
We  hear  of  their  orators,  and  of  their  speeches, 
but  their  eloquence  was  that  of  a  clear  and  vig-^ 
orous,  but  uncultivated  understanding ;  without 
any  of  that  artificial  arrangement  of  argument  and 
language,  of  that  studied  eloquence  called  rhetoric, 
so   much  cultivated  and  -esteemed  among  the 
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Greeks.  As  to  the  Jews  they  have  never  been 
esteemed  a  scientific  people  ;  but  during  this 
period  they  addicted  themselves  to  the  study  of 
philosophy,  so  far  as  to  intermix  many  of  the 
opinions  of  the  oriental  philosophers  with  their 
religious  tenets.  From  this  circumstance  the  two 
oppositesects  of thePharisees  and  Sadduceesorigin-  . 
ated,  which  were  unknown  during  the  existence 
of  the  Jewish  monarchy,  before  the  Babylonian 
captivity.  Of  these  two  celebrated  sects,  the 
Sadducees  pretended  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  law 
of  Moses,  while  the  Pharisees,  besides  a  number 
of  Jewish  traditions,  had  adopted  opinions  which 
they  had  imbibed  by  their  connections  with  the 
Babylonians  and  Persians,  during  the  time  of  the 
captivity.  A  third  sect,  called  the  Essenes,  had 
also  risen  among  the  Jews.  The  celebrated  his- 
torian. Flavins  Josephus,  gives  a  circumstantial 
detail  of  the  particular  tenets  of  those  Jewish 
sects. 

After  this  attempt  to  trace  a  picture  of  the 
political  moral  and  intellectual  world,  as  it  ap- 
peared among  the  Persians,  the  Jews,  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Romans,  during  the  period  which  elapsed 
between  the  reigns  of  those  two  celebrated  con- 
querors, Cyrus,  and  Alexander,  and  which  com- 
prised the  whole  duration  of  the  Persian  empire, 
it  is  requisite  to  turn  our  eyes  upon  the  general 
state  of  the  most  remarkable  countries  of  the 
itiodern  world,  during  this  interesting  period  of  • 
antiquity.     All  Europe,  except  Greece,  and  a 
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very  small  part  of  Italy,  was  then  unnoticed  and 
unknown.  The  countries  now  so  flourishing  in 
arts  and  arms,  where  all  the  useful  and  ornamental 
.  sciences  are  brought  to  so  high  a  state  of  per- 
fection, where  every  branch  of  literature  is  so 
assiduously  cultivated,  where  all  the  channels  of 
commerce  are  so  industriously  explored,  where 
every  elegance  of  social  life  is  to  be  found,  where 
luxury  reigns  in  all  its  variety  of  forms,  where  large 
and  populous  cities  abound,  and  where  universities 
and  academies  are  so  numerous  and  so  flourishing; 
those  countries  which  now  send  forth  their. fleets 
to  collect  the  productions  of  every  climate,  and 
establish  colonies  on  the  farthest  shores  of  the  globe, 
were  yet  immersed  in  savage  obscurity,  and  as 
little  known  to  the  then  civilized  world  as  the 
deserts  of  Arabia  and  Tartary,  or  the  interior  parts 
of  Africa,  are  to  us  at  this  day.  This  was  the 
state  of  the  countries  of  greatest  note  in  the  modem 
world,  at  a  period  when  Greece  had  attained  to  the 
summit  of  her  splendor,  and  when  her  ingenious 
inhabitants  had  made  so  astonishing  a  progress  in 
the  various  departments  of  human  knowledge. 
When  Athens  was  the  seat  of  science  and  literature, 
abounding  in  seminaries  of  learning,  and  crowded 
with  philosophers,  orators,  legislators,  and  heroes, 
London  and  Paris,  at  this  dme  the  two  central 
points  of  all  that  is  great  and  elegant,  were  nothing 
but  woody  swamps ;  and  if  any  of  the  human 
species  made  those  places  their  residence,  they 
were  only  savages  wandering  in  those  then  desert; 
wildernesses,   at  that   time  totally  unknown  to 
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civilized  man.  What  a  wonderful  change !  In  the 
age  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
France,  were  to  Greece  what  America  is  to  us ; 
and  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  unless,  perhaps,  the 
southern  coast  of  Britain,  was  as  little  known  as 
America  was  in  the  days  of  Columbus,  and  as 
New  Zealand  is  at^this  time.  Germany,  Poland, 
Russia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  were  then  nothing 
but  an  immense  extent  of  woods  and  wildernesses, 
of  vast  and  impassable  morasses  and  trackless 
deserts,  inhabited  by  beasts  of  prey,  or  men  in 
the  most  savage  state  of  uncultivated  nature,  not 
superior  to  the  most  uncivilized  tribes  discovered 
in  America,  New  Zealand,  and  the  other  islands 
in  the  South  Seas,  by  our  late  voyagers  and 
circumnavigators.  What  a  wonderful  change  has 
time  produced !  Egypt,  where  the  rudiments  of 
arts  and  sciences  were  invented,  where  philosophy 
was  first  studied,  where  civil  polity  Mfas  first  re- 
duced to  a  regular  system,  where  human  granacui; 
was  displayed  in  every  variety  of  form;  and 
Greece,  where  the  learning  of  Egypt  was  improv- 
ed,  corrticted,  and  methodized,  and  where  every 
art  and  science  that  could  embellish  a  nation,  and 
improve  the  human  intellect,  was  carried  to  a 
degree  of  perfection,  which  has  excited  the  admi- 
ration of  all  succeeding  ages,  are  now  plunged  in 
the  grossest  barbarity  and  ignorance,  and  their 
magnificent  edifices  laid  in  ruins.  Even  the  situa- 
tion of  some  of  the  largest  and  most  celebrated 
cities  of  the  ancient  world  cannot,  at  this  time  be 
ascertained.     Nineveh,  so  long  the  capitjtl  of  the 
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Assyrian  empire,  and  Babylon,  "  the  glory  of 
nations  and  the  b^uty  of  the  Chaldees*  excel- 
lency,"* have  long  ago  been  so  completely  anni- 
hilated, that  it  cannot  be  exactly  dctermin.ed  where 
they  stood;  and  as  to   the  celebrated  city,  of 
Memphis,  long  the  metropolis  of  Egypt j  and  the 
royal  residence  of  the   Pharaohs,    although  w^e 
have  the  most   unquestionable   evidence  of  its' 
extent,  which  some  say  was  seventeen,  and  others 
nineteen  miles  in  circuit,  as  also  pf  it^  strength 
and  magnificence,  yet  the  most  curious  antiqua- 
rians and  geographers  are  not  able  to  ascertain  the 
place  of  its  situation.    Scarcely  ai^y  circumstance 
of  ancient  geography    has  been  more  critically 
discussed,  or  given  rise  to  a  greater  variety  of 
,  opinions,  than  the  situatjon.of  this  celebrated. city* 
Modern  travellers,  as  Dr.  Pocock,  Capt.  Norden, 
and  Mx.  Savary,  and  many  others,  haye  attempted 
to  solve  the  difficulty ;  and  each  of  them  have 
given  plausible  reasons  for  his  own.  hypothesis', 
without  being  able  to  come  to  any  agreement 
among  themselves.    .  We  are  assured  by  the  con- 
current testimonies  of  all  ancient  autljprs  who 
have  mentioned  Memphis,  that  it  stood  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Nile ;  but  while  some  of  the 
modems  suppose  it  to  have  be^n  situated  where 
Gize  now  stands,  opposite  to  Cairo,  others  place 
its. situation  fifteen,  and  others  seventeen  miles  fur- 
ther to  the  south ;  and  Capt.  Norden  thinks  the 
largest  of  the  pyramids  stood  within  its  walls. 
Many  other  noted  cities  of  the  ancient  world  have 

■ — r--* 

*  Isaiah,  Ch.  Xiii.  v.  19. 
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had  a  similar  destiny;  and  Innumerable  monu- 
ments of  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the 
]6abyl6niafts,  Egyptians,  Persians,  Greeks,  and 
Romsths,  now  no  longer  exist.  The  total  anni- 
hlhttion  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  Memphis,  shows 
in  the  most  str&ihg  manner,  the  instability  of  all 
human  power  and  grandeur ;  ahd  we  cannot  but 
contemplate  with  astonishment  the  fluctuating 
state  of  all  mundane  affairs,  and  observe  how  na- 
tions rise  and  Nourish,  decline  and  fall,  by  the 
incessant  opei^tion  of  an  inexplicable  and  closely 
connected  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  by  which  the 
Supreme  Being,  in  his  infinite  wisdom  governs  the 
World,  coniiecting  the  whole  series  of  events  in 
one  vast  and  eternal  plan,  infinitely  beyond  our 
cortipf ehension,  although  undoubtedly  consistent 
witli  the  most  perfect  harmony. 

Concluding  with  those  reflections  I  beg  leave  to 
assure  you  that  with  unfeigned  respect, 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  your's,  &c. 

J.B. 

LETTER  ill. 

BEAR    SIR, 

ri  AVlNG  taken  a  cursory  retrospect  of  an 
interesting  period  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
of  the  hurtian  mind,  we  now  proceed  to  the  con- 
templation of  ohe  still  more  important,  as  it  ap- 
proaches^omewhat  nearer  to  a  prospect  of  the  mo- 
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dern  world.     The  period,  on  which  we  now  en- , 
ter^  is   that  which  commenced  at  Alexander's 
death,  and  ended  at  the  birth  of  Christ.     At  the 
commencement  of  this  period,  we  see  all  the 
known  parts  of  Asia,  which  had  constituted  first 
the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  the  Persian  empire;  as  also  Greece,  the  on- 
ly civilized  and  scientific  country  of  Europe^  un- 
der the  absolute  goveniment  of  a  Greek  military 
force;  Rome,  a  rising  and  warlike  state,  and  the 
rest  of  Europe,  in  respect  of  Greece,  what  Ame- 
rica is  now  to  Europe.     A  new  scene  now  begins 
'  to  open.     The  Roman  power  begins  to  predomi- 
nate; and  the  victorieSxof  Rome  were  the  means 
of  civilizing  and  instructing  all  that  part  of  Europe, 
which  lies  south  of  the  Danube,  and  west  of  the 
Rhine.     In  proportion,  as  we  leave  the  shades  of 
antiquity  farther  behind,  the  prospect  brightens 
and  grows  clearer;  .the  view  of  transactions,  and 
of  manners,    becomes   more  luminous,  and  the 
scene  begins  to  be  removed  nearer  home.     In  this 
portion  of  history,  the  convulsions  \^hich  shook 
the  world,  through  the  restless  ambition  of  Alex- 
ander's successors,  hold  a  distinguished  place. 
During  the  greatest  part  of  this  period,  the  trans- 
,  actions  of  the  political  world  constituted  two  dis- 
tinct and  important  scenes  which  were  displayed 
on  two  different  theatres.     In  the  east,  the  uncea- 
sing wars  carried  on  by  Alexander's^ generals,  and 
their  succesjsors,  among  themselves,  convulsed  all 
Greece  and  the  western  countries  of  Asia;  while 
in  the  west  the  insatiable  and  enterprising  ambition 
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of  Rome  agitated  all  the  best  parts  of  Europe,  es- 
pecially in  her  long  and  desperate  contest  with 
her  great  rival  the  republic  of  Carthage.  The  re- 
ciprocal hostilities,  the  jarring  interests,  the  irre- 
concileable  animosities,  and  multiplied  crimes  of 
the  Macedonian  generals,  and  the  successors  of 
their  usurpations,  are  sufficiently  detailed  by  his- 
torians. A  concentrated  view  of  the  conduct  and 
destiny  of  the  principal  of  those  usurpers  will 
suffice  to  excite  reflections,  without  which  the 
reading  of  history  is  only  an  idle  and  useless  em- 
ployment. 

As  soon  as  Alexander's  eyes  were  closed,  the 
principal  commanders  held  a  consultation  on  the 
state  of  public  affairs.  Ptolpmy  voted  that  the  em- 
pire should  be  governed  by  a  sovereign  council 
of  the  generals,  and  every  thing  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration be  determined  by  a  majority  in  that 
council  while  some  moved  that  Perdiccas  should 
be  elected  king.  In  this  unsettled  state  of  affairs 
Aridaeus,  son  of  Philip,  but  not  by  Olympias, 
and  consequently  half  brother  of  Alexander,  was 
elected  king  by  the  army,  and  the  generals  were 
obliged  to  ratify  the  election.  Perdiccas  and 
Leonatus  then  issued  out  of  Babylon  and  put 
Melcager  to  death,  for  exciting  the  army  to  the 
election  of  Aridaeus."^  They  then  mustered  the  ar- 
my near  Babylon,  and  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  king's  perfon.  A  new  council  of  the  gene- 
rals was  then  held,  in  which  they  divided  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  empire  among  themfelves,  leav- 
ing Aridaeus  only  the  title  of  king,  and  placed  Per- 
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dkoas  over  him,  with  Ihe  tide  of  Prot^tor*  An* 
tipater,  whom  the  council  h&d  made  govcrmor  <^f 
Macedonia,  reduced  Greece,  which  had  revolted 
from  their  government,  phiced  a  garrison  in 
Athens,  abolished  the  popular  form  df  its  govern- 
ment, and  placed  the  adifninistration  in  the  hands 
of  about  nine  thousand  men  of  dktinction  a^ 
property;  thus  establishing  an  aristocracy,  instead 
of  the  former  democratical  system.  He  deprived 
the  people  of  all  right  of  suffrage,  a^d  removed 
numbers  of  them  into  Thrace-  Antipater  ^po^  the 
celebrated  orator,  Demosthenes,  to  death.  See- 
ii%  his  deaith  determined,  that  great  aim  ^sktd 
leave  to  retire  a  few  moments  to  wrttfe  something, 
and  sdizing  that  opportunity,  took  poison^  which 
he  had  ready  prepared. 

The  restless  ambitionof  the  generals^  however, 
was  not  long  before  it  begiMi  to  produce  the  most 
direful  eflfiscts,  and  to  convulse  every  part  of  the 
empire.  Ptolomy,  Antipater,  and  Craterus,  com- 
menced a  war  against  Perdiceas,  who  invaded 
Egypt,  which  was  Ptolomy^s  government,  and' 
was  slain  by  his  own  soldiers.  He  was  the  first  of 
the  Macedonian  generals  who  fell  in  thofe  civil 
wars,  and  his  death  was  soon  followed  by  that  of 
Craterus,  who  was  slain  in  battle  agains(t  Eumenes. 
Antipater  was,  after  the  death  of  Perdiceas,  maidc 
Protector,  and  took  the  king  and  queen  and  car- 
ried them  into  Macedonia,  leaving  Antigonus  gov- 
ernor, or  lieutenant,  of  the  Asiatic  part  of  the 
empire.  Amipart:er  died  at  the  age  of  eighty:  he 
was  a  man  of  letters,  and  had  been  a  scholar  of 
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Aristotl^s^  PoUppercon.  was  then  chosen  protec- 
tor j  but  Cassamkr,  the  son  of  Antipater,  imrne- 
dial^ly  rebelled  against  him.  PoUppercon  restor- 
ed the  democratic  goveminent  of  Athens,  ami 
the.  otljier ,  cities  of  Greece,  and  caused  most  of 
tt^,  Aristocratic  party  to  be  put  to  death.  Thus 
was  Greece  alternately  a  .prey  to  aristocratic  op- 
pression and  popuJar  licentiousness,  under  the  ty- 
ranny .of  thp  IVJacedonian  usurpers  of  Alexander's 
Empire.  The  next  intestine  commotions,  was  a 
war  between  Antigonus  and  Eumenes,  in  which 
Eumenes,  after  performing  the  most  heroic  acti- 
ons in  the  field,  and  displaying  all  the  talents  of  a 
consummate  general,  was  betrayed  by  the  regi- 
ment of  Argyraspides,  or  silver  shields,  into  the 
hands  of  Antigonus,  who  put  him  to  death.  Du- 
ring these  transactions  Olympias,  the  mother  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  having  taken  King  Aridaeus, 
and  Euridice,  his  Queen,  put  them  both  to  death, 
and  appointed  young  Alexander,  son  of  Alexan- 
der and  Roxana,  heir  to  the  empire.  Cassander 
then  undertook  an  expedition  against  Olympias, 
who,  with  Roxana,  her  young  son  Alexander, 
and  the  whole  court,  shut  themselves  up  in  Pydisa. 
Olympias  was  obliged  to  surrender  herself  to  Cas- 
sander, and  at  his  instigation  was  tried  and  con- 
demned in  a  great  council  of  Macedonian  officers, 
and  put  to  death  in  pursuance  of  the  sentence 
there  passed  on  her;  a  just  punishment  for  her 
multipliedcrimes  of  ambition  and  cruelty.  Thus 
fell,-  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  the  wife  of 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  and  mother  of  Alexander 
the  Great. 
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Antigonus  having,  by  the  treachery  of  the 
Argyraspides,  accomplished  the  destruction  of  his 
prudent  and  valient  rival  Eumenes,  made  him- 
self master  of  all  Media  and  Persia,  slew  Python, 
and  drove  Seleucus  from  Babylon  ;  but  his  sud- 
den and  extraordinary  aggrandizement  raised 
against  him  a  potent  confederacy  of  the  other  gen- 
erals. Ptolomy,  Cassander,  and  Seleucus,  unit- 
ed their  forces  to  reduce  the  exorbitant  power  of 
Antigonus,  who,  about  this  time  assumed  the  title 
of  king,  in  which  he  was  imitated  by  Ptolomy, 
Seleucus,  and  Lysimachus;  thus  the  Greek,  or 
Macedonian  empire,  which  subsisted,  in  reality, 
no  longer,  than  the  life  of  Alexander,  now  lost 
even  its  nominal  existence,  and  was  split  into  se- 
veral independent  and  hostile  kingdoms. 

The  confederacy  just  mentioned,  however,  pro- 
ved fatal  to  Antigonus.  Seleucus  recovered  Baby- 
Ian  and  the  countries  of  the  upper  Asia  ;  Antigo- 
nus having  gotten  into  his  hands  Cleopatra,  sister 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  was  to  be  espoused 
to  Ptolomy,  put  that  princess  to  death,  lest  Ptol- 
omy should  derive  any  advantage  from  such  an 
alliance  with  the  family  of  Alexander,  whose 
memory  was  ^dear  to  the  Macedonian  soldiery. 
Thus  did  those  usurpers  carefully  endeavour  to 
extirpate  the  whole  family  of  their  late  victorious 
master.  The  war  being  carried  forwards  by  the 
confederate  princes  against  Antigonus,  Lysima- 
chus entered  also  into  the  confederacy,  and  An- 
^tigonus  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Issus,  near  the 
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city  of  EphesuSy  which  he  fought  s^adnst  the  tutted 
forces  of  Seleucus  and  Lydmachus.  Thus  fell 
this  ambitious  and  restless  usurper,  at  the  age  of 
about  eighty.  Cassander  dying  in  MaOedonia,  his 
son  Alexander  was  put  to  death  by  Demetrius 
Poliocertes,  son  of  Antigonus ;  and  his  other  son, 
Antipater,  was  also  put  to  death  by  Lysimachus, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married.  Lysimachtis 
after  this  put  to  death  his  own  son  Agathocles, 
whose  wife  and  children  fled  to  Seleucus  for  pro- 
tection, and  prevailed  on  him  to  commence  a  war 
against  Lysimachus.  In  this  war  Lysimachus,  and 
his  fifteen  children,  all  perished  by  different  acci-* 
dents.  Lysimachus  himself,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four^  fell  in  battle  against  Seleucus.  After  the 
overthrow  and  death  of  Lysimachus,  Seleucus  ^ 
passed  over  into  Europe,  to  take  possession  of 
Maicedonia,  where  he  was  treacherously  murdered, 
being  then  about  seventy-four  or  seventy«^five  years 
of  age.  Thus  fell,  by  assassinadon,  Seleucus,  the 
last  of  those  generals  who  had  been  trained  to  arms 
under  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and  had  accompanied 
Alexander  in  his  extraodinary  and  successful  ca- 
reer of  conquest.  Ptolomy  died  in  Egypt  some 
time  before  the  death  of  Seleucus.  He  was  not 
only  a  warlike,  but  an  humane  and  jnunificerit 
prince,  and  was  the  only  one  of  Alexander's  gene- 
rals who  outrode  the  storms  which  incessantly  rose 
in  the  political  horizon  of  that  tempestuous  age  j 
for,  Antipater  died  of  mere  old  age,  just  at  the  com- 
mencement of  those  intestine  commotions,  and 
consequently  did  not  experience  much  of  their 

direful  effect. 

T  - 
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Scarcely  aixy  period  of  thehktGi7  of  mankind 
exhibits  a  more  striking  pictiune  of  the  dreadful 
effects  of  the  fiumaoi  passions  than  the  age  imme- 
diately following  the  death  of  Alexander.  The 
generals  wholiad  served  under  him,  and  afterwards 

.  seized  on  his  empire,  althougii  their  dominions 
veref  sufficiently  esctensive  and  opulent  to  make 
them  all  great  and  powerful  monarcbs,  were  so 
infatuated,  as  ta  sacrifice  to  a  restless  ambition 

:  and  insatiable  avarice^  all  the  tranquillity  and 
ixappiness  of  their  own  lives,  and  to  render  all  the 
tountries,  situated  witUn  their  ssj^ere  of  ajetion, 
a^asc  theatre  of  bloodshed  and  crimes.  They  not 
only  ca:tirpated  the  whole  family  of  Fhil^  and 
Alexander,  but  continually  sought,  and  at  last, 
jpartly  by  open  foBce,  \and  partly  by  treachery,  ac- 
complished each  other's  destruction* 

Perhaps  there  has  scarcely  been  a  situation  on 
the  moral  theatre  of  the  world  more  >novel  and 
interesting  than  that  of  those  Macedonian  generals, 
who  seized  on  Alexander's  dominions.  They 
had  been  trained  to  arms  under  Philip,  and  had 
seen  Macedonia,  which  till  that  time,  had  been  an 
obscure  and  unnoticed  kingdom,  emerge  from  that 
abject  state,  acting  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  politi- 
\  cal  world,  and  gaining  a  decided  ascendancy  over 

all  Greece.  They  had  been  the  partners  of  Philip's 
warlike  toils,  and  had  expected  to  partake  of  his 
glory  in  the  conquest  of  Persia.  They  had  wit- 
nessed the  untimely  fall  of  their  politic  and  warlike 
.  master  and  seen  his  vast  projects  executed  by  his 
c^on.     They  had  been  principal  actors  under  Alex- 
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ander,  ia  the  conquest  of  the  Persian  empire,  and 
folbwmg  his  victotious  standard,  had  penetrated 
into  Baetria  and  India,  countries  hitherto  unknown 
to  the  Greeks.     They  had  seen  the  unexpected 
death  of  then:  conquering  leader,  and  the  termina- 
tion of  all  his  ambitious  projects.    They  had  seen 
his  extensive  conquests  fall  into  their  own  hands, 
andy'from  poor  Macedonian  officers,  had  become 
soyerdgn  princes,  and  each  of  them  acquired  king- 
doms  for  themselves  more  wealthy  and  extensive 
than  that  of  Macedoiua.     They  had  launched  into 
a  new  world,  and  their  fortune  had  exceeded  their 
most  sanguine  hopes,  but  did  not  procure  for  them, 
in  the  latter  part  of  their  lives,  that  tranquillity  and 
repose,  which  age  and  a  life  of  long  continued  la* 
hours,  seemed  to  require.     Their  mutual  animosi* 
ties  and  ceaseless  hostilities  embittered  the  remain? 
iag  part  of  their  lives ;  and  after  all  their  brilliant 
career  of  conquest,  they  passed  their  old  age  in 
scenes  of  danger,  tumult,  and  carnage ;  and  few 
of  them  descended  to  the  grave  in  peace:  exhibit- 
ing to  posterity  a  memorable  example  of  the  dreads 
ful  efFecu  of  lawless  and  insatiable  ambition. 

When  we  reflect  on  this  grand  enterprise  of 
Alexander,  and  his  brilliant  conquest  of  the  Per- 
sian empire,  we  cannot  but  observe,  that  it  was 
scarcely  less  disastrous  and  fatal  to  the  conquerors 
than  to  the  conquered,  whether  considered  in  its 
national  consequences,  or  in  its  eflfects,  in  regard 
to  the  individuals  principally  concerned  in  it.  Con- 
sidered in  a  national  view,  the  untimely  death  of 
Alexander,  the  dismemberment  and  partition  of 
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hk  empire  among  the  Macedonian  generals,  and 
their  unceasing  hostilities,  agitated  those  countries 
with  jcjontiaudl  commotions,  and  entailed  innume- 
rable evils  upon  the  people.  The  Greeks  in  par- 
ticular, being  compelled  to  follow  the  fortunes  of 
-  those  rival  usurpers,  as  different  circumstances  re- 
quired, were,  more  than  any  others,  exposed  to 
the  horrors  of  war,  to  repeated  fubjugationis,  ty- 
ranny, and  oppression;  and  suffered  at  least  as 
much  from  the  tyranny  of  thdr  own  countrymen 
as  they  might  have  expected  to  suffer  from  the  Per- 
sians, if  they  had  conquered  Greece.  If  we  con- 
sider the  consequences  of  this  memorable  con- 
quest, in  regard  to  the  individuals  who  accom- 
plished  it,  we  see  it  decidedly  fetal  to  the  tranquil- 
lity of  their  future  lives.  A  few  of  the  principal 
commanders,  indeed,  gratified  their  ambition  by 
usurping  the  sovereign  power  and  regal  title;  but 
their  crowns  proved  to  them  crowns  of  thorns. 
Harassed  by  continual  and  bloody  wars  among 
themselves,  and  strangers  to  that  repose  which  the 
evening  of  a  life  spent  in  warlike  toils  imperiously 
required,  sthe  greatest  part  of  them  fell  by  war  or 
treafon,  and  their  hoary  heads  descended  to  the 
grave  with  blood.  That  invincible  army  of  brave 
and  warlike  veterans  which  Philip  had  trained  and 
Alexander  led  into  Asia,  was  worn  out  in  fruit- 
less hostilities,  and  few  of  the  brave  soldiers,  who 
achieved  the  conquest  of  Persia,  ever  returned  to 
their  native  country.  Such  was  the  fate  of  those 
gallant  veterans  who  conquered  the  Persian  em- 
.pire.     -  , 
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The  succeeding  history  of  the  kingdoms,,  into 
which  the  empire  of  the  Greeks,  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  was  divided,  exhibits  a  most  disgusting 
scene  of  hostilities  and  treasons,  of  misfortunes 
y  and  of  crimes,  until  they  fell  successively  under 
(  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  Of  all  those  dif- 
\  ferent  kingdoms,  that  of  Egypty  founded  by  Pto- 
lomy  Lagus,  who,  in  the  general  partition  of 
Alexander's  empire,  seized  on  that  country,  was 
the  only  one  which  flourished  in  a  state  of  perma- 
nent stability.  Under  the  reign  of  the  Ptolomies, ' 
Egypt  recovered  her  ancient  splendor,  and  the  ce- 
lebrity she  had  acquired  under  the  Pharaohs,  her 
ancient  and  native  princes.  Alexandria  became 
what  Thebes  and  Memphis  once  had  been,,  and 
even  rivalled  Athens,  in  the  number  and  celebrity 
of  her  schools  of  philosophy  and  literature.  In 
the  reign  of  Ptolomy  Philadelphus,  the  second 
prince  of  the  Grecian  dinasty,  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Jews  first  made  their  appearance  iii  a 
foreign  language.  That  illustrious  encourager  of 
learning,  desirous  of  collecting  the  whole  mass  of 
human  knowledge,  employed  intelligent  and  learn- 
ed men,  to  procure  books  from  all  parts  where 
they  could  be  found ;  and,  at  his  particular  re- 
quest, 72  learned  Jews  were  sent  A.  C.  282,  from 
Jerusalem  to  translate  the  scriptures  into  the  Greek 
language,  which  was  the  language  of  Alexandria, 
the  Egyptian  being  then  spoken  only  by  the  vul- 
gar in  that,  country.  The  particulars  relative  to 
this  celebrated  translation  are  circumstantially  re- 
lated by  Flavins  Jo^ephus,  who  being  of  the  sacer- 
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dotal  order,  and  a  person  of  authority  md  rank, 
without  doubt,  had  access  to  the  archives  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  and  consequently  had  every  oppor- 
tunity of  being  well  acquainted  with  the  transac* 
tion,  which  would  undoubtedly  be  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  that  nation  at  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  in 
the  archives  of  Alexandria.     This  translation  h 
called  the  Septuagint,  and  was  always  held  in 
great  repute  among  the  primitive  Fathers;,  as  well 
as  anK>ng  many  modem  theologians  and  critics. 
Ptolomy  Philadelphus  is  deservedly  celebrated  as 
one  of  the  greatest  promoters  of  learning  mention- 
ed in  history;  and  from  his  exertions,  in  so  lau- 
dable a  pursuit,  he  has  derived  more  glory  than 
can  accrue  from  the  sanguinary  career  of  conquest. 
He  is  said  to  have  collected  a  library  of  500,000 
volumes;  and  his  reign  forms  a  memorable  epoch 
in  the  annals  of  literature. 

If  from  Egypt  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  Jews 
the  affairs  of  that  nation  affords  a  view  of  some 
interesting  events  during  this  period.  The  deliver 
ranee  of  that  people  from  the  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  Greeks  by  the  unexampled  bravery  and 
patriotism  of  Judas  Maccabeus,  and  his  valiant 
brethren  and  followers,  is  a  transaction  as  glorious 
as*  any  performed  by  the  most  illustrious  heroes  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  It  originated  from  the  no- 
blest motives,  and  every  circumstance  considered, 
was  a  more  arduous  task,  and  consequently  more 
glorious  than  the  conquest  of  the  Persian  empire 
by  Alexander,  or,  perhaps,  than  ali  the  achieve- 
ments of  Caesar.     Those  'coaquerers  had  always 
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10  <:ontend  with  enemies,  whose  forces,  however 
numerous,  were  hx  inferior  to  their  own  in  mili- 
tary discipline  and  tactical  skill;  but  Maccabeus 
and  his  brethren  entered  on  a  most  important  and 
ilangerous  contest,  with  an  enemy  not  only  supe- 
rior m  numbers,  but  beyond  all  comparison  su- 
perior in  discipline,  and  the  science  of  tactics;  and 
by  a  persevering  courage,  which  no  difficulties 
£onld  daunt,  effected  the  deliverance  of  his  coun- 
try from  political  and  religious  oppression*  Judas 
nobly  fell,  after  having  accomplished  his  grand 
object,  and  his  family  pursuing  their  advantages 
with  unremitting  perseverance  and  exertion,  estab- 
lished the  independence  of  their  country,  and 
<:hanged  its  government  from  a  feeble  and  unset- 
tled rq)ublic  to  a  vigorous  aud  flourishing  mon- 
archy ;  for  John  Hyreanus,  the  son  of  Simon 
Maccabeus,  uniting  in  his  person  the  offices  of 
high  priest,  and  generalissimo  of  the  army,  and 
in  his  mind  all  the  talents  appropriated  to  the  pon- 
tifical, military,  and  regal  characters,  having  been 
victorious  over  the  enemies  of  his  country,  and 
firmly  established  his  government,  his  sons  succes- 
sively assumed  the  title  as  well  as  the  power  of 
kings ;  and  the  high-priesthood  also  remained  in 
the  same  family,  although  not  in  the  person  of 
the  monarch*  The  descendants  of  Hyreanus  are 
distinguished  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
by  the  appellation  of  the  Asinonean  dynasty. 
The  dissentions  of  this  family  at  last  terminated 
in  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey  and  the 
subjection  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  the  Romans- 
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After  this  event  we  again  see  the  Jewish  monar* 
chy  re-established  by  the  favour,  and  under  the 
protection,  of  the  Romans,  who  placed  Herod 
the  Great,  the  son  of  Antipater,  the  Idumean, 
on  the  throne  of  David.  This  prince  took  down 
the  old  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  rebuik  it  again 
in  the  most  magnificent  manner,  and  reigned 
with  great  splendor,  but  with  almost  unparalleled 
tyranny.  Herod  was  a  prince  of  great  and  splen- 
did talents,  but  unconsciencious  and  unfeeling, 
as  may  justly  be  co&cluded  from  his  putting  to 
death  his  beautiful  and  beloved  wife  Mariamne, 
and  his  two  sons,  princes  of  the  most  brilliant 
accomplishments,  and  the  most  promising  talents. 
He  had  also  condemned  to  death  his  favourite  son 
Antipater,  but  his  own  death  prevented  the  exe- 
cution of  the  sentence.  TKe  narration  of  this  prin- 
ce's cruelties  may  be  seen  at  large  in  Josephus, 
who  paints,  in  glowing  colours,  the  treasons  and 
cabals  of  his  court,  and  describes,  in  nervous 
and  elegant  language,  his  unquiet  and  trouble- 
some reign  ;  presenting  posterity  with  a  long  de- 
tail of  his  domestic  unhappiness,  and  his  crimes. 
Indeed,  of  all  the  princes  whose  names  are  re- 
corded in  history,  Herod  seems  to  have  experi- 
enced the  greatest  portion  of  domestic  infelicity. 
Within  a  short  time  after  the  death  of  Herod,  Ju- 
dea  having  undergone  different  changes  in  its  form 
of  government,  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, in  which  state  it  was  at  the  conclusion'  of 
the  period  we  are  now  contemplating. 

During  the  whole  of  tliis  period,  which  elapsed 
between  the  death  of  Alexander  and  the  coming  of 
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Christ,  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Romam,  in  arts 
and  arms,  in  the  aggrandizement  of  power,  the 
acqnisitien  of  wealth,  and  the  extension  of  domi- 
nion constitutes  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in 
the  political  aspect  of  the  world,  and  the  most  im-* 
portaiit  BSid  interesting  subject  of  history.  In  the 
age  of  Alexander  we  have  seen  the  Roman  territo- 
ry comprised  within  a  small  part  of  Italy,  and  it 
would  require  volumes  to  detail  the  long  series  of 
wars  and  conquests  which  exalted  Rome  to  that 
pitch  of  power  and  glory  to  which  she  afterwards 
attamed;  but,  upon  a  general  view,  we  shall  find 
the  most  powerful  cause,  under  Divine  Provi- 
dence, to  have  been  the  strict  and  unremitting  at- 
tention ever  paid  by  the  Romans  to  the  most  rigo- 
rous military  discipline,  and  their  study  of  every 
particular  relative  to  the  tactical  science,  joined  to 
vigorous  and  decisive  measures  in  their  councils. 
The  arts  of  war  and  eloquence  were,  during  a 
long  time,  the  only  arts  cultivated  and  held  in  re- 
pute by  the  Romans ;  and  during  the  whole  period 
of  the  existence  of  the  republic,  rhetoric  and  «the 
military  art  were  the  grand  objects  of  Roman  stu- 
dy, as  they  were  the  only  means  of  acquiring  ho- 
nour and  fame,  the  sole  objects  of  Roman  pur- 
suit. Ambition,  not  avarioe,  was  the  ruling  pas-* 
sion  among  the  Romans,  and  consequently  com- 
merce was  not  held  in  high  esteem,  nor  much  at- 
tended to.  Conquest  was  the  object  of  their  pur- 
suit, and  war  their  employment.  Every  citizen 
was  a  soldier,  and  the  limited  time  of  their  milita- 
ry service  was  ten  years.  *  The  manner  of  their  en- 
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campmeiUs,  the  regularity  of  their  discipline,  and 
the  whole  system  of  their  tactics,  are  curious  sub- 
jects of  investigation.  An  account  of  all  these 
things  may  be  met  with  in  ancient  authors,  and 
no  classical  student  can  be  unacquainted  with  them. 
One  particular  characteristic  of  the  Roman  repub- 
lic is,  that  ill  fortune,  disaster,  and  defeat,  never 
had  any  intimidating  effect  on  its  councils.  Ro- 
man courage  always  rose  superior  to  the  difficulties 
it  had  to  encounter.  Of  this,  their  grand  con- 
test with  the  rival  republic  of  Carthage,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable,  important,  and  obstinate 
recorded  in  history,  affords  repeated  and  signal 
instances.  The  Romans,  although  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity,  never  lost  their  courage,  nor 
relaxed  any  thing  in  their  efforts.  When  pressed 
on  every  side  by  Hannibal,  who  had  given  their 
armies  the  most  signal  defeats,  and  ravaged  their 
territories  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome,  no  pusillani- 
mous measures  were  adopted  in  the  senate;  every 
possible  exertion  was  made,  and  no  thought  of 
submitting  to  an  ignominious  peace  was  ever  en- 
tertained. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed,  that  Hannibal 
committed  a  great  error  in  not  assaulting  Rome 
immediately  after  his  signal  victory  at  Cannae; . 
and  historians,  echoing  one  another^s  assertions, 
have  confidently  told  us,  that  Hannibal  knew  how 
to  gain  victories,  but  not  how  to  make  use  of  them. 
Every  schoolboy  is  acquainted  with  this  stigma  on 
the  character  of  one  of  the  greatest  generals  that 
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ever  existed  in  any  age  or  nation.  -  We  ought 
not,  however,  rashly  to  censure  the  conduct  of  so 
distinguished  a  military  character.  The  plan  of 
operations  might  be  determined  by  causes  un- 
known to  thofe  who  have  related  the  circum- 
stances. The  success  of  military  operations  de- 
pends on  a  multitude  of  circumstances,  many  of 
which  may  seem  trivial  to  such  persons  as  are  not 
concerned  in  the  affair,  or  are  not  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  case;  and  conse- 
quently it  is  impossible  to  form  a  right  judgment 
of  circumstances,  and  motives  of  action,  after  the 
lapse  of  many  centuries.  As  far,  however,  as 
we  are  authorized  by  historical  representation,  of 
existing  circumstances,  to  judge  of  Hannibal's 
conduct,  in  this  very  important  particular,  he 
may  reasonably  be  exculpated  of  the  charge  of 
cowardice  or  oversight,  in  neglecting  the  advan- 
tages which  his  victory  at  Cannae  may  seem  to 
have  afforded  him.  After  such  a  battle,  fought 
against  such  troops  as  the  Roman  legions,  it  can- 
not be  supposed,  but  his  army,  although  victori- 
ous, must  have  exceedingly  suffered.  By  the- 
dreadful  carnage  on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  we 
may  justly  conclude  that  of  the  Carthaginians  to 
have  been  very  considerable.  Rome,  although 
at  that  time  inconsiderable  in  comparison  of  what, 
it  afterwards  became,  was,  notwithstanding,  even 
then  a  large,  strong,  and  populous  city,  and  the 
inhabitants  prepared  to  die  with  their  swords  in 
their  hands.  Those  who  are  skilled  in  military 
affairs,  are  the  best  able  to  decide  the  question. 
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whether  k  would  b^ve  been  prudent  in  Hannibal 
to  ^have  attempted,  with  the  remains  of  a  shatter'- 
<ed  army,  lo  storm  such  a  city,  defended  by  such 
citizens^  and  whether  he  -could  have  either  given 
the  assault,  or  commenced  a  siege,  with  any  great 
probability  of  success.  However^  Hannibars 
leaving  Rome  belund,  and  putting  his  army  into 
winter  quarters  at  Capua,  whatever  were  his  ma- 
tives,  are  commonly  assigned  as  the  causes  of  the 
.subsequent  ill  success  of  the  Carthaginian  arms^ 
but  it  is  much  more  reafonable  to  presume,  the 
true  cause  of  their  disastens  originated  from  the 
intr^ues  and  cabals  of  the  faction  of  Hannibar^ 
cneouesin  the  senate  of  Carthage,  whose  hatred 
against  that  illustrious  conunander,  predominated 
over  the  love  of  their  country^  and  who  were  bet- 
ter pleased  to  have  tjieix  armies  defeated  than  to 
jsee  them  victorioius  under  his  banners.  Had  not 
thisfiiction  acquired  a  predofl:anating  influence  in 
the  senate  of  Carthage,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  Roman  power  woul^,  in.  that 
war,  have  been  totally  annihilated^  Less  could 
scarcely  have  been  expected  from  a  general  whose 
courage  and  prudence  had  crowned  him  with  lau- 
rels; whose.siignaI  achievements  had  rendered  him 
master  of  almost  all  Italy;  whose  whole  military 
career  has  made  him  be  esteemed  the  greatest  gen- 
eral of  all  antiquity,  and  who  had  sworn  upon  the 
altar  an  irrecondleable  enmity  to  Rome. 

Divine  Providence,  however,  had  not  decreed 
the  extinction  of  the  Rpman  name.    The  ene- 
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tries  of  Hannilnl  gained  every  day  a  more  decid- 
ed predominancy  in  the  Carthaginian  senate. 
Notwithstanding  Us  repeated  and  pressing  solici* 
tations,  «o  reinforcements  were  sent  him;  the 
fortune  of  the  war  was  consequently  soon  diang- 
ed.  The  Romans,  adopting  the  most  vigorous 
measures,  invaded  Africa;  andahhoughso  lately 
in  the  most  imminmt  danger  of  being  attacked  in 
their  own  capital,  suddenly  appeared  before  that 
of  the  enemy.  Hannibal,  who  a  little  time  be- 
fore had  advanced  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  was  re- 
called from  Italy  to  j^otect  the  walls  of  Carthage, 
and  defeated  by  Scipio  at  the  memorable  battle  of 
Zama,  A.  C.  251,  which  terminated  the  power 
ami  greatnesjs  of  the  Carthaginian  republic;  for 
the  Carthaginians  being  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  most  disadvantageous  conditicms  of  peace, 
eould  never  more  rise  to  that  power  they  had 
ojace  possessed.  This  was  the  termination  of  the 
second  Punic  war.  Every  one  knows  that  the  re- 
sult of  the  third  was  fatal  to  Carthage.  That 
great  said  flourishing  city  was  totally  destroyed, 
^nd  her  dominions  were  reduced  to  a  Romaa 
province.  Until  that  memorable  epoch,  Rome 
had  made  continual,  but  slow,  advances  towards 
power  and  greataiess.  Her  whole  territory  at 
jfifst  did  not  exceed  twenty-five  miles  in  circuit; 
and  when  Alexander  conquered  the  Persian  em- 
pire, 422  years  after  the  foimdation  of  Rome, 
179  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Roman 
kings,  »nd  about  330  years  before  Christ,  the 
whole  Roman  don^nions,  as  lias  been  already  ob- 
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served,  scarcely  extended  much  farther  than  the 
limits  of  the  present  Campaigna.  And  it  was  not 
until  A.  C.  262,  and  488  years  after  the  build- 
ing of  Rome,  that  the  Romans  first  carried  their 
arms  beyond  the  confines  of  Italy. 

After  the  subjection  of  Carthage,  in  the  second 
Punic  war,  Rome  had  no  longer  any  rival,  and 
victorious  in  every  quarter,  she  carried  all  before 
her.  Macedonia,  with  all  Greece,  and  the  Gre- 
cian kingdoms  of  Asia,  successively  fell  under 
her  dominion,  and  she  extended  her  empire  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  from 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  to  the  deserts  of  Arabia 
and  Africa,  comprising  within  her  territories  the 
whole  civilized  and  then  known  world.  From 
that  time  until  the  decline  of  the  empire,  the 
history  of  Rome  is  the  history  of  the  world.  A 
wide  field  now  opens  itself  to  observation,  and  the 
reflecting  mind  may  find  ample  matter  for  contem- 
plation. The  aspect  of  the  world  was  now  total- 
ly changed.  The  different  kingdoms  and  states, 
which,  during  a  long  succession  of  ages,  had  been 
fluctuating  with  incessant  revolutions,  rising,  fal- 
ling, and  subjugating  one  another,  were  now 
swallowed  up  in  one  mighty  and  extensive  empire. 
But  Rome,  now  mistress  of  the  world,  was  soon 
rent  with  intestine  commotions.  The  cause  from 
which  those  evils  seem  to  have  originated  v^^as 
coeval  with  Rome  itself,  or  at  least  with  the .  re- 
publican government.  This  was  an  odious  dis- 
tinction, which  divided  the  Roman  citizens  into 
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two  distinct  and  unconnected  bodies,  the  Patrici- 
ans and  Plebeians,  or  as  we  should  term  them  in 
modern  language,  the  aristocratic  and  democratic 
classes.     Romulus,  immediately  <  after  the  build- 
in^^  of  Rome,  had  constituted  the  senate,  but  the 
people  had  also  their  rights;  and  it  appears,  that 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  senate  and  people, 
as  well  as  the  royal  prerogative,  were  clearly  de- 
fined, although  it  is  diiBcult,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  exactly  to   discriminate  and  ascertain  the 
rights  of  the  king,  senate,  and  people.     The  Ro- 
man writers,  it  is  true,  have  pretended  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  accuracy  in  those  particulars  j 
but  it  is  somewhat  questionable,  whether  the  his- 
torians, who  lived  in  the  polished  ages  of  Rome, 
could  obtain  such  particular  information,  relative 
to  these  subjects,  as  they  pretend  to  transmit  to 
posterity.     It  is  certain,  that  the  annals  of  Rome, 
in  her  primeval  state,  were  very  defective,  as  the 
first  Romans  were  an  unlettered  people;  and  the 
use  of  letters  was,  in  all  probability,  introduced 
among  them  by  Numa  Pompilius,  their  second 
king.     Historical  evidence  does  not  authorize  any 
reafonable  supposition,  that  either  Romulus,  or 
his  subjects,  possessed  any  knowledge  of  literature. 
On  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  republican  government,  the  two  clas- 
ses of  citizens,  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians,  were 
so  completely  separated,  and  the  line  of  demar- 
cation, between  their  respective  privileges   and 
rights,  was  drawn  with  such  punctilious  accura- 
cy, as  to  constitute  them  two   distinct  bodies. 
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whose  interests  were  diametrically  opposite.  All 
the  offices  of  the  repubKc  were  appropriated  to  the 
Patrician  families,  but  the  people  had  the  privi- 
lege of  electing  to  those  olHces.  The  Plebeians, 
however,  soon  saw  themselves  excluded,  not  on- 
ly from  all  the  honours,  but  also  from  all  the  emo- 
luments of  the  republic;  and  were  kept  in  a  state 
of  poverty,  while  the  Patricians  had  every  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  large  possessions.  They 
alone,  and  their  adherents,  possessed  the  lands 
acquired  by  conquest,  while  the  Plebeians,  who 
fought  and  bled  to  conquer  them,  were  excluded 
from  any  share.  By  the  nature  of  the  Roman 
constitution,  it  appears,  that  what  was  conquered 
by  the  joint  efforts  of  citizens,  should  have  been 
equally  divided  among  them,  as  none,  who  pos- 
sessed the  property  determined,  by  the  laws, 
were  exempted  from  military  service.  The  peo- 
ple perfectly  understood  that  such  division  was 
their  indisputable  right,  and  an  agrarian  law  to 
that  effect  was  constantly  the  object  of  their  aim 
and  expectation.  This,  however,  could  never  be 
carried  into  effect.  Some  pretext  was  always 
found  by  the  Patricians  for  postponing  it,  and  the 
longer  it  was  deferred,  the  greater  difEculties 
arose  to  impede  the  enacting  and  executing  of  any 
such  law.  Indeed,  after  some  lapse  of  time, 
when  those  lands  had  been  long  in  possession  of 
the  great,  an  agrarian  law  could  not  have  been 
carried  into  execution,  without  producing  the 
most  dreadful  disorders,  and  throwing  the  state 
into  confusion  and  anarchy.     The  Plebeian  par- 
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ty,  however,  made  repeated  efforts  to  diminish 
the  exorbitant  power  of  the  Patricians.  A  law 
was  procured,  called  the  Licinian  law,  which  pro- 
hibited  any  citizen  to  possess  more  than  500  acres 
of  land;  but  a  law,  so  favorable  to  the  poor,  and 
so  hostile  to  the  interefts  of  the  great  and  opu- 
lent,  was  univerfally  evaded.  The  firft  import- 
ant advantage  gained  by  theJPlebcian  party,  was 
a  law  permitting  the  intermarriage  of  the  Patricians 
and  Plebeians,  which  gradually  lessened  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  classes.  But  above  all, 
the  eledion  of  tribunes,  to  watch  over  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people,  was  the  most  disastrous  blow 
to  the  authority  of  the  Patrician  order.  No  per- 
fon  who  has  the  leafl  acquaintance  with  Roman 
history,  is  ignorant  of  the  repeated,  and,  indeed, 
almost  continual  struggles  between  the  two  par- 
ties. Historians  have  given  a  circumstantial  nar- 
rative of  the  secession  of  the  people  to  the  Mons 
Sacer,  the  sedition  of  the  Aventine  Mount,  the 
tumults  excited  by  the  Gracchi,  and  other  popu- 
lar commotions.  Indeed  the  history  of  the  re- 
public presents  hardly  any  thing  to  our  view  but  a 
continued  scene  of  wars  abroad,  and  of  contests 
at  home,  between  the  two  opposite  classes  of  citi- 
zens J  and  the  termination  of  almost  every  strug- 
gle was  in  favour  of  the  popular  party,  till  at  last 
Caius  Marius,  a  Plebeian,  was  elected  Consul  in 
spite  of  all  the  oppofition  of  the  Patrician  order. 
Thus  the  viftory  was,  after  ages  of  perpetual  con- 
test, at  laft  decided  in  favor  of  the  democratic 
party.     Every  one  has  read  the  evils  which  Pa- 
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triciaAy  ambidon,  and  popular  fiiry  and  licenti- 
ousness, successively  entailed  upon  the  republic, 
and  which  at  laft  effected  the  annihilation  of  that 
form  of  government.     The  Moody  proscriptions 
of  Marius,  and  Sylla,  the  first  df  the  popular, 
the  latter  of  the  Patrician  party^  are  fa^s  of  uni- 
versal notoriety.     The  contest,  in  fine,  was  not 
extinguished  but  ^th  the  Extinction  of  the  repub- 
lic.    The  Patricians  viewed  the  less  of  what  they 
called  their  constitutional  rights   with  a  regret, 
equal  to  the  indignation  i^ith  tvhkh  the  people  had 
longfufFered  the  privation  of  theirs.     On  every 
election  df  a  Coriful,  or  other  interesting  occasion, 
the  old  animosities  broke  out  afteshj  and  the  twd 
opposite  factions  exerted  themselves  ^kh  2^1  their 
vigor.     Each  one  arranged  himself  under  theit 
different  banners  as  it  best  suited  his  intn^rests ; 
and  the  distinction  of  rank  was  less  regarded  than 
the  prospect  of  emolument,  or  advantage.     Such 
Patricians  as  aimed  to  attain  to   power^  through 
popular  interest,  espoused  the  Plebeian  ciuse  and 
declared   themfelves  the  friends   of  the  pedple, 
while    many    Plebeians     attached    theniselves, 
through  similar  motives,  to  the  Patrician  party. 
Csesar,  although  of  the  Patrician  rank,  was   the 
man  of  the  people,  while  Pompey  was  the  idol 
of  the  senate,  the  great  abetter  of  the  Patrician 
cause,  and  the  powerful  supporter  of  its  inter- 
ests.     They  were  both  of  them  at  the  head   of 
powerful  armies ;  and  Pompey,  although  older 
than  Caesar,  had  married  his  daughter  ;  but  no 
ties  df  alliance,  or  consanguinity,  call  extinguish 
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the  spirk  of  party,  or  annihilate  ambition.  No 
one  is  ^norant  of  the  terisiaation  of  those  unhap- 
py trozttests,  Yfbich  was  nothing  less  than  the  ex- 
doctioQ  df  the  liberties  of  the  Romans ;  if,  in- 
deed, a  continual  state  of  tumult,  discord,  inse- 
curity, and  compulsive  military  sjsrvice,  can  be 
called  Ubaty.  This,  however,  is  what  writers 
have  djgaified  with  that  name.  After  the  defeat 
of  Poinpey,  on  the  plains  of  Pharsalia,  Caesar, 
^eing  himself  at  the  head  of  almost  the  whole  mi- 
iitary  force  of  the  republic,  soon  found  means  to 
overbear  all  opposition,  and  was  declared  perpe- 
t^  diolator,  A.  C.  46 ;  ah  office  which  confer- 
red regal  power  and  authority,  a^d  only  wanted 
die  regal  title.  The  last  effort  of  the  Patrician 
^arty,  was  the  assassination  of  Caessu-  in  the  senate. 
His  nephew,  Octavius,  afterwards  surnamed  Au- 
gustus, and  bis  friend,  Mark  Anthony,  stood 
forth  the  avaigers  of  his  murder ;  and  having  de- 
feated the  conspirators  at  Phillippi,  associated  Le- 
pidus  to  them,  and  so  formed  the  second  Trium- 
virate, and  Lepidus,  Octavius,  and  Mark  An- 
thony, conjoifltly  governed  the  empire.  The  his- 
tory of  Mark  Anthony,  and  Cleopatra,  the  cele- 
br&ted  queen  of  Egypt,  not  less  famous  for  her 
vices  than  for  her  extraordinary  beauty  and  bril- 
liant accomi^ishments,  is  too  well  known  to  be 
-brought  forward  to  inspection  here,  any  more 
than  the  transactions  of  the  civil  war  between 
Octavius  Caesar,  and  Mark  Anthony,  which  hav- 
ing terminated  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  lat- 
ter, as  well  as  of  the  beautiful  and  accomplished 
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Cleopatra,  the  last  of  the  royal  race  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, and  the  reduction  of  Egypt  to  a  Roman 
province ;  Octavius,  without  either  associate  or 
rival,  reigned  with  distinguished  reputation  sole 
emperor  of  the  Romans. 

The  singular  policy  and  prudence  with  which 
Augustus  established  his  sovereignty  over  the  Ro- 
mans, might  serve  as  a  model  of  political  skill ; 
and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  long  and  illustrious 
reign  shews  him  to  have  been  a  consummate  po- 
litician. Indeed,  perhaps,  never  was  any  man 
more  perfectly  skilled  in  the  art  of  governing  man- 
kind. Fully  convinced  of  the  predilection  of  the 
Romans  for  republican  government,  and  of  their 
attachment  to  republican  forms,  he  did  not  endea- 
vour to  abolish  the  offices  and  forms  of  the  re- 
public ;  but  concerted  matters  so  well  as  to  unite 
them  in  his  own  person,  and  always  professing 
the  greatest  deference  and  respect  for  the  Senate, 
"^  left  it  only  so  much  power  as  he  found  consistent 
with  his  own.  Of  all  his  political  measures,  the 
most  masterly  was,  his  taking  upon  himself  the 
government  only  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  term  he  gave  public  notice  of 
his  intention  to  abdicate;  and  having  dexterously 
managed  his  affairs,  and  made  sure  of  a  great  ma- 
jority in  the  Senate,  at  the  pressing  solicitations 
of  that  body,  and  of  the  whole  Roman  people, 
he  condescended  to  reassume  the  reigns  of  go- 
vernment for  a  second  term  of  ten  years,  and 
this  farce  he  repeated,  until  he  saw  his  govern- 
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ment  firmly  established,  and  every  idea  of  opposi- 
tion effaced  from  the  minds  of  his  subjects. 

Thus  we  have  seen  the  discordant  factions  of 
the  Patricians  and  Plebeians,  after  having  long 
agitated  the  republic,  burst  forth  at  last  into  those 
civil  wars  which  convulsed  every  part  of  its  ex- 
tensive dominions,  and  more  than  once  drenched 
Rome  with  the  blood  of  her  citizens,  and  which 
finally  terminated  in  the  extinction  of  the  republi- 
can government,  and  the  establishment  of  a  mo- 
narchy, which  seems  to  have  been  the  most  pro- 
per form  of  goyernment  for  so  extensive  an  em- 
pire, and  composed  of  so  many  different  nations. 
If  experience  founded  on  facts,  be  admitted  as  a 
basis  of  reasoning,  monarchy,  when  the  scq^tre 
is  in  the  hand  of  a  prudent  and  benevolent  prince, 
is  preferable  to  a  republican  government.  Rome 
made  the  experiment,  and  had  no  reason  to  re- 
gret the  change;  for  under  the  equitable  and  pa- 
cific reign  of  Augustus,  her  citizens  and  the 
whole  empire  enjoyed  more  tranquillity  and  secu- 
rity, more  political  and  civil  happiness,  than  had 
ever  been  experienced  durifig  the  whole  period  of 
the  existence  of  the  republic.  A  spectacle  now 
exhibited  itself  which  mankind  had  never  seen  be- 
fore, the  whole  civilized  world  united  in  one  vast 
political  system.  France,  Italy,  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, Switzerland  and  Belgium,  Greece,  and 
all  the  other  countries  which  compose  the  whole 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  both  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  with  Egypt  and  all  the  northern  parts  of 
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Africa,  which  now  constittste  lihe  empire  of  Biw 
rocco,  and  the  states  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tri- 
poli ;  all  those  extensive  countries  united  in  one 
vast  empire,  and  enjoying  a  profound  tranqvullity, 
under  the  govemment  of  an  emperor,  prudent, 
just,  and  pacific,  who  had  the  good  sense  to  see 
that  his  own  interests,  and  those  of  hk  people, 
were  inseparable,  afforded  a  prospect  which  the 
human  mind  must  delight  to  contemplate,  and 
which  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  tuii)!!* 
lent  and  unsettled  state  of  the  Roman  world,  while 
under  the  republican  system.     Historians  xlescant 
in  a  rhetoricai  stile  on  the  purer  ages  of  the  re- 
public, the  liberties  of  the  citizens,  and  the  loss  of 
Roman  freedom,  when  Julius  Caesar  aa}uired, 
or  as  they  term  it,  usurped  the  sovereignty  under 
the  tide   of  Perpetval  Dictator;  and  still  more 
when  that  sovereignty  was  firmly  established  by 
Aug^ustus;  but  let  us  ask  those  declaimers  in  what 
the  Bberty  of  rq>ublk:an  Rome  consisted.     Was 
it  in  the  compulsory  enrolment  of  every  citizen  for 
4en  years  of  military  service,  a  period  so  consider- 
able in  the  short  duration  of  jbuman  life  ?  Was 
it  in  the  constant  liabifity  to  be  caUed  i>xA  to  those 
bloody  and  dertructive  wars,  the  »arratives  of 
which  fill  the  pages  of  Roman  histiory,  and  to  be 
subject  for  so  long  a  time  to  martial  law,  and  all 
tfee  hardships  and  4angers  of  a  military  life  ?  Was 
it  in  tumult,  dvil  di«aendbns,  smd  party  feuds  P 
or  was  it  in  the  privdftege  of  (fisturbing  their  own 
trancuillity,  and  that  jaf  the  whok  world,  that 
the  bomstfid  liberty  of  the  Roman  people  consist- 
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od  ?  L^  US  not  be  misled  by  the  florid  declamati- 
ODS  of  bistoriafis^     Troth  may  be  disguised  in  va- 
lious  mannets*    It  is  oot  always  unnecessary  for 
that  purpose  to  substitute  downright  falsehood :  a 
little  diversity  of  colouring  in  the  picture,  will 
sometimes  alter  the  representaticMi.     A  little  ex- 
aggeratbn^  or  misrepresentation,  will,  in  some 
cases^  have  a  powerful  effect  in  creating  false  ap- 
pearances and  inculcating  erroneous  ideas.     In 
whatever  colours    rhetorical    declamation   may 
paint  Roman  liberty,  under  the  republican  go- 
vernment, the  plain  fact  appears  to  hs^ve  been, 
that  it  principally  consisted  in  the  liberty  enjoyed 
by  the  rich  of  oppressing  the  poor;  a  privilege 
which  has,  in,  several  countries,  been  dignified 
with  the  sacred  name  of  liberty.     The  whole  his- 
tory of  the  Roman  republic  plainly  shews,  that 
the  principal  object  of  the  Senate,  and  the  whole 
Patrician  order,  was  the  depression  of  the  people, 
and  to  this  end  their  system  of  politics  had  a  con- 
ststfit  tendency.     This  was  one  of  the  causes  why 
the  Romans  were  engaged  in  continual  hostilities ; 
for  the  Senate  well  knew,  that  while  the  people 
were  constantly  engaged  in  foreign  wars,  they 
would  be  less  attentive  to  their  assertion  of  their 
rights.     The  Senate,  in  order  to  turn  the  attenti- 
on  of  the  people  from  the  contemplation  and  re- 
dress of  their  grievances,  had  only  to  determine 
on  a  war.     The  Senatus  Consultum,  or  degree  of 
the  Senate,  was  brought  before  the  people,  whose 
privilege  it  was  to  determine  finally  on  what  was 
proposed  by  the  Senatorial  body.     Some  eloquent 
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orator  ascending  the  rostrum,  harangued  the  citi- 
zens, painted  in  glowing  colours  the  damage  the 
republic  had  sustamed,  and  the  insults  offered  to 
the  majesty  of  the  Roman  people.  This  was 
enough ;  those  high  sounding  expressions,  the 
glory  of  the  republic,  and  the  majesty  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  constituted  the  political  charm;  the 
magical  incantation,  which  operated  with  an  ir^ 
resistible  influence  on  the  minds  of  a  brave  and 
warlike,  but  thoughtless  people,  who  inconside* 
rately  voted  those  wars,  in  which  they  were  to 
fight  and  bleed,  while  their  Patrician  rulers  were 
accumulating  riches,  power,  and  honor.  Thus, 
while  the  supreme  power  of  the  Roman  republic 
seemed  ultimately  to  reside  in  the  people,  they 
were,  in  reality,  no  more  than,  an  engine  in  the 
hands  of  their  rulers,  who,  by  their  electioneering 
intrigues,  and  the  magic  of  their  eloquent  orations, 
rendered  them  entirely  subservient  to  their  pur- 
poses, and  as  much  at  their  disposal  as  a^  set  of 
puppets  are  at  the  command  of  the  shew-master. 

At  this  remarkable  pej-iod,  when  the  Roman 
constitution  was  changed  from  the  republican  to 
the  monarchical  form;  when  the  empire  had  at- 
tained to  its  highest  pitch  of  aggrandizement  and 
extent;  and  when  the  world  reposed,  in  profound 
tranquillity,  under  its  powerful  sway,  the  enquir- 
ing mind  is  naturally  desirous  of  investigating 
the  manners  of  the  Romans,  and  the  modes  of 
social  life  among  those  celebrated  masters  of  the 
world. 
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The  state  of  Mciety  among  the  Romans,  was, 
in  many  respects,  extremely  different  from  what  is 
seen  among  the  nations  of  mo^era  Europe.  In 
those  countries,  each  individual  not  possessing 
property,  must  procure  his  Uveiibood  by  his  own 
industry  and  personal  exertions ;  and  he  must  also 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  government  which 
affords  lum  protection*  The  taxes  are  levied 
either  on  property  in  possession,  or  on  the  different 
articles  of  necessity,  conveniency,  or  luxury ;  so 
that  every  uidividual  must  contribute  to  the  statein 
proportion  either  to  his  possessions  or  expenditure. 
3Mch  was  also  in  some  measure,  the  financial  ar- 
rangements of  the  Romans  in  regard  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  provinces  or  conquered  countries ) 
but  the  case  was  hr  different  with  those  who  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  Rom^n  citizens.  In  the 
infancy  of  Rome,  her  citizens  were  few  in  number, 
and  her  territories  of  small  extent,  consisting  only 
of  her  seven  hills,  and  the  a4jacent  marshes  ad- 
joining to  the  Tyben  The  state  must  conse- 
<)U»tly  have  been  exceeding  poor.  We  aie  not, 
at  this  distance  of  time,  able  to  ascertam  perfectly 
in  what  manner  tlie  public  expenditure  of  the 
«tate  was  supported,  during  the  reigns  of  the 
seven  kings  of  Rome,  and  in  the  primitive  ages 
of  the  republic.  No  historical  documents  now 
pTdstj  which  detail,  with  accuracy,  the  financial 
arrangements  of  those  early  times.  The  RoQians, 
however,  at  first,  by  slow  and  gradual  advances, 
and  afterwards  by  the  most  rapid  career  of  vicjtory 
and  conquest  extended  their  dominions  kx  the 
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manner  already  observed ;  and  provinces,  and 
kingdoms  became  tributary  to  the  republic.  Those 
tributes  were  paid,  part  in  specie,  and  part  in  pro- 
duce. Sicily  produced  com  and  wine.  Egypt 
furnished  com ;  and  all  the  conquered  countries 
transmitted  a  certain  portion  of  their  respective 
produce  to  Rome.  The  agrarian  laws,  to  desired 
by  the  Roman  people,  could  never  be  established ; 
but  a  part,  at  least  of  the  tributes  of  the  conquered 
countries  was  divided  among  the  poorer  class  of 
Roman  citizens.  From  the  time  of  the  defeat  and 
capture  of  Perseus  king  of  Macedonia,  to  the  reign 
of  Augustus  Caesar,  the  Roman  citizens  were  en- 
tirely free  from  taxation.  Jlr.  Gibbon  states  the 
annual  amount  of  the  tributes  paid  by  the  provinces 
at  twenty  millions  sterling ;  but  does  not  make  it 
clear,  whether  the  com,  wine,  oil,  bacon,  &c. 
ought  to  be  included  in  this  calculation,  or  not.  It 
is,  however,  the  opinion  of  many  historical  critics, 
that  the  tributary  provisions  ought  not  to  be  in- 
cluded, and  that  the  provinces  paid  above  that  sum 
in  specie.  When  Rome  was  arrived  at  the  me- 
ridian of  her  power,  and  all  the  countries  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic,  and  from  the  Da- 
nube to  the  deserts  of  Africa,  poured  their  tributes 
into  her  coffers,  the  distributions  were  so  copious 
as  to  suffice  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  proud, 
and  lazy  citizens*  A  certain  quantity  of  money, 
corn,  wine,  oil,  bacon,  and  other  articles,  was  dis- 
tributed to  those  citizens,  who,  from  the  small- 
ness  of  their  property,  were  entitled  to  receive  it. 
Those  distributions,  for  a  time,  were  made  at 
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stated  periods,  quarteriy,  monthly,  &c.  according 
to  the  exigency  of  circumstances ;  but  in  process 
of  tihie  they  were  made  daily.    Public  ovens  were 
constructed,  and  instead  of  quarterly,  monthly,  or 
weekly  distribution  of  com,  and  a  certain  quanti- 
ty of  bread,  wine,  &c.  was  delivered  daily  to  such 
of  the  citizens  as  could  legally  claim  it ;  and  thus 
the  wants  of  a  proud,  lazy,  and  improvident  peo- 
ple were  supplied.     These  tributary  distributions 
were,  undoubtedly,  first  brought  into  use  by  the 
Senate,  in  order  to  keep  the  factious  multitude  in 
humour,  and  to  efface  from  the  minds  of  the 
Plebians  the  idea  of  an  agrarian  law ;  and,  kideed, 
it  was  a  most  effectual  method  of  retaining  them 
in  an  absolute  dependence  on  the  great ;  whereas 
an  equal  division  of  the  lands  of  the  republic  would 
have  had  a  direct  and  necessary  tendency  to  ren- 
der them  independent.  The  factious  demagogues, 
who  advanced  themselves  to  power  and  honour  by 
popular  favor,  or  had  formed  such  an  expectation, 
exerted  their  influence  to  procure  some  increase 
in  those  tributary  donations,  so  that,  in  process  of 
time,  the  very  poorest  of  the  Roman  citizens  were 
exempted  from  the  necessity  of  labour ;  but  that 
heterogeneous  assemblage  of  people  which  com- 
posed the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  as  of 
every  other  great  metropolis,  stood  in  a  different 
predicament.     These  were  obliged  to   support 
themselves  by  their  uidustry,  or  the  property 
th^y  possessed.     The  labour  and  trade  of  Rome 
were  almost  wholly  carried  on  by  slaves  and 
strangers  ;  and  the  provincial  merchants,  and  in- 
dustrious mechanics,  who  resorted  to  Rome,  and 
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formed  the  mass  of  its  inhabitants,  freqnentty  bc^ 
cumulated  immense  fortunes.  This  method  of 
supporting  the  poorer  class  of  the  Roman  citizens 
was  followed  in  the  other  cities  of  the  empire,  each 
of  whici)  was  in  this  respect  an  epitome  of  the 
capital ;  and  although  this  mode  of  colkcting  and 
distributing  the  provincial  tributes  must  have  been 
exceedingly  inconvenient,  subject  to  many  fluctu- 
ations, and  productive  of  tedious  details,  it  con- 
tinued as  long  as  the  empire  existed,-  or  at  least  as 
long  as  it  flourished.  In  the  primitive  ages  of  the 
republic^  the  clothing  of  the  Romans,  like  every 
thing  else  in  Rome,  was  exceedingly  plain,  simple, 
and  uniform ;  a  plain  white  toga  was  the  univer*- 
sal  dress  of  the  Plebians  ;  the  toga  of  the  equestri- 
an order  was  fringed  with  a  narrow  border  of  pur- 
ple ;  and  the  Patricians  were  distinguished  by  a 
broad  border  of  the  same  colour ;  but  the  robe  of 
the  commander  of  their  armies  was  entirely  of 
purple.  From  this  uniform  mode  of  dress,  ia 
the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  there  was  scarcely* 
any  instances  of  deviation ;  but  in  proportion  as 
riches  increased,  the  varied  elegances  of  dress  kept 
pace  with  every  other  kind  of  luxury,  until  at  last, 
especially  under  the  imperial  government,  they  ex- 
ceeded all  bounds.  The  employment  of  the  gran- 
dees of  Rome  was  taking  the  air  in  the  suburbs, 
with  their  splendid  equipages  and  numerous  retin- 
ues, frequenting  the  theatres  and  other  public 
places.  The  public  baths  were  the  principal 
places  of  resort  for  the  poorest  classes  of  the  peo- 
plci  The  public  games  and  shews  of  the  circus 
were  a  splendid  amusement  for  all  ranks,  and  af- 
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forded  ample  means  to  the  proud  and  lazy  Ro- 
mans of  passing  their  time»  Indeed,  there  was 
never  any  other  city,  in  either  the  ancient  or  mo- 
dem worlds  which  afforded  such  splendid  exhi- 
bitions, nor  any  other  government  so  attentive  to 
provide  amusements  for  its  subjects.  It  was  by 
those  methods  the  rulers  kept  the  people  in  hu- 
mour. It  was  invariably  the  policy  of  the  Senate 
to  keep  the  people  continually  engaged  in  war  a- 
broad,  and  employed  in  amusements  at  home. 
The  splendor  of  public  games  and  shews,  and  es- 
|>eeially  the  superb  triumphs  of  thar  gaierals  and 
victorious  armies,  tended  to  insjMre  the  Roman 
pedple  with  the  most  exalted  ideas  of  the  grandeur 
<>f  the  repiiblic ;  and  so  long  as  they  v^ere  dazzled 
with  pompous  exhibitions,  sumptuous  feasts,  and 
tmlliant  diversions,  and  amused  with  the  idea  of 
the  invincible  courage  of  their  armies,  the  glory 
of  the  republic,  and  the  majesty  of  the  Roman 
people,  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  governed 
B»  their  nilers  pleased. 

The  Senate,  however,  in  which  the  govern- 
inent  was  constitutionally  vested,  although  it  re- 
tained its  ostensible  authority,  could  not  by  all 
those  artifices,  retain  its  regal  power.  Factious 
leaders  arose,  who  gained  an  infiuence  among 
the  people,  which  gave  them  an  ascendancy  over 
the  senate  itself.  A  change  of  circumftances 
had  produced  a  change  of  manners,  which  influ* 
^iced  the  whole  system  of  the  state.  After  the 
spoils  x>f  Asia  had  enriched  Rome,  exorbitant 
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wealth  corrupted  the  sober  morals  of  her  citi- 
zens, and  the  Romans  were  no  longer  the  same 
people.     Corruption  not  only  reigned  in  every 
depsu-tment  of  the  administration,   but  riches, 
being  considered  as  the  means  of  obtaining  the 
luxuries  of  life,   were   the  object  of  universal 
pursuit.     The  Romans  were  no  more  those  rigid 
patriots,  who,  at  all  times,  and  on  all  occafions, 
were  ready  to  sacrifice  their  own  private  interests 
to  those  of  the  commonwealth.     Avarice  now- 
corrupted  their  morals,  and  altered  their  manners  ; 
and  private  emolument  was  invariably  preferred 
before  the  public  good.     Rome,  where,  during 
the  primitive  ages,  every  thing  was  plain  and  sim- 
ple, where  nothing  merely  ornamental  was  held 
in  esteem,  but  every  thing  appreciated  according  to 
its  utility,  was  become  the  seat  of  splendor,  of  op- 
ulence, and  luxury,  which  daily  encreased,  and 
at  last  rose  to  a  pitch  of  which  the  history  of  the 
world  aflFords  no  fimilar  instance.     This  mixture 
of  Asiatic  luxury,  with  Roman  ambition,  gave 
an  encreased  vigour  to  the  different  factions  which 
had  always  existed  in  the  republic.     Many  of  the 
citizens  of  Rome  equalled  sovereign  princes  in 
opulence  and  splendor,  and  were  enabled  to  pur- 
sue the  same  methods  of  acquiring  an  influence 
over  the  people,  which  the  Senate  had  so  long 
and  so  successfully  practised ;  and  the  heteroge- 
neous mass  of  the  Roman  populace  were  ready 
ito  follow  any  leader  who  entertained  them '  with 
sumptuous  feasts,  and  distributed  large  sums  of  mo- 
ney among  a  lazy  and,  factious  multitude.  The  Ro- 
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man  soldiery,  ever  ready  to  follow  the  standard 
of  a  Marius,  or  a  Sylla,  a  Caesar  or  a  Pouipey, 
an  Octavius  or  a  Mark  Anthony,  became  the  sol- 
diers  of  a  party,  and  devoting  themselves  to  the 
interest  of  some  factious  Demagogue,  forgot  that 
they  were  citizens  and  soldiers  of  the  republic. 
In  tliis  depraved  state  of  national  character  and 
manners,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  discordant  fac- 
tions, which  had  so  long  agitated  the  common- 
wealth,  at  last  burst  forth  in  a  volcano,  which 
almost  threatened  the  annihilation  of  Rome,  and 
actually  terminated ,  in  the  extinction  of  th« 
republican  system  of  government. 

The  Roman  power,  excepting  some  trifling 
conquests  made  under  the  Emperors,  had  attain- 
ed  to  the  zenith  of  its  greatness;  and  the  empire 
had  acquired,  its  full  extent  at  the  time  when  the 
abolition  of  the  republican,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  imperial,  government  took  place;  but 
whether  the  city  had  attained  to  its  highest  degree 
of  population,  extent,  and  opulence,  is  some- 
what problematical.  No  historical  documents  ex- 
ist, which  determine  this  point;  but  if  we  reason 
from  appearances,  from  general  circumstances, 
and  uniform  experience  of  moral  and  political 
causes  and  effects,'  and  on  these  principles  hazard 
a  conjecture,  we  may  suppose  that  the  imperial 
city  had  not.  reached  the  ultimate  point  of  its  ex- 
tent or  population.  It  is  not,  however,  improb- 
able, that  this  might  be  the  aera  of  her  greatest 
opulence.    Rome  had  employed  near  700  years 
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in  subduing  and  plundering  the  world,  and  had 
concentrated  within  her  walls  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  the  most  opulent  nations.  She  was 
now  arrived  at  the  termination  of  her  acquisitions, 
and  was  in  the  first  age  of  her  dissipation.  ^Ex- 
cepting  the  provincial  tributes  the  spoils  of  na- 
tions had,  in  a  great  measure,  ceased  to  flow  in- 
to her  coffers,  and  her  armies  had  ceased  so  fre- 
quently to  return  laden  with  plunder.  Wars  now 
1)ecame  less  frequent,  and  there  were  no  enenues 
to  conquer  who  possessed  any  thing  that  could 
enrich  the  conquerors.  From  these  circumstan- 
ces it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  age 
immediately  succeeding  thic  long  continued  scene 
of  this  prsedatory  acquisition,  was  the  time  when 
Rome  possessed  the  greatest  mass  of  wealth. 
Afterwards  when  the  channels  of  acquifition  were 
in  a  great  measure  exhausted,  and  every  mode 
of  dissipation  and  extravagant  expence  daily  gain- 
ing ground,  a  considerable  part  of  the  wealth 
concentrated  in  Rome,  would  necessarily  begin 
to  flow  back  into  the  provinces  which,  by  their 
.  kidustry,  administered  to  the  luxury  of  the  me- 
tropolis. The  reverse  is  the  case  in  the  capitals 
of  modern  Europe.  In  these  commerce  and 
wealth  increase  in  proportion  as  luxury  incrieases* 
But  Rome  was  not  commercial.  Her  Wjealth  was 
not  acquired  by  commerce,  but  by  yvar  and  con- 
quest, by  rapine  and  spoil;  nor  does  it  appear,  that 
Rome,  even  in  her  most  flourishing  and  most 
pacific  ages,  vtras  ever  a  very  mercantile  city* 
Alexandria  was  the  grand  emporium  of  Rom^ 
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commiercc.  Pliny  observes,  how  much  the  trade 
of  India,  carried  on  by  the  port  of  Alexandria^ 
drained  the  wealth  of  Rome ;  and  it  appears  by 
a  multiplicity  of  circumstances,  that  the  com- 
merce of  the  imperial  city  was  generally  of  such 
a  nature  as  tended  rather  to  diminish  than  aug* 
ment  her  riches,  so  that,  although  Rome  was 
exceedingly  embellished,  and,  perhaps,  enlarged 
under  the  emperors,  it  does  not  seem  very  prob- 
able that  her  opulence  was  ever  encreased  after 
the  dictatorship  of  Julius  cacsar,  or,  at  least, 
after  the  reign  of  Agustus.  And,  whatever 
might  be  the  condition  of  the  vast  collective  mass 
of  people  who  inhabited  Rome,  it  is  bey<md  all 
manner  of  doubt,  that  notwithstanding  the  im« 
mense  riches  of  some  overgrown  individuals^  a 
-very  great  part  of  the  Roman  citizens  were  poor, 
as  plainly  appears  from  thecalculations  which  have 
been  transmitted  to  us  of  the  number  of  poor  ci- 
tizens, both  in  the  metropolis,  and  other  dtics 
of  the  empire,  who  were  supported  by  the  tribu- 
tary donations. 

The  extinction  of  Carthage  20  years  after  the 
building  of  Rome,  198  years  after  the  conquest 
of  the  Persian  empire,  by  the  Macedonians,  and 
about  132  years  before  the  Christian  aera,  con- 
Ititutes  the  memorable  epoch,  ft'om  which  the 
colossal  power  of  Rome  might  date  its  commence^ 
ment,  and  the  event  from  which  her  imn^ense  op- 
ulence  originated  ;  although  it  was  the  conquest 

of  the  Greek  kingdoms  of  Macedonia,  Syria,  &c. 
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vhich  actually  poured  into  her  coffers,  that  enor- 
mous mass  of  wealth  which  produced  a  total 
change  in  the  manners  of  her  citizens.     Rome, 
by  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  her  potent  rival, 
had  risen  superior  to  all  her  enemies,   and  had 
^little  left  to  do,  but  to  proceed  from  conquest  to 
conquest,  and  soon  became  rich  with  the  spoils 
of  the  nations  she  subdued.     The  conquest  of 
Macedonia,  and  the  Grecian  dominions  of  Asia, 
introduced  the  luxury  of  Asia  along  with  its  trea- 
sures, and  a  taste  for  luxury  and  splendor,  be- 
came universally  prevalent  in  Rome..    From  the 
time  of  the  first  triumvirate  6{  Julius  Caesar, 
Pompey,  andM.  Crassus,ora  little  before  that 
period,  the  splendid  and  costly  feasts  of  the  Ro- 
mans, their  pompous  equipkges,  thdr  numerous 
retinues,  the  magnificence  of  thdr  public  exhibi- 
tions^ and  the  dazzling  splendor  of  their  triumphs, 
would  far  exceed  the  bounds  of  credibility^  were 
they  not  unanimously  attested  by  historians  of  un- 
questionable veracity,  and  the  atithentictty  of  their 
relations  confirmed  by  a  thousand  corroborating 
coincidences,  which  stamp  upon  them  charac- 
ters of  truth,  which  cannot  be  called  in  question. 
Accurate  descriptions  of  all  these  things  are  now 
extant,  written  by  Authors  who  were  perfectly 
acquainted  with  every  circumstance^   The  things 
themselves  were  of  too  public  a  nature  to  be  Ji- 
sble  to  misrepresentation,  and  consequently  the 
author^  who  have  described  them,  could  not  be 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  misinformation  or  misr 
take  t  nor  eould  they  have  bad  the  efirontery  to 
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impose  upon  the  "wrorld  fictitious  represetxtations 
of  things  of  such  universal  notoriety.  From  the 
time  of  the  first  triumvirate  to  the  subversion  of 
the  ^npire,  the  Roman  history  is  far  more  lu- 
minous than  that  of  any  other  ancient  nation,  by 
reason  of  the  flourishing  state  of  the  empire,  and 
and  the  celebrity  of  the  events  which  took  place 
in  it,  in  connection  with  a  multiplicity  of  collate* 
ral  circumstances^  as  well  as  on  account  of  the 
number  of  writers,  not  only  historians,  but  po- 
ets, orators,  and  moralists,  who  all  make  fre- 
quent allusions  to  the  general  political  and  moral 
circumstances  of  the  Roman  people* 

If  luxury,  like  a  torrent,  rushed  into  Rome 
as  soon  as  she  had  by  conquest  and  rapine  amas- 
sed the  wealth  of  the  plundered  world,  we  must 
at  least  contemplate  with  pleasure  the  progress  of 
arts,  science,  and  literature  among  her  citizens. 
If  we  must  condemn  the  corruption  of  their  mo- 
rals, we  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  refrain  from 
applauding  and  admiring  the  improvement  of 
their  intellectual  faculties.     In  conquering  Greece 
the  Romans  imbibed  a  taste  for  the  arts  of  that 
country,  and  Grecian  learning  and  elegance,  as 
well  as  Asiatic  luxury,  were  introduced  among 
the  Romans.     All  the  citizens  of  Rome,  who  had 
any  expectation  of  advancement  in  public  life, 
completed  their  studies  in  the  schools  of  philoso- 
phy and  rhetoric  at  Athens,  or  other  cities  of 
Greece.      No  Roman,   of  rank  or  opulence, 
could  be  found  who  did  not  possess  the  advaiw 
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tages.of  a. lesu-ned  education;  and  Rome  soon 
rivalled  Athens  itself  in  the  different  departments 
of  literature.     Rhetoric  was  the  favorite  study  of 
the   Romans,  and   had   indeed,  ever  sinipe  the 
establishment  of  the  republican  government^  been 
considered  as  the  most  important  part  of  a  Ro- 
man education.     As  all  the  pfEces  of  the  republic 
were  elective,  and  as  every  pubhc  affair,  after  hav- 
ing been  debated  in  the  Senate,  was  proposed  to 
to  the  people  whose  decision  was  final,  eloquence 
of  speech  was  essentially  necessary  to  those  who 
desired  to  qualify  themselves  for  offices  in  the 
state,  or  indeed  to  acquire  any  kind  of  distinction* 
To  shine  in  the  Senate,  by  a  dazzling  and  brilli- 
ant eloquence,  and  to  excite  the  passions  and  com- 
mand the  suffrages,  of  the  people  by  bold,  per- 
suasive and  energetic  harangues  was  the  great  ob- 
ject of  literary  exertion,  and  the  summit  of  per- 
fection among  the  Romans.     After  the  flowers  of 
Grecian  rhetoric  had  been  engrafted  on  the  simple 
and  manly  energy  of  Roman  eloquence,  the  ora- 
tqrial  art  had  attained  to  its~  ne  plus  ultra  of  per- 
fection.    This  was  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  who 
together  with  Julius   Caesar,  M.  Anthony,  and 
many  others^  formed  such  a  constellation  of  elo- 
quent prators,  as   had  never  before  adorned  the 
Senate,  or  the  rostrum.     Greece  and  Rome  were 
the  native  soil  of  eloquence,  where  it  wa€  first  cul- 
tivated  and  where  it  was  carried  to  the  ultimate 
point  of  perfection.     The  popular  form  of  their 
governments   rendere'd  it   absolutely  necessary. 
Eloquence  of  speech  and  military  talents  were  the 
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Idgh  roads  to  wealth  and  honour  am(mg  both  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.     And  it  is  observable  that 
although  the  experience  and  researches  of  the  ma« 
derns  have  made  many  great  discoveries  in  phy- 
.    sical,  mathematical  auid  mechanical  knowledge, 
yet  none  have  excelled  them  in  elegant  writings 
and  it  is  questionable  whethor  any  have  equalled 
them  in  the  art  of  speaking.     In  the  modem  go- 
vernments where  every  thing  h  more  regulated  by 
fixed  principles,  rhetoric  is  not  so  necessary  to  a 
person  in  public  life,  as  it  was  under  the  popular 
system  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

In  considering  the  powerful  effects  of  ancient 
oratory,  our  curiosity  is  naturally  excited  to  exa- 
mine from  what  principles  and  circumstances  it 
derived  so  extraordinary  a  force,  in  moving  the 
passions  and  swaying  the  resolutions,  and  actions 
of  men.     We  may  reasonably  suppose   that  the 
effects  of  ancient  rhetoric,  as  well  as  those  of  an- 
cient poetry,  may  have  been  painted  in  the  most 
glowing  colours,  and  transmitted  to  us  in  a  stile 
somewhat  exaggerated;    but,    however,    when 
every  allowance  is  made  for  the  exaggerations  of 
writers,  we  cannot  but   acknowledge^that  elo- 
quence  had  a  power  and  effect  among  the  anci- 
ents which  we  cannot  imagine  it  would,  in  its 
greatest  perfection,  have  among  the  modems. 
This  mustundoubtedly  be  ascribed  to  the  different 
^ateof  the  human  mind  in  ancient  and  modem 
times.     Whatever  notions  we  may  have  of  the 
state  of  science,  literature  and  general  informati- 
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on  among  the  ancients,  we  must  consider  those . 
advantages  as  limited  to  a  small  number  of  indivi- 
duals of  genius,  rank  and  opulence.     The  pWlo- 
sojihers,  poets  and  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
make  a  splendid  figure  in  the  annals  of  literature ; 
and  the  celebrity  of  their  names  with  the  ele- 
gance of  their  literary  compositions,  impose  up- 
on our  minds  an  exalted,  and  in  one  sense  a  very 
erroneous  idea  of  the  learning*  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.     Many  of  their  men  of  letters  merited 
all  the  applause  which  after-ages  have  bestowed 
upon  them ;  but  it  is  beyond  every  possibility  of 
doubt,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  in  a 
state  of  unlettered  ignorance.     This  was  and  must 
necessarily  have  been  the  case  with  the  populace 
of  every  country  befote  the  invention  of  printing. 
Before  that  important  sera,  which  stands  so  con- 
sjfHCuous  in  the  history  of  the  human  intellect,  it 
was  impossible  that  knowledge  should  be  diffused 
among  the  vulgar.     The  time  required  to  write 
msuiuscripts  rendered  them  too  dear  to  be  purchas- 
ed by  persons  in  narrow   circumstances;   and 
learning  being  confined  to  so  small  a  number  of 
individuals,  and  books  so  exceedingly  dear,  were 
circumstances  which  had  a  constant  and  reciprocal 
influence  on  the  general  state  of  literature,  the  ef- 
fects of  which  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  or  reme- 
dy ;  for  the  excessive  scarcity  ^nd   deamess  of 
books  rendered  the  acquisition  of  learning  impos- 
»ble  to  the  bulk  of  the  peopk,  and  this  circum- 
stance confining  the  knowledge  of  letters  to  a 
small  number  of  persons,  and  those  generally  of 
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an  elevated  rank,  or  of  distinguished  opulence, 
there  were  none  to  write  books  or  to  teach  the 
use  of  them,  but  such  as  would  expect  to  be  well 
paid.  These  circumstances,  reciprocally  and  ne- 
cessarily  acting,  were  an  insurmountable  obsta-* 
cle  to  the  kterary  pursuits  of  the  lower  classes, 
and  powerfully  concurred  to  place  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  great  ma$s 
of  mankind  throughout  the  world. 

These  observations  will  enable  us  to  make  a  just 
estimate,  of  the  general  state  of  mtellectual  im- 
provement, among  all  the  civilized  nations  of  an- 
tiquity, and  from  evident  and  well  known  circum- 
stances, to  draw  this  infallible  conclusion  ;  that 
notwithstanding  the  boasted  learning  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  those  celebrated  instruct- 
ors of  mankind,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of 
both  those  famous  nations,  were  beyond  compa** 
rison  more  ignorant  than  the  lowest  class  of  peo- 
ple in  this  and  many  other  European  countries, 
who  can  most  of  them  at  least  read ;  and  even 
those  who  do  not  enjoy  that  advantage,  acquire 
some  degree  of  information  by  daily  converse 
with  those  who  have  at  least  some  tincture  of 
learning ;  for  knowledge,  like  commerce,  once 
put  in  motion,  diffuses  itself  by  innumerable 
channels,  divided  into  an  endless  diversity  of 
ramifications,  and  running  in  an  infinity  of  directi- 
ons. 

This  state  of  the  human  intellect,  among  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  gave  the  ancient  orators  an 
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advantage  which  those  of  modern  times  can  never 
possess^  and  contributed  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  circumstance,  to  give  an  extraordinary  ef- 
fect to  their  eloquence.  The  orators  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  in  their  popular  assemblies,  addressed 
a  carious  and  inquisitive,  but  unlettere(!r  multitude, 
desirous  of  political  information,  but  possessing 
few  mean*  of  acquiring  it,  except  from  the  mouths 
of  their  orators,  and  at  the  same  time  entertaining 
an  exalted  opinion  of  their  own  importance  in  the 
state.  In  our  times  there  are  so  many  channels 
^f  information,  that  few  people  are  entirely  ig- 
norant concerning  any  subject  of  debate.  The 
newspapers  circulated  in  almost  every  village  are 
now  a  channel  of  information  open  to  everyone; 
and  almost  every  man  either  reads  them,  or  hears 
something  of  their  contents,  when  any  political 
measure  of  importance  is  in  debate.  The  pub- 
lic mind  is  then  in  some  measure  prepared,  and  if 
popular  orations  were  made  by  our  statesmen  as 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  previous  in- 
formation which  the  greatest  part  of  the  audience 
would  possess  would  render  their  passions  more 
'difficult  to  rouse,  and  modem  orators  would  find 
it  more  necessary  to  address  the  reason  and 
understanding  of  their  auditors.  The  people  of 
our  age,  would  not,  in  general,  make  so  hasty  a 
decision  as  the  Greek  and  Roman  populace ;  they 
would  rather  be  inclined  to  suspend  tb'eii*  judgment 
till  they  had  calmly  considered  the  subject,  and  a 
number  of  papers  and  popular  addresses  would 
be  circulated  on  both  sides  of  the  question  j  but 
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die  mass  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  citi2ens  want- 
ing those  means  of  information  which  the  modems 
possess,  had  not  the  opportunity  of  discussing  any 
political  subject,  until  they  heard  it  delivered 
from  the  rostrum,  exhibited  in  that  point  of  view 
In  which  the  orator  chose  to  place  it,  painted  io 
such  colours  as  he  pleased  to  give  it,  and  the 
whole  supported,  seconded  and  embellished  by  the 
most  dazzling  and  energetic  eloquence.  The  ora- 
tion fell  like  a  flash  of  lightning  on  the  minds  of 
the  multitude ;  their  passions  were  roused :  their 
ears  were  flattered,  and  their  reason  overpowered 
vnth  the  reiterated  sounds  of  the  majesty  of  th^  ^ 
people,  the  glory  of  the  republic,  the  good  of 
their  country  and  other  phrases  of  a  similar  nature^ 
of  which  politicians  have  always  a  suitable  collect 
tion  in  store,  and  of  which  factious  demagogues 
never  fail  to  make  use,  in  order  to  render  the 
thoughtless  multitude  their  instruments  in  the 
execution  of  their  designs. 

Having  carried  forward  our  observations  on 
the  celebrated  republic  of  Rome,  from  its  first  es- 
tablishment to  the  period  of  its  extinction,  when 
it  assumed  the  monarchical  form,  and  taken  a  re- 
trospect of  its  origin  and  progress,  in  conjunction 
with  a  general  view  of  the  manners  of  its  citizens, 
their  poverty,  simplicity  and  patriotism  in  the  first 
%ges  of  the  republic,  and  their  luxury,  splendor, 
and  opulence  in  later  times ;  an  observer,  who 
would  turn  his  attention  to  the  general  condition 
f  f  the  human  species^  cannot  disjpus  the  subject^ 
A  a 
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Without  contemplatiiig  the  conditioii  of  a  nunie- 
tous  aad  unhappy  class  of  people,  who  composed 
a  very  considerable  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Roman  dommions,  and  examining  from  what 
causes  a  state  of  Hfe  origmated,  it  is  impossible  to 
contemplate  without  horror. 

In  contemplating  the  enoraious  power  uid  daz- 
zling splendor  of  the  Roman  state^  we  must  no4 
forget  ihat  there  always  existed  within  its  bosom 
a  numerous  and  unfortunate  class  of  human  be- 
ings, who  were  excluded  from  every  privilege  of 
*  society,  and  from   every  blessing  of  life.     It  is: 
computed  by  Mr.  Gibbon  that  the  slaves  com- 
posed one  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  extensive 
empire;  and  as  the  inhabitants  of  the   Rotnan 
empire,  could  not  be  fewer  in  number  than  those 
of  modem  Europe,  which  by  general  calculation 
amount  to  1 20,000,000  consequently  the  num^ 
ber  of  Roman  slaves  could  not  be  less  than  sixty 
millions;  a  circumstance  which  exhibits,  in  the 
most  striking  point  of  view,  the  tyranny  of  man 
over  man.     Those'  unhappy  beings,  dependent 
on  the  caprice  of  imp^ious  masters,  and  unpro- 
tected by  the  laws,  had  the  most  rigorous   laws 
enacted  against  them,  to  which  they  were  obnoxi- 
ous for  the  slightest  misdemeanors.     The  go- 
vernment^ conscious  of  the  hardships  of  their  si- 
tuation, considered  them  as  a  dangerous  body  of 
men,  jusdy  apprehended  that  their  desperate  c<m« 
dttion  might  simulate  them  to  desperate  measures^ 
and  therefore  endeavoured  by  every  soethod  tp 
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I  depress  them  aa  much  as  possible.    They  were 

j  left  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  their  masters,  who 

i  might  treat  them  in  what  manner  they  pleased. 

Every  master  was  invested  with  an  absolute  autho* 
rity  and  power  over  his  slaves.  He  might  torture^ 
maim,  or  put  them  to  death,  in  what  manner 
soever  his  caprice  or  his  cnidty  dictated.  He  was 
amenable  to  no  laws  for  his  conduct  towards 
them;  nothing  could  restrain  his  tyranny  but  the 
dictates  of  humanity  within  his  own  breast,  or  a 
sense  of  his  own  interest  in  thdr  preservation.  It 
f  is  a  melancholy   consideration,  that  a  state  of 

slavery  existed  among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
ef  whom  we  have  any  knowledge,  and  originated 
from  various  causes.  One  of  these  causes  was 
ihe  absolute  power  possessed  by  parents  over  theif 
children,  in  several  ancient  nations,  which  autho- 
rized  them  to  put  their  children  to  death,  sell 
them  into  slavery,  or  dispose  of  them  as  they 
pleased.  This  detestable  law,  which  rendered 
the  parent  the  uncontrolled  arbiter  of  the  fate  of 
their  offspring,  was  among  the  first  of  the  Roman 
institutions,  being  established  by  Romulus,  im* 
mediately  after  the  foundation  of  Rome;  continu- 
ed a  considerable  time  in  force  among  the  Ro- 
mans, and  was  almost  general  in  the  times  of  re- 
mote antiquity ;  except  among  the  Jews,  who, 
by  their  law,  could  not  put  their  children  to  death 
without  an  appeal  to  the  magistrates ;  nor  was  it 
permitted  Xo  sell  any  Hebrew  to  a  foreign  nation. 
The  punishment  of  crimes  was  another  source  of 
slavery,  as  was  also  the  insolvency  of  debtors. 
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These  pumshments  of  criminality  and  insolvency 
were  subject  to  diflferent  regulations  in  different 
countries ;  among  the  Jews  the  jubilee  was  a  time- 
of  general  release ;  in  many  other  nations  the  sla- 
very arising  from  those  two  circumstances  was  per- 
petual, and  even  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
criminal,  or  the  insolvent,  were  involved  in  his 
punishment.  These  were,  in  some  measure,  so 
many  different  causes,  from  whence  originated 
the  horrid  system  of  rendering  one  man  the  pro- 
perty of  another;  but  the  capture  of  prisoners,  in 
time  of  war,  was  the  greatest  and  most  fertile 
source  of  slavery,  especially  among  the  Romansr, 
during,  the  whole  period  of  time  in  which  the  re- 
publican government  of  Rome  existed  ;  that  rest- 
less state  was  engaged  in  continual  hostilities  with 
the  surrounding  nations,  and  every  victory,  and 
every  conquest  augmented  the  number  of  Roman 
slaves;  and  as  slavery  was  entailed  from  generati- 
on to  generation,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  ex- 
traordinary number  of  slaves  in  Rome,  and  other 
parts  of  the  territories  of  the  republic. 

There  are  now  no  historical  documents  extant, 
which  give  any  authentic  information  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  slaves  were  treated  among  the  As- 
syrians, Babylonians,  Persians,  and  other  na- 
tions of  remote  antiquity.  We  may,  from  the  sa- 
cred writings,  collect  some  knowledge  of  their 
treatment  among  Ae  Jews j  where  they  were  not 
left  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  arbitrary  and  cruel 
masters ;  but,  as  human,  beings^  although  in  a 
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depressed  situation,  and  as  children  of  the^niver- 
sal  parent,  they  were  placed  under  the  protection 
of  the  law,  which,  in  many  places,  not  only  re- 
commends, but  absolutely  enjoins  the  exercise  of 
benevolence  and  compassion  towards  the  bond 
$1ave  and  the  stranger. 

These  repeated  injunctions  of  universal  benevo- 
lence in  the  Mosaical  laws,  most  strikingly  dis- 
play the  superior  excellence  of  its  moral  doctrines, 
when  compared  with  the  institutions  o£  the  most 
celebrated  Pagan  legislators,  and  afford  no  un- 
reasonable presumption  in  £&vor  of  its  divine 
original 

If,  however,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  manner  in 
which  slaves  were  treated  in  the  nations  just  men- 
tioned, historical  evidence  affords  indisputable  and 
melancholy  proofs,  that  this  unfortunate  class  of 
mankind  were  used  with  extreme  rigour  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  especially  the  lat- 
ter, as  we  have  just  observed.  It  is  a  shocking, 
but,  perhaps,  too  just  a  reflection,  which  has 
been  made  by  many  judicious  observers  and  accu- 
rate investigators  of  the  history  of  mankind,  that 
those  nations  which  enjoyed  the  greatest  share  of 
freedom  have  generally  been  the  most  cruel  in  the 
treatment  of  their  slaves.  If  this  be  true,  which, 
however,  is  not  easy  to  prove,  the  circumstance 
can  hardly  have  originated  from  the  constitutional 
liberty  of  their  respective  governments,  but  must 
be  ascribed  to  some  other  cause,  difficult,  and. 
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perhaps,  at  this  distance  of  time,  mpos^te  t0 
trace* 

The  changes  which  happened  m  the  poIWcal 
and  moral  circumstances  of  the  Romans,  how- 
ever, effected  a  material  change  in  the  condition  of 
shvery ;  and  while  we  cannot  but  lament  that  the 
l^ogressiye  aggrandisement  of  Rcnne,  by  her  vic- 
torious arms,  continuaHy  augmented  the  number 
of  her  slaves,  we  have  at  least  the  pleasure  of  ob- 
serving, that  the  (^lence  and  luxury  introduced 
by  her  ccmquest,  ameliorated  exceedingly  their 
Gonditiom  In  the  first  age$  of  the  republic, 
while  the  Romans  were  indigent,  but  warlike, 
equally  strangers  to  opulence  and  luxury,  and  in- 
tent upon  acquisition  rather  than  enjoyment,  the 
slaves  were  treated  with  extreme  rigour,  and  were 
employed  in  the  most  laborious  drudgery,  in 
combinati<m  vrith  every  kind  of  hardship  which 
can  embitter  human  life*  In  the  more  advanced 
state  of  civilization,  when  the  victories  of  Rome, 
and  her  conquest  of  the  Asiatic  kingdoms,  as  far 
as  the  Euphrates,  had  inspired  her  citizens  with  a 
taste  for  luxury  and  splendor,  in  proportion  to 
their  acquisition  of  wealth,  and  philosophy  and 
literature  had  at  the  same  time  humanized  their 
minds,  the  numerous  body  of  Roman  slaves  soon 
began  to  experience  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
opulence  and  luxury  of  their  masters.  Instead  of 
being  worn  out  with  painful  labour  and  scanty 
food,  great  numbet;s  of  them  were  employed  as 
agents  and  ministers  of  luxury  in  the  capacity  of 
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cooks,  confectioners,  butlers,  valets,  and  every 
other  department  in  the  houses  of  the  Roman 
^andees,  and,  like  the  domestics  in  modem 
times,  were  as  well  fed  and  clothed  as  their  mas- 
ters. Instances  are  not  wanting  of  three  or  four 
hundred  of  those  well-fed  slaves  being  maintained 
in  some  particular  iM>udes  of  the  opulent  Roman 
iutizens. 

It  was  a  circumstance  extremely  favourable  tp 
the  condition  of  slavery,  that  the  public  distri- 
butions of  the  provmcial  tributes,  in  the  flourish- 
ing state  of  the  rq>ublic,  had  placed  the  poorest 
Roman  citizens  above  the  necessity  of  labour  or 
servitude.  For  as  a  citizen  of  Rome  would  have 
thought  it  a  debasement  to  become  a  menial  ser- 
vant to  a  £dlow  citizen,  and  as  the  public  dona- 
rions  exempted  them  from  the  necessity  of  enter- 
ing into  such  a  sti^e  for  subsistence,  consequent- 
ly the  great  and  opulent  were  obliged  to  employ 
slaves  and  strang^s  as  domestics,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  doffiesttcs,  in  the  houses  of  the  great,  both  in 
the  metropolis  and  otEer  parts  of  the  Roman  do- 
mmions,  were  slaves.  Another  cause  might  also 
contribute,  in  no  small  degree,  to  soften  the  con- 
dition of  slavery.  It  must  be  supposed,  that  the 
accumulated  posterity  of  slaves  must,  in  process 
of  time,  have  becoi^e  exceedingly  numerous. 
In  the  early  ages  of  Rome,  the  slaves  who  were 
iiknost  entirely  priscoiers  taken  in  war,  were  of 
daring  nainds  and  of  an  imtractable  disposition. 
Those  fierce  and  warlike  barbarians,  inferior  in- 
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deed  in  discipline  and  military  skiO,  were  not  in-> 
ferior  in  daring  and  enterprising  courage  to  the 
Ramans  themselves ;  and  accustomed,  as  they 
had  been,  to  a  life  of  military  enterprise  and  law« 
less  rapine,  could  not  be  expected  patiently  to 
submit  to  a  state  of  laborious  drudgery,  under 
tyrannical  and  imperious  masters ;  and,  on  that 
account,  they  were  kept  as  mi^h  as  possible  in  a 
state  of  depression,  and  exposed  to  every  hard-« 
ship»  In  after  times  the  vast  body  of  Roman 
slaves  did  not  consist  so  much  of  prisoners  actual- 
ly taken  in  war,  as  of  the  posterity  of  those  un- 
fortunate persons  who  had  undergone  that  fete  j 
and  their  descendents,  being  long  domesticated 
among  the  Romans,  and  familiarised  with  their 
manners,  did  not  inherit  the  resentment  and  un- 
governable disposition  of  their  ancestors,  but  be- 
came, when  treated  with  lenity,  tractable  and 
faithful  servants  ;  a  circumstance  which  could 
not  fell  of  disposing  the  minds  of  their  master! 
to  kindness  and  indulgence ;  and  several  instan- 
ces are  met  with  of  fidelity  and  attachment  in  the 
slaves,  and  of  kindness  in  the  masters.  In  the 
latter  times  the  affranchisement  of  slaves,  some- 
times as  a  reward  for  faithful  services,  oftener 
perhaps  for  other  reasons,  was  grown  so  com- 
mon, that  the  senate  thought  it  necessary  to  re- 
strain  this  Indulgence  of  masters.  As  a  slave 
had  no  country  of  his  own,  he  was,  after  his 
affranchisement,  deemed'  free  of  the  country  of 
which  his  master  was  a  citizen  ;  and  this  circum- 
stance might  probably  induce  several  masters  to 
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give  freedom  to  their  flares,  in  order  to  have  at 
their  devotion  a  number  of  freemen^  who,  through 
motives  ofgratitude  or  interest^  commonly  attach* 
ed  themselves  to  the  party  of  their  former  mdtu 
ters«  However,  a»  affranchiseraent  from  slavery 
conferi-ed  also  the  freedom  of  the  city»  the 
republic  enacted  laws  to  exclude  those  affranchi- 
sed slaves^  and  their  descendents,  to  a  certain 
mnnber  of  generations,  from  the  public  offices  of 
the  state. 

Thb  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  slavery  i» 
one  of  the  most  pleasmg  consequences  that  flowed 
from  the  encreased  opulence  and  luxury  of  Rome, 
and  a  circumstance  on  which  the  compassionate 
mind  must  delight  to  reflect.  Indeed  it  gives 
pleasure,  in  reading  the  Roman  history,  to  find 
that  before  the  extraction  of  the  republic  some 
opulent  citizens,  soch  as  T.  P.  Atticus,  M.  Cras- 
sus,  and  others,  bestowed  a  liberal  education  on 
such  of  their  slaves,  as  manifested  an  appearance 
of  genius  and  talents  j  and  we  are  informed^  that 
Crassus  acquired  a  conaderable  part  of  his  ira^ 
mense  riches  by  giving  an  excellent  education  to 
his  slaves,  and  then  disposing  of  them  to  great  ad* 
vantage  ^  for  a  slave  of  abilities  and  learning  was 
hdd  m  great  esteem,  and  valued  at  a  high  price* 
Such  were  employed  as  stewards  and  agents  in  at 
most  every  kind  of  business,  and  many  of  them 
taught  grammar,  and  other  rudiments  of  Utaraturc 
and  the  sciences.  Many  even  of  the  jJiysicians 
and  apothecaries  of  Rome  were  slave* ;  and  there 

Bb 
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cannot  exist  a  more  evident  proof,  that  valuable 
slaves  were,  at  this  period,  highly  esteemed  and 
well  treated,  than  that  incases  of  the  greatest  dan* 
ger,  by  sickness  or  accident,  the  grandees  of  Rome 
frequently  entrusted  their  lives  in  the  hands  of 
slaves. 

Notwithstanding  the  splendor,  opulence,  ele-> 
gance  of  taste,  and  literary  attainments  of  the 
Romans,  we  find  in  the  general  delineation  of 
their  manners,  even  in  the  most  polished  ages, 
some  traits  which  do  not  appear,  to  a  modem  ob- 
server, the  characteristics  of  a  civilized  people. 
The  delight  which  thfe  Romans  always  took  in 
the  combats  of  the  gladiators  and  slaves,  appears 
in  a  disgusting  view  to  the  eye  of  humanity.  Such, 
however,  was  the  general  taste  of  the  people ;  and 
the  more  enlightened  and  humane  gave  way  to  its 
prevalence.  Those  horrid  amusements  were,  no 
doubt,  originally  instituted  by  the  Roman  rulers, 
for  the  purpose  of  inuring  the  people  to  scenes  of 
blood,  and  exciting  them  to  delight  in  war  and 
slaughter ;  and  long  custom  had  rendered  them 
agreeable  to  the  multitude,  and  almost  an  essential 
part  of  their  political  system.  Their  cruel  treat- 
ment of  their  prisoners  of  war  is  another  circum- 
stance disgraceful  to  the  Romanname ;  but  this  spe- 
cies of  barbarity  was  common  to  all  the  nations  of 
antiquity,  almost  ^thout  exception,  and  striking- 
ly displays  the  superior  humanity  of  the  modems. 
Some  instances  of  a  contrary  conduct  are  found 
Smong  the  ancients,  of  which  Al«candcr's  treats 
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ment  of  the  Persian  captives  is  one  of  the  most  iU 
lustrious.     Those  however,  are  so  rare,  that  they 
appear  as  deviations  frorii  their  fixed  principles. 
Of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  the  dvilized  and 
highiy  polished  Romans  were,  perhaps,  the  most 
uniformly  cruel  in  this  respect.     Scarcely  any 
examples  are  found  in  their  history  of  generousi 
treatment  to  their  prisoners,  especially  during  the 
existence  of  the  republic.     The  sovereign  princes, 
and  principal  commanders,  of  the  enemy,  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  their  hands,  after 
having  been  exposed,  loaden  with  chains,  to  adorn 
the  triumphs  of  their  conquerors,  were  generally 
condemned  to  a  cruel  death;  while  those  of  inferi- 
or  rank  were  either  obliged  to  destroy  one  another 
in  single  combat,  or  condemned  to  light  with  wild 
beasts,  for  the  amusement  of  the  barbarous  mul- 
titude, who  boasted  of  the  title  of  Roman  citizens, 
or  condemned  to  perpetual  slavery.     If  a  modem 
European  had  seen  the  splendor  of  a  Roman  tri- 
umph, whatever  idea  he  might  have  conceived  of 
the  power  and  grandeur  of  the  republic,  in  view- 
ing  the  military  pomp  of  such  a  spectacle,  what 
would  have  been  his  feelings  in  contemplating  the 
jwnhappy  lot  of  so  many  warriors,  perhaps  ,not  less 
brave,  although  less  fortifnate,  than  their  insult- 
ing conquerors  ?  When  the  barbarity  of  the  Ro- 
mans towards  their  prisoners  of  war  is  compared 
with  the  hum^anity  of  the  civilized  nations  of  mod- 
ern Europe  in  this  respect,  the  contrast  is  striking- 
ly in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  displays  a  horrid  and 
disgusting  picture  of  the  inhumanity  of  the  aa> 
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cients^  and  c^pedaUy  of  the  Romans,  those  poligli'- 
ed  misters  of  ihe  ^lacient  woxld. 

Thepictjare  kere  given,  is  perhaps,  as  just  and 
as  accurate  a  delineation  of  the  poetical  and  soci- 
al state  of  ancient  Rome,  in  a  general  view,  as 
any  historical  documents  now  extant  can  furnish  j 
to  attempt  a  more  particular  investigation  would 
be  more  tedious  than  useful.  Rome  was  at  this 
period,  in  the  ftieridian  of  her  power  and  great- 
ness, and  the  civilized  world,  after  ages  of  war 
and  bloodshed,  revolutions  and  political  convul* 
sidns^  from  the  earliest  period  of  historical  record, 
teposii^g  in  profound  peace  under  the  shade  of 
her  victorious  banners  j  such  was  the  state  of 
things  when  the  world  was  about  to  experience  a 
revolution  of  a  different  nature  from  any  it  had 
undergone  before,  a  total  and  fundamental  revo- 
lution in  rfie  religious  and  moral  ideas  of  man- 
kind. A  most  important  event  was  about  to 
tafeeplac^  which  was  to  influence  the  condition 
of  mankind  to  the  latest  posterity,  and  to  act 
with  undiminished  force  to  the  end  of  time.  The 
ckristian  revelation  ^was  about  to  be  announced. 

The  whole  world  was  at  this  time  immersed  isx 
the  grossest  religious  errors;  and,  except  the  Jews, 
and,  perhaps,  we  may  add  the  Persians,  the  whole 
collective  ra^ss  of  mankind  was  bewildered  in  the 
intricate  maze  of  unintelligible  mythologies,  and 
•infatuated  with  the  absurdities  of  idolatry.  The 
Persians,  as  far  as  we  can  collect  from  'history, 
had  never  adopted  any  kind  of  idol-worship,  nor 
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adiaktad  any  r^esontations  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
iBgy  excq)t  the  6un,  and  his  symbol,  the  fire  }  for 
which  tik&f  had  a  particular  ireneration,  as  the 
lively  emblem  of  him  who  is  the  great  Creator 
and  Source  of  light.  And^  unless  this  emble- 
matical worship  be  deemed  Idolatry,  the  Persians 
canaot  be  classed  among  the  idolatrous  nations. 
In  whatever  light  this  superstitious  veneration  of 
the  fire  may  be  considered,  it  is,  however,  an 
ua^estionable  £akct,  that  the  Persians,  like  the 
Jews,  wherever  their  arms  {»^vailed,  abolished 
the  worship  .of  all  such  representations  of  the 
Sufffeme  Being  as  were  made  by  human  art  and 
worlcmanship.  Xerxes  demolished  the  temple  of 
Ck^eece,  and  destroyed  the  images  of  thdr  god  j 
nor  was  he  more  indulgent  to  the  Babylonians, 
but  plundered  and  destroyed  the  celebrated  tem- 
jde  of  Bdus,  which  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  and  Da- 
riusHista^pes,  undoubtedly  frompolidcal  motives, 
had  spared.  The  religion  of  the  Persians  seems 
to  haveapproached  nearer  to  ddsm  than  idolatry; 
cr^  perhaps,  it  .might  most  properly  be  deemed  a 
niedium  between  the  two  systems.  The  philoso- 
phy of  other  nations,  especially  the  Egypdans, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  had  formed  divers  systems, 
aad  adopted  different  opinions.  Some  of  them 
had  conceived  the  most  exalted  ideas  of  the  es- 
:sence  and  attributes  of  the  supreme  and  universal 
Bemg;  but  the  multitude  in  every  nation,  the  great 
mass  of  mankind  throughout  the  world,  was 
wholly  unacquainted  with  those  sublime  specula- 
tions, and  entertained  the  most  absurd  ideas  of  di- 
vine things. 
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From  the  time  when  men  began  to  exercise 
their  thinking  faculties,  notwithstanding  the 
weakness  of  their  reason,  they  could  not  fail  of 
perceiving  the  mysterious  circumstances  of  their 
existence.  They  would  naturally  reflect  on  the 
situation  in  which  they  saw  themselves  placed, 
and  endeavour  to  investigate  their  origin,  and  to 
discover  the  cause  which  had  given  existence  to 
man,  and  to  the  world,  in  which  his  residence 
was  fixed.  And  they  could  not  avoid  reflecting 
on  the  shortness  and  precarious  nature  of  human 
fife.  After  powerful  monarchies  had  been  estab- 
lished, had  aggrandized  themselves  by  conquest, 
and  then  had  fallen  a  prey  to  other  conquerors ; 
^er  a  variety  of  revolutions  had  astonished  the 
inquisitive  minds,  of  tho«e  who  attentively  obser- 
ved the  fluctuations  of  all  hunian  affairs,  and  the 
innumerable  and  ceaseless  vicissitudes  of  all  things 
here  below;  after  experience  and  observation  had 
convinced  mankind  of  the  instability  of  all  hu- 
man  power  and  greatness,  men  would  naturally 
be  still  more  excited  to  discover  the  first  great 
cause  which  had  given  existence  to  the  woi^d, 
and  continued  to  govern  it  with  an  irresistible 
control.  The  uniform  experience  of  mankind 
would  convince  them,  that  the  days  of  man  are 
numbered,  and  the  period  of  mortal  existence 
fixed  by  a  power  whose  ^ill  is  irresistible ;  and 
that  neither  crowns,  nor  sceptres,  nor  the  high- 
est exaltation  of  human  greatness,  can  procure 
an  exemption  from  the  universal  law, .  nor  pro- 
long life  beyond  the  limits  assigned  by  that  Be* 
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ing,  who  possesses  an  unlimited  control  over  uni- 
versal nature.  These  considerations  would  natu* 
rally  prompt  the  contemplative  mind  to  enquire, 
whether  death  were  a  total  extinction  of  being 
or  whether  it  were  only  a  change,  after  which 
man  was  still  to  exist  with  continued  or  renova- 
ted powers  in  some  future  state. 

While  the  philosophical  part  of  mankind  endea- 
voured to  trace  out  those  great  truths,  the  most 
untutored  capacity  would  discover  that  some  great 
and  universal  cause  existed,  from  which  all  thmgs 
originated ;  some  powerful  Being,  who,  with 
an  absolute  sway,  governs  and  disposes  all  things 
according  to  his  will  ;  and  men  would  conse- 
quently think  it  their  interest,  as  well  as  their  du- 
ty, to  render  him  some  kind  of  homage  and  a- 
doration. 

In  a  general  view  of  the  history  of  the  human 
mind,  the  prevailing  systems  of  the  philosophers 
of  antiquity  form  a  striking  part  of  the  picture, 
and  shew  how  far  unassisted  reason  is  capable  of 
advancing  in  divine  science,  though  they  differed 
in  their  ideas  and  forms  of  worship.  We  have 
already  remarked  the  zabaism  of  the  Chaldasans^ 
consisting  in  the  worship  of  the  celestial  bodies, 
a  system  which  had  an  extensive  spread,  and  was 
received  in  Egypt  and  in  most  parts  of  Asia^ 
Mankind,  in  all  ages,  conscious  of  their  own  un- 
worthiness,  to  approach  the  throne  of  the  Si;- 
preme  Being,  felt  their  need  of  some  Mediator : 
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and  the  fiabylonians,  whose  princ^at  study  was 
astronomy,  ixnagmed  the  heavenly  bodies  to  be 
inferior  deities,  acting  as  medisdiors  betwem  the 
All-perfect  Being  and  men  his  creatures  i  and  con- 
sequently it  soon  became  an  essential  part  of  that 
religion  to  endeavoiu-  to  render  tbem  {n-ojntious 
by  sacrifices  and  the  performance  of  certaun  rites* 
The  religion  of  the  Egyptians  was  a  tissue  of  alle- 
gorical representations.  They  exhibited  the  di- 
vine attributes,  as  well  as  the  phsenomena  of  na* 
ture^  und^r  the  veil  of  allegory  and  syTid>ol,  and 
this  gave  rise  to  the  worship  of  different  animals, 
especially  of  the  ox,  the  most  useful  and  most 
beneficial  to  man  of  all  the  brute  creatknK 
Hermes,  the  Egyptian,  supposed  to  have-  been 
nearly  contemporary  with  Moses,  as  also  Zoroas- 
ter»  the  Persian;  and  among  the  Greeks,  Or- 
pheus, Anaximenes,  Anaxagoras,  Empedocles, 
Melissus,  Pherecydes,  Thales,  Pythagoras,  Pla- 
to, Aristotle,  and  many  others^  found,  in  the 
necessity  of  invincible  reason,  one  eternal  and  in- 
finite Being,  the  Parent  of  the  Universe.  **  All 
"these  mcn*sopinionB,'*  saysLactantius,  "amount 
to  this,  that  they  agree  upon  one  Providence^ 
whether  the  same  be  nature,  or  light,  or  reason^ 
or  understanding,  or  fate,  that  is  the  same  which 
we  call  God."  In  regard  to  the  ori^  of  the 
universe,  some  beBeved  it  to  be  an  eternal  ema- 
nation of  the  Deity ;  of  this  opinion  Aristotle  was^ 
if  not  the  founder,  at  least  the  principsd  supporter ; 
but  Plato,  and  the  whole  sect  of  the  Platomsis, 
supposed  it  to  have  been  created  at  some  particular 
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period  of  time,  according  to  an  archetype  or  mo- 
•  del  eternally  existing  in  the  divine  mind. 

,  Anaxagoras,  a  philosopher  of  Clazomena,  and 
preceptor  to  Pericles,  the  Athenian  hero,  held 
the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  was  looked 
on  in  Greece  as  an  Atheist,  because  he  denied  that 
the  stars  and  planets  were  gods.  Vide  Plato^  de 
leg.  P.  886.  Anaxagoras  maintained  that  the  for- 
mer were  suns,  and  the  latter  habitable  worlds. 
So  far  is  the  system  of  a  plurality  of  worlds  from 
being  of  modem  origin,  as  many  imagine. 

On  the  other  side,  Anaximander,  who  was 
contemporary  with  Pythagoras,  and  lived  about 
600  years  before  Christ,  and  in  the  time  of  the 
Babylonian  captivity,  was  the  first  we  know  of 
who  denied  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Intelli- 
gence, and  pretended  to  account  for  every  thing 
by  the  action  of  an  immense  matter  necessarily 
assuming  all  sorts  of  forms.  His  doctrine  was 
embraced  by  Leucippus,  Democritus,  Epicurus, 
Lucretius,  &c.  and  opposed  by  Pythagoras, 
Anaxagoras,  Plato,  Socrates,  Aristotle,  and  a 
number  of  other  great  men.  These  two  sects, 
t^e  theists  and  the  atheists,  a  long  time  divided 
Greece.  Pyrrho  then  formed  another  sect,  whose 
great  principle  was  to  doubt  of  every -thing. 
This  principle  they  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
extravagance,  so  far  even  as  to  maintain  that 
every  thing  we  see  is  an  illusbn,  and  life  a  perpe- 
tual dream.  Zeno  next  founded  the  sect  of  the 
C  c 
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9iok%.  He  maintained  that  the  Supreme  Being 
is  an  infinite  and  all-perfect  intelligence ;  but  that 
his  essence  is  a  pure  aether,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  God  is  material. 

In  regard  to  a  future  state,  most  of  the  philoso- 
phers of  antiquity  held  the  doctrine  of  thepre-ex- 
istence  of  souls,  and  their  fall ;  and  taught  that  all 
souls  will  be  restored  to  their  primitive  state. 
/  This  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  souls  was 
held  by  some  of  the  ancient  Fathers*  It  i%  also 
supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration,  universally  held  by  the  Asiatics  of 
old,  as  well  as  by  most  oC  them  at  this  day,  in 
those  parts  of  Asia  where  the  Mahometan  religion 
does  not  prevail. 

Although  many  of  the  philosophers,  among 
the  heathens,  entertained  tolerable  just  ideas  of 
the  essence  and  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
they  had  in  general  formed  an  erronecms  opinion 
of  his  mode  of  governing  the  world  ;  and,  almost 
without  exception,  admitted  a  number  of  inferi- 
or Deities,  to  whom  he  had  committed  the  govem- 
ment  of  the  different  departments  of  the  universe. 
This  doctrine  is  unequivocally  taught  by  Aristrf- 
tle,  who  says,  "  All  must  be  referred  to  one  prin- 
cipal and  primitive  Beiag,  and  to  several  inferior 
beiBg^,  governing  in  subordination  to  Him;  aiud 
tbjs  (he  says)  is  the  genuine  doctrine  of  theaiici- 
ents."  And  Plutarch^  one  of  the  most  learoed 
of  alt  ths^  ancients  in  the  pagan  mythology,  says. 
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*'  As  the  sun  is  common  to  all  the  worlds  although 
called  by  diflferent  names  in  different  places,  so 
there  is  but  one  sole  supreme  mind,  and  one  and 
the  same  Providence  that  governs  the  world, 
although  he  be  worshipped  under  different  names, 
and  has  appointed  certain  inferior  powers  for  hit 
ministers/'  Some  suppose  that  this  doct^e  of 
the  e^dstence  of  inferior  deities  arose  from  mistak* 
ing  the  allegorical  mode  of  representing  the  differ* 
ent  attributes  of  the  deit^  used  by  the  Egyptians ; 
others  suppose  it  originated  from  man's  conscious* 
ness  of  his  own  unworthiness  and  need  of  a  media* 
ator  before  the  throneof  the  great  Ruler  of  the 
universe ;  and  that  it  first  prevailed  in  Babylon, 
where  the  priests,  being  accustomed  to  the  con* 
templationof  the  heavenly  bodies,  fixed  on  them 
as  the  established  mediators  between  God  and 
man.  Among  others  Dr.  Russel  seems  to  be  of 
this  opinion,  and  says,  ''  that  the  substance  of 
this  doctrine,  variously  modelled,  may  l^  traced 
in  most  of  the  religious  systems  of  the  pagans,  and 
that  the  twelve  greater  gods  of  the  Greek  and 
Romans  represent  the  seven  planets,  and  the  four 
elements,  governing  all  in  suboVdination  to  the 
one  Great  Supreme,  according  to  the  Chaldean 
hypothesis.** 

While  the  philosophers  were  forming  various 
hypotheses,  and  bewildering  themselv^  in  the 
maze  of  abstruse  speculation,  the  great  mass  of 
mankind  had  neither  leisure;  inclination,  nor  abi- 
lities, for  disquisitions.     Polytheism,    however. 
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>vas  two  well  adapted  to  the  depraved  taste  and 
capacities  of  the  multitude,  who  were  unable  to 
comprehend  the  government  and  energy  of  an 
universal  Being  pervading  all  parts  of  the  immense 
creation;  and,  perhaps,  the  same  difficulty  pre- 
senting itself  to  the  minds  of  the  philosophers, 
might,  in  no  small  degree,  contribute  to,  their 
general  admission  of  the  hypothesis  of  a  number 
of  inferior  divinities  ruling  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  world,  in  subordination  to  the  one 
sovereign  Being.  The  system  of  polytheism  thus 
admitted  by  the  philosophers,  and  so  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  conceptions  of  vulgar  minds,  was  uni- 
versally established  in  the  pagan  world,  but  with 
this  distinction,  that  among  the  plmo^ophers, 
polytheism  was  subordinate  to  theism.  They  ge- 
nerally acknowledged  one  supreme  and  universal 
Being,  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  -  while  the 
multitude  lost  the  ideas  of  one  sovereign  b^g 
among  \  crowd  of  inferior  deities.  The  poets 
adopted  the  system  as  furnishing  a  grand  and 
beautiful  machinery  for  the  embellishment  of 
their  poems,  and  imagination  multiplied  gods 
without  number.  Every  part  of  the  universe  was 
peopled  with  imaginary  deities.  Caelestial,  ter- 
restrial,  and  infernal  gods  were  created  by  the  in- 
ventive fancy  of  the  Greeks;  and  household 
gods,  gods  of  the  rivers,  of  fountains,  of  the  fo- 
rest, and  of  the  field,  were  admitted  into  the 
number;  and. satyrs,  nymphs,  and  fawns,  with 
the  souls  of  deceased  heroes,  helped  to  compost 
ihe  monstrous  system.     Thus  the  mythologies 
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of  the  pagans,  especially  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, became  complicated  and  unintelligible  sys- 
tems of  mysterious  absurdities,  and  composed  a 
mere  celestial  phantasmagoria  of  ideal  beings. 

In  what  maimer,  and  with  what  various  modi* 
fications,  the  speculations  of  philosophers,  and 
this  variegated  mass  of  poetical  imagery,  were  in- 
terwoven in  the  popular  religions  of  different  pa- 
gstfi  nations,  it  is  impossible  exactly  to  determine. 
Politicians  varied  the  scenery  according  to  the 
different  moral  and  physical  circumstances  of  the 
people  they  had  to  govern ;  and  consequently 
their  systems  were  so  varied,  and  original  ideas  so 
disguised  or  distorted,  that  to  trace  them  to  their 
first  principles,  would  be  as  impossible  as  it  would 
be  useless.  But  as  the  systems  of  philosophers 
had  little  influence  on  the  multitude,  who  were 
unable  to  comprehend  them,  and  the  fictions  of 
the  poets  were  no  more  than  ideal  representations, 
existing  only  in  the  mind,  the  legislators  and  fra- 
mers  of  religious  systems,  among  the  *  ancients, 
invented  the  method  of  instructing  the  people 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  by  the  use  of 
visible  representations,  and  this  was  the  origin  of 
idol-worship.  Emblematical  representations  of  the 
attributes  of  the  Supreme  Bemg  are  supposed  to 
have  been  first  used  by  the  Egyptian  priests,  who 
covered  all  their  knowledge  under  the  veil  of  alle- 
gory, and  expressed  both  their  philosophical  and^ 
theological  ideas  by  hieroglyphical  symbols. 
Some,  however,  rather  suppose,  that  visible  re- 
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presentations  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  or  at 
least  of  subordinate  divinities^  were  first  invented 
at  Babylon^  and  that  idol  worship  originated  in 
that  city ;  but  whether  it  took  its  rise  from  the 
Egyptians,  or  Babylonians,  is  a  problem  of 
which  the  solution  is  equally  difficult  and  useless  ; 
for  it  is  certain  that  the  hypothesis  of  a*  plurality  of 
inferior  deities  governing  the  world  in  subordina- 
tion to  the  one  Great  Supreme  being  generally  ad- 
mitted, the  politicians  and  legislators  of  antiquity, 
considering  that  mankind  are  the  most  powerful- 
ly affected  by  such  things  as  immediately  and  for- 
cibly strike  the  senses,  caused  statues  to  be  erect- 
ed as  representations  of  those  subordinate  divini- 
ties ;  and  the  institution  of  solemn  festivals,  with 
pompous  sacrifices  and  ceremonies  to  their  honor, 
mspired  the  people  with  veneration  both  for  the 
ideal  divinities  and  their  material  representations  ; 
and  thus  rivetted  idolatry,  as  well  as  polytheism, 
in  the  minds  of  mankind. 

But  a  distinction,  I  have  remarked,  is  to  be 
made  between  the  religion  of  the  multitude  and 
that  of  the  philosophers,  who  acknowledged  one 
Supreme  eternal  and  self-existing  Being,  sdthough* 
they  made  no  scruple  of  conforming  to  the  es- 
tablished religious  ceremonies  of  their  respective 
countries,  which  they  regarded  only  as  political 
institutions,  calculated  to  amuse  the  vulgar,  and 
render  the  multitude  more  governable  by  being 
united  with  the  bonds  of  religion.  The  testimo- 
nies of  Eusebius,  Lactantius,  St.  Augustine,  and 
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Other  fathers  of  the.  primitive  church,  unani- 
mously prove  this  iact.  . 

In  the  age  immediately  preceding  the  coming  of 
Christ,  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus  had  gained 
the  ascendency  at  Rome.  It  was  of  an  easy  and 
accommodating  kind,  and  suited  the  libertinism 
of  a  poUte,  but  immoral  age.  Corruption  of 
manners,  and  religious  scepticism,  were  at  their 
full  height ;  and  most  of  the  greatest  and  most 
learned  men  wavered  between  the  theistical  and 
atheistical  systems ;  among  whom  may  be  reckon- 
ed the  illustrious  Cicero,  although  he  seems  to 
incline  to  the  former.  Man,  left  to  himself, 
without  a  guide,  had  lost  himself  in  the  labyrinth 
of  speculation,  and  the  imagination  had  launched 
out  into  all  the  extravagances  of  which  it  is  capa- 
ble, when  reason,  overpowered,  leaves  it  to  run 
into  wild  exuberance. 

Such  a  state  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  world 
as  is  here  delineated,  and  no  one  will  say  that  the 
picture  is  distorted,  clearly  points  out  the  neces- 
sity of  a  Divine  Revelation,  which,  by  giving  su- 
.pematural  aid  to  the  feeble  efforts  of  human  rea- 
son, might  jfix  the  wanderings  of  the  mind,  and 
furnish  man  with  certain  information  concerning 
what  it  is  so  much  his  interest  to  know,  his  m6st 
'  important  and  everlasting  concerns.  This  grand 
purpose  was  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Christian 
Revelation,  which  was  to  instruct  mankind  in 
fomnng  rigjbt  notions  of  the  Supreme  Being,  of 
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his  attributes  and  agency,  of  the  means  of  pardon, 
and  the  most  acceptable  mode  of  worshipping 
Him.  Of  all  the  various  revolutions  which  had 
ever  taken  place  in  the  world,  this  was  far  the 
most  important,  and  its  effects  the  most  wonder- 
ful, extensive,  and  durable.  The  rise  and  fall  of 
the  Assyrian,  Persian,  and  Grecian  empires;  and 
the  immense  aggrandizement  of  Rome,  were 
trifling  events,  which  sink  into  insignificancy 
when  put  into  the  scale  of  comparison  with  the 
establishment  of  Christianity,  that  great  and  im- 
portant event  which  was  destined  to  effect  a  fun* 
damental  revolution  in  the  ideas  of  mankind,  and 
to  produce  a  total  change  in  the  moral  aspect  of 
the  world. 

Every  one  is  so  well  ^icquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances related  in  the  gospel,  that  any  menti- 
on  o£  them  here  would  be  entirely  misplaced.  It 
is  well  known,  that  its  first  propagators,  inspired 
with  a  courage  and  perseverance,  which,  in  their 
circumstances,  nothing  earthly  could  be  supposed  . 
to  give,  dispersed  themselves  into  different  coun- 
tries to  announce  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  In 
this  attempt,  two_  great  for  any  human  abilities, 
they  met  with  all  the  difficulties  and  opposition 
that  such  ai^  undertaken  could  be  supposed  to 
produce.  Indeed  it  could  not  happen  otherwise. 
Poor,  despised  and  illiterate,  destitute  of  all  hu- 
man advantages,  they  undertook  to  propagate 
and  establish  a  doctrine  diametrically  opposite  to 
every  religious  opinion   received  and  venerated 
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among  men ;  a  dcx:triiie  which  miEtated  in  the 
highest  degree  against  the  passions  as  well  as  the 
prejudices  of  mankind  ;  a  doctrine,  in  fine,  sub- 
versive of  every  religious  establishment,  and  of 
every  thing  which  from  time  immemorial  had  beeii 
revered  and  held  sacred.  Tha  Christian  religion 
was  first  preached  at  Jerusalem,  which  had  been 
the  theatre  of  Christ's  passion,  as  well  as  of  many 
of  the  principal  actions  of  his  life.  Some  converts 
were  made,  and  an  infant  church  established,  in 
that  metropolis  of  Judea ;  but  the  new  system 
was  rejected  by  the  great  body  of  the  Jewish  nati- 
<^,  as  might,  indeed  be  expected.  After  thdr 
cruel  andunjust  treatment  of  its  Founder,  during 
his  life,  there  was  little  probability  that  they  would, 
after  bis  death,  acknowledge  him  for  their  Prince 
and  Saviour  ;  especially,  considering  how  much 
their  minds  were  filled  with  the  expectation  of  a 
martial  and  conquering  Messiah,  under  whose 
victorious  banners  they  should  shake  off  the  Ro» 
man  yoke,  and  establish  a  powerful  empire,  like 
the  Babylonians,  Persians,  &c.  of  old,  or  like 
the  Romans  of  that  age ;  or,  at  least,  restore 
their  nation  to  its  ancient  splendor  and  ascendency, 
under  the  prosperous  reigns  of  David  and  Solo- 
mon. This  being  the  general  expectation  of  the 
pnests,  the  rulers,  and  almost  the  whole  body  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  it  was  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  they  should  acknowledge  for 
th^ir  Messiah  a  person  whom  they  had  seen  living 
in  the  most  humble  and  indigent  circumstances 
qij^umanity,  and  expiring  in  torments  as  a  con- 
^P.  D  d 
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temptible  and  seditious  malefactor,  in  pursuance 
of  the  sentence  which  they  themselves  had  passed, 
or  at  least  procured  to  be  unjustly  passed  upon 
him.     The  gospel  dispensation,  therefore,  being 
rejected  by  the  Jews,  was  carried  among  the  Gen- 
tiles.    Converts  were  made,  and  churches   esta- 
blished, in  almost  every  city  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, in  Antioch,  Damascus,  Philippi,  Corinth, 
Athens,    Alexandria,    Ephesus,    Thessalonica, 
and  in  Rome  itself ;  where,  according   to   the 
best  historical  information,  the  apostles,  Peter 
and  Paul,  suflfered  martyrdom  in  the  first  imperi- 
al persecution  under  Nero,  who  was  the  first  Ro- 
man persecutor,  and  enacted  a  sanguinary  decree 
against  the  Christians  ;  avowedly  not  through  en- 
mity against  their  religious  doctrine,  but  on   an 
accusation  of  having  set  fire  to  the  city,  being  de- 
sirous of  removing  the  imputation  of  that  horrid 
actlrom  himself  by  fixing  it  upon  them.     Chris- 
tianity continued,  however,  to  make  a  rapid  pro- 
gress, and  some  philosophers  and  men  of  learn- 
ing saw  good  reasons  for  embracing  its  doctrfnes, 
and  following  its  precepts.     The  system  soon  ac- 
quired a  new  proof  of  its  divine  authority,  in  the 
well  known  destruction  of  the  city  and  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  nati- 
on ;  an  event  circumstantially  foretold  by  Christ 
almost  fifty  years  before  it  took  place.     The  cir- 
cumstances of  that  scene  of  desolation  and  car- 
nage are  eloquently  related  by  Flavins  Josephus, 
yho,  being  first  a  commander  in  that  war,  an4 
afterwards  a  prisoner  to  the  Romans,  w^^jmrn^ 
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fectly  acquainted,  not  only  with  the  priacipal  oo 
currences  which  took  place  in  it,  but  also  with 
the  secret  springs  and  causes  from  whence  it  origi- 
nated ;  as  he  had  many  times  attended  in  the 
great  council  at  Jerusalem,  in  which  the  war  was 
resolved  on,  and  the  necessary  measures  concert- 
ed for  carrying  it  on  with  vigour.     He  had  also 
been  a  spectator  of  all  the  occurrences  which  took 
place  during  the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem ;  and  we 
must  confess  that  he  seems  to  have  related  things 
with  great  accuracy,  and  with  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  impartiality,  although  we  cannot  be  igno- 
rant that  he  composed  his  celebrated  works  under 
Roman  influence.     The  destruction  of  thetemple, 
and  entire  desolation  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  af- 
forded a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  Christianity. 
It  was  visible  to  mankind,  that  a  signal  judgment 
had  fallen  upon  that  people,  and  that,  according 
to  every  appearance,  their   hopes  of  retrieving 
their  national  glory,  and  of  acquiring  a  prepon- 
derancy  in  the  political  scale  of  nations,  were  for 
ever  extinguished.     These  considerations,  in  con- 
nedkion  with  Christ's  remarkable  prophecy,  and 
a  number  of  other  collateral  circumstances,  coulA 
not  fail  of  making  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds 
of  thinking  men,  who  knew  how  to  reflect  and 
reason  on  moral  causes  and  events.     And  as  the 
dispersion  of  the  Jews,  and  the  extinction  of  their 
hopes  of  temporal   sovereignty,  formed   at   that 
time  no  small  presumption  in  favor  of  Christiani- 
ty, the  singular  continuation  of  that  people  in  the 
le  circumstances  has  exceedingly  corroborated 
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that  presumption,  in  succeeding  ages,  down  to 
the  present  day ;  their  continued  existence,  as  a 
distinct  people^  thus  dispersed  imong  all  iiations5 
and  mixed  atnodg  the  inhabitants  of  all  countries^ 
without  being  incorporated  V^dth  any,  exhibiting 
a  moral  and  political  phaenometion^  to  which  nO'» 
thing  parallel  or  similar  is  found  in  the  history  of 
mankind. 

Having  exhibited,  I  believe,  a  tolerably  just 
representation  of  the  state  of  the  human  inind,  in 
regard  to  its  religious  ideas  previous  to  the  pro- 
tnulgati^n  of  Christianity,  and  taken  a  slight  view 
of  the  first  propagation  of  a  system  so  pregnant 
with  great  effects,  1  shall  conclude^  with  assuring 
youj  that, 

t  remain. 

Dear  Sir,  your's,  &c. 

J.  B. 


LETTER  XIII. 


SIR, 

I  RESUME  the  pen,  at  this  period,  in  ordei^ 
to  continue  tny  observations  and  reflections  on 
the  history  of  the  human  mind,  and  likewise  take 
the  liberty  of  offering  them  to  your  perusal. 

Being  now  arrived  at  that  period  whe^^^ 
Christian  revelation  had  been  promulgate^^Rl 
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in  some  measure  propags^ed  in  the  world,  but  as 
yet  remaining  in  silent  obscurity,  let  us  direct  our 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  Roman  empire,  ivhich 
forms  the  most  conspicuous  object  of  the  time^ 
we  are  now  exploring. 

The  whole  series  of  political  and  military  trans- 
actions, which  took  place  under  the  imperial  go- 
yemment,  has  been  so  minutely  related  by  histo- 
rians^  that  no  person  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
Belles  Lettres  can  want  any  information  on  that 
subject.    In  delineating  a  general  picture,  it  may^ 
however^  be  remarked,  that  the  empire  flourish- 
ed in  the  plenitude  of  power,  and  in  a  state  of 
grandeur  and  magnificence,  unparalleled  in  the 
aimals  of  nations,  from  the  establishment  of  the 
imperial  govemment  by  Augustus  Caesar,  until 
after  the  death  of  Constantine ;  or,  we  may  c- 
Ven  extend  this  period  of  political  greamess  to 
the  death  of  Thepdosius,  and  the  last  fatal  divi- 
sion of  the  empire  between  his  two  sons  Arcadius 
and  Honorius,  in  which  latter  period  are  inclu- 
ded about  four  hundred  and  forty  years.     In  this 
long  interval  of  time  the  prosperity  of  the  empire 
suffered  several  transient  interruptions  from  the 
revolts  of  commanders  of  armies,  intestine  com- 
motions, the  vices  and  incapacity  of  emperors, 
and  the  inroads  of  foreign  enemies ;  but  the  Ro- 
man power,  impregnable  to  every  mode  of  attack, 
surmounted  every  difficulty,  and  always  rose  su- 
perior to  every  disaster.     During  the  space  of  al- 
njost  two  hundred  years,  from  the  accession  of 
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Augustus  to  the  death  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  Ro- 
man power  continued  stationary  in  its  fuU  meri- 
dian blaze,  and  the  empire  aijoyed  a  state  of  po- 
litical prosperity  and  felicity  which  has  seldom  fal- 
len to  the  lot  of  any  nation.  Comprizing  with- 
in her  vast  dominions  all  the  nations  skilled  in 
arts  and  arms,  famed  for  the  valor  and  discipline 
of  her  invincible  legions,  and  possessing  those  im- 
mense resources,  Rome,  by  the  terror  of  her 
name,  held  the  barbarous  nations  in  awe ;  and  it 
was  seldom  that  any  of  them  durst  provoke  the 
display  of  Iier  victorious  eagles.  Whenever  they 
hazarded  such  a  step,  the  content  was  soon  termi- 
nated ;  the  victories  of  Rome  were  brilliant,  her 
triumphs  were  glorious,  and  the  discomfiture  of 
her  enemies  decisive  and  fatal.  As  none  of  the 
neighbouring  nations  presented  any  object  that 
could  be  a  temptation  to  avarice,  the  Romans 
could  now  have  no  inducement  to  war,  but  ei- 
ther the  acquisition  of  glory,  or*the  repelling  of  the 
predatory  inroads  of  Barbarians  on  the  frontiers. 
The  political  system  of  the  emperors  was,  in  gen- 
eral, more  pacific  than  that  of  the  republic  had 
ever  been;  and  excepting  the  war  of  Vespasian 
and  Titus  against  the  Jews,  and  that  of  Trajan 
against  the  Parthians,  we  meet  with  few  impor- 
tant scenes  of  carnage  and  devastation  during  the 
above  mentioned  period.  Three  unhappy  circum- 
stances  alone  may  be  considered,  however,  as  an 
abatement  of  the  felicity  the  Roman  world  would 
otherwise  have  then  enjoyed ;  nlmely,  the  person- 
al vices  of   some  of   the   emperors,  as   Nero, 
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Vitellius,  and  Domitian  ;  the  existence  of  fla- 
very,  and  the  frequent  persecutions  of  the  Chris- 
tians. Much  has  been  said  by  many  writers  agamst 
the  penicious  effects  of  extensive  empire,  but 
many  argument  may  also  be  adduced  in  its  favor. 
The  union  of  a  numerous  mass  of  people  in  one 
political  system  is  one  of  the  surest  preventives 
of  war,  as  the  division  of  countries  into  a  great 
number  of  independent  states  is  a  never  failing 
source  of  predatory  hostilities,  of  blood-shed,  . 
rapine,  and  anarchy.  Wherever  a  country  is  thus 
divided,  such  a  multiplicity  of  jarring  interests 
arise,  and  so  many  objects  of  ambition  present 
themselves,  as  cannof  fail  of  producing  continual 
scenes  of  contention,  originating  in  the  ambition, 
the  avarice,  and  the  jarring  interests  of  the  ru- 
lers or  the  subjects,  which  involve  the  people  in 
all  sorts  of  calamities.  Instances,  without  num- 
ber, might  be  adduced,  but  a  glance  at  the  state 
of  England,  during  the  time  of  the  heptarchy, 
will  suffice  to  exemplify  the  propriety  of  this  ob- 
servation. In  an  extensive  monarchy  there  is  on- 
ly one  great  political  interest,  and  the  objects  of 
ambition,  however  splendid  and  attractive,  are 
fewer,  and  consequently  within  the  reach  of  a 
smaller  number  of  persons :  in  such  a  state 
all  tends  to  one  central  point,  instead  of  deviating 
to  different  centres.  The  vast  collective  mass  of 
the  people  is  united  in  one  political  system,  and 
in  one  general  interest ;  and  the  different  provin- 
ces which  compose  the  empire  enjoy  the  advanta- 
ges of  a  free  and  uninterrupted  commerce ;  a 
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drcumstance  of  incalculable  benefit,  both  to  ii>- 
dividuals  and  to  the  whole  community.  Suppo^ 
sing  even  an  extensive  monarchy  to  be  despotic^ 
and  the  monarch  himself  a  sanguinary  an<jl  \akr 
feeling  tyrant,  yet,  by  reason  of  the  extent  of  hi* 
dominions,  only  a  few  individuals,  who  most  of 
thetn  voluntarily  bring  themselves  into  contacjL 
with  him,  feel  the  effects  of  his  cruelty,  and  des- 
potism. Those  who,  from  motives  of  ambition 
or  interest,  s^roach  his  person,  and  serve  hina 
as  the  instruments  of  his  tyranny,  are  the  per^ 
sons  who  principally  feel  the  heavy  hand  of  thjC 
tyrant.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  feel  its  pres- 
sure in  a  much  lighter  degree.  Distance  of  situa- 
tion, and  the  great  multitude  of  subjects,  cause 
individuals  to  escape  his  notice.  The  reverse  i^ 
the  case  in  petty  states,  where  th^  eyes  of  the  tyr 
rant  is  always  upon  the  indivuals  of  his  contracted 
dominions  ;  and  a  tyrant,  at  the  cHstance  of  a 
thousand  miles,  is  infinitely  preferable  to^a  tyrant 
at  home,  at  our  very  doors.  The  history  of  man- 
kind aSbrds  a  multiplicity  of  proofs,  that  exteiv- 
sive  monarchies  are  more  conducive  to  the  tranr 
quillity  of  the  world,  and  the  general  interests 
of  humanity,  than  petty  states  4  and  the  Roman 
history  furnishes  many  convincing  arguments, 
that  a  monarchical  is  preferable  to  a  republican 
government.  Some  of  the  emperors  were  mon- 
sters of  vice  and  cruelty ;  yet,  if  we  consider 
and  compare  the  condition  of  Rome,  and  her  ex- 
tensive empire  under  the  republican  and  impemi 
governments ;    if  we  consider  the  restless  s^^ 
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liarassed  state  of  her  citizens  in  the  time  of  the 
republic,  their  compulsive  military  conscriptions, 
their  tumults,  their  intestine  commotions  and  un-* 
ceasing  hostilities,  with  the  surrounding  nations, 
and  then  contemplate  her  pacific  splendor  under 
the  imperial  government  j  if  we  consider  every 
drcumstance,  and  make  a  just  estimate  of  things, 
we  shall  not,  perhaps,  hesitate  to  pronounce  the 
Romans  more  }iappy,  under  the  very  worst  of 
didr  emperors,  than  under  the  republican  system. 
It  is  dit  kast  an  unquestionable  truth,  that  they 
sometimes  enjoyed  more  public  trailquilfity  in  the 
sp9C€of  one  reign ;  as,  for  instance,  in  those  of 
Augustus,  of  Tiberius,  of  Adrian,  and  of  Auto- 
xmius  Pius,  than  they  had  experienced  during  the 
whole  period  of  tHe  existence  of  the  republican 
system.  Several,  even  of  those  ^nperors  who 
are  stigmatised  with  the  names  of  tyrants,  were 
bdoved  n«  only  by  the  soldiery,  but  by  the  peo- 
ple :  if  they  were  tyrants,  the  senate,  that  proud 
aristocratic  body,  which  had  so  long  oppressed 
the  people,  was  the  principal  object  of  their 
tyranny* 

The  most  flourishing  and  pacific  period  of  the 
imperial  govemni«it  ended  with  the  reign  of  An- 
toninus.  In  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  his 
succiessor,  theQuadi,  Altemanni,  &c.  who  inha- 
bited some  parts  of  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  other 
districts  of  Germany,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Danube,  made  dreadful  irruptions  into  the  em- 
pire ;  as  did  afterwards  tjie  Daciails,  who  inha- 
E  e 
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bited  Moldavia,  Transylvania,  and  most  of  that 
part  of  Hungary  which  lies  on  the  nortji  side  of 
the, Danube.  After  these  the  Goths  proved  t3er^ 
ribie  enemies  to  the  Roman  empire.  This  nation, 
so  celebrated  in  the  history  of  imperial  Rome  > 
and  which  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  $ub* 
version  of  the  empire,  was  originally  feed  ift 
Scandinavia,  the  modern  Sweden  and  Norway, 
and  emigrated  from  thence  as  early  as  the  Christi^' 
an  aera.  In  the  time  of  Aatoninus  they,  .werie 
seated  in  Prufiia  and  Pomerania,  about  thi^  miputh 
of  the  Vistula ;  and  at  the  same  tim€  the  Vs^als 
were  seated  in  the  northern  parts  .of  Germany^ 
along  the  coasts  of  the'  Baltic,  extending,  as  far 
westward  as  the  Eibe.  The  Goths  ag^  emjgr^t- . 
ed  more  to  the  south-east,  and!  took  possession- 
of  the  .Ukraine  ;  and  moving  .«till  farther  .siotitb- 
ward,  subd  ued  the  Dacian«,apd  feed  their  resi- 
dence in  Dacia,  where  they  proved  sudli  formida- 
ble .enemies  to  Rome.  The  dominions  of  the 
Goth;S,  were  bdunded  on  tjie  ea$t  by  the  Euxinc 
sea,  on  the  south  by  the  Danube,  and  they  were 
divided  into  two  kingdoms,  that  of  the  east3em, 
or  Ostrogoths,  and  that  of  the  western  or  Visi- 
goths. Their  territori^  comprised  part  of  Hun- 
gary  to  the  west,  but  how  far .  they  e35tended 
northwards  canjiot  be  determine,  ^s^the  Qpthic 
emjHre  sometimes  comprehended  a  great/  part  of 
Poland  and  Germany,  and  at  other  periods  was 
contracted  within  much  narrower  bounds.  It  is, 
indeed,  impossible  to.  assign  the  limits  gf  those 
barbarous  nations,  whose  whole  history,  if  it  could 
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be  had,  would  display  nothing  but  successive 
scenes  of  emigration,  conquest,  blood-shed,  and 
plunder.  The  Goths  having  seated  themselves 
in  Dacia,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Arabian,  and 
having  crossed  the  Danube  in  that  of  his  successor 
the  emperor  Decius,  made  their  first  inroad  into 
the  Roman  empire.  The  Emperor  Decius,  hav- 
ing come  to  an  engagement  with  them,  was  de- 
feated and  slain,  and  his  body  was  never  found, 
and  his  successor,  Gallus,  concluded  an  ignomi- 
nious peace.  The  restless  and  enterprising  Goths, 
notwithstanding,  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  cros- 
sing the  Euxine  in  three  grand  divisions,  plun- 
dered the  city  of  Nicomedia,  and  all  Asia  Minor. 
They  also  sailed  dowii  the  Hellespont,  took 
Athens,  and  plundered  all  Greece ;  and  their  rei- 
terated irruptions,  at  that  period,  seemed  to 
threaten  nothing  less  than  the  entire  conquest  or 
desolation  of  the  finest  proj^^inccs  of  the  empire. 

A  particular  detail  of  transactions  and  events 
with  which  every  one  who  has  perused  the  history 
of  the  Roman  empire  is  acquainted,  would  here 
be  unnecessary.  Such  a  summary  as  is  necessa- 
ry tQ  preserve  the  concatenation  of  events  and  con- 
centrate the  substance  of  historical  information  is 
all  that  is  requisite  in  a  general  view. .  It  suffices 
therefore  to  observe  that  those  barbarous  nations, 
although  generally  defeated,  and  often  with  pro- 
digious slaughter,  whenever  the  Roman  armies 
could  bring  them  to  an  engagement,  notwith- 
standing their  bloody  defeats  incessantly  renewed 
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their  depredations,  and  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus 
their  irruptions  were  so  numerous  and  their  attacks 
so  general  on  almost  every  part  of  the  Roman 
fix>ntierSy  that  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  seemed 
to  be  at  hand.  In  addition  to  the  calamities  occasi- 
oned by  fordgn  wars,  many  of  the  commanders^ 
of  armies,  and  governors  of  provinces  erected  the 
standard  of  revolt,  and  the  Roman  empire  became 
an  entire  scene  of  anarchy,  and  e^ibited  as  finish-^ 
eda  picture  of  political  infelicity,  as  it  had  formerly 
done  of  prosperity  and  splendor.  The  rdgn  of 
Gallienus  was  not  only  exceedingly  disastrous  but 
likewise  peculiarly  disgraceful  to  the  Roman  name; 
for  the  emperor  Valerian,  father  of  Gallienus  was 
at  this  calamitous  period  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
Sapores,  king  of  Persia,  who  is  said  by  historiaps 
to  have  treated  him  with  great  indignity,  obliging 
the  unfortunate  emperor  to  stoop  down,  and  pre- 
sent his  bended  body  as  a  footstool,  when  the  in- 
sulting victor  inounted  his  horse.  Sapores  is  also 
said  to  have  at  last  commanded  him  to  be  flayed  > 
after  his  death,  some  say  while  he  was  alive,  and 
his  skin  to  be  hung  in  the  hall  of  audience,  and 
kept  as  a  monument  to  shew  that  the  Romans 
were  not  invincible.  If  these  circumstances  be 
true,  which  however  are  questioned  by  some,  they 
are  exceedingly  disgraceful  to  the  Roman  natne, 
and  especially  to  Gallienus,  the  worthless  and  un- 
feeling son  of  a  brave,  but  unfortunate,  father.  > 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  Valerian  was  never  lib- 
erated; and  his  deplorable  fate  is  one  of  t|ie  many 
thousand  of  instances,  which  history  affords,  of  the 
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viciftskudes  of  fortune,  and  the  precarious  and 
transitory  nature  of  human  greatness.  In  this  dis- 
^trous  reign,  the  civil  and  foreign  \rars,  which 
raged  throughout  the  whole  Roman  world,  pro- 
duced a  famine ;  which  was  succeeded  by  so  dread- 
full  a  pestilence,  that  during  a  considerable  time 
above  five  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  died 
dkiiy  in  the  city  of  Rome ;  and,  according  to  the 
calculations  of  some  authors,  although  there  be 
some  reason  to  suspect  them  of  exaggeration, 
nearly  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire  perish-' 
ed  by  the  united  calamities  of  war,  famine,  and 
pestilence. 

The  rdgn  of  Gallienul  stands,  unfortunately, 
distinguished  as  the  most  calamitous  period  which 
Rome  ever  saw,  from  the  aera  of  the  second  punic 
war  to  the  reign  of  Honorius.  Claudius,  a  sol- 
dier of  mean  extraction,  and  originally  a  peasant 
of  Illyricum,  a  province  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Dwube,  and  to  the  east  of  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  being  elected  em- 
ptor, did  as  much  as  could  be  done  in  a  short  reign 
of  three  yesffs,  to  retrieve  the  glory  of  the  empire ; 
and  the  succeeding  vigorous  and-military  reigns, 
of  Probus  and  Aurelianus,  both  of  them  like  Claud- 
ius, originally  Illyrian  peasants,  restored  Rome  to 
her  former  power  and  grandeur.  Tht-  victories 
of  Probus  equalled  those  of  the  greatest  heroes  of 
antiquity ;  and  the  reign  of  Aurelianus  was  a  con- 
tinued scene  of  military  operation,  and  of  the  most 
briltiant  successes.     In  his  time,  the  Altcnianni 
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crossing  the  Danube,  penetrated  as  far  as  Mikn'; 
and  finding  their  retreat  intercepted  by  the  Empe- 
ror at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  they  made^ 
dreadful  an  irruption  into  Italy,  that  the  imperial 
city  itself  was  thrown  into  the  utmost  consterna- 
tion. At  that  alarming  crisis^  the  inhabitants  of 
Rome  inclosed  the  city,  and  part  of  the  suburbs, 
with  that  celebrated  wall  called  the  wall  of  Aureli- 
an.  That  warlike  Emperor  ha\ing,  however,  re- 
pulsed and  almost  totally  exterminated  the  invad- 
ing army,  was  assassinated  on  his  march  against 
the  Persians.  Although  the  glory  of  the  empire 
was  thus  retrieved,  and  its  territories  restored  to 
their  farmer  extent,  by  those  illustrious  peasants 
from  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  yet  we  cannot  but 
suppose  that  it  must  have  considerably  suffered 
from  such  scenes  of  war  and  anarchy.  The  nati- 
ons of  the  northern  side  of  the  Danube,  from  its 
source  to  its  "entrance  into  the  Euxine  sea,  having 
become  more  acquainted  with  the  wealth  of  the 
Roman  empire,  were  continually  hovering  upon 
the  frbntiers,  ready  to  seize  every  opportunity  of 
bursting,  like  a  torrent,  into  the  provinces.  The 
fete  of  Rome,  however,  was  suspended,  and  hei" 
enemies  held  at  defiance  by  the  irresistible^alour 
and  discipline  of  her  invincible  legions,  under  the 
conduct  of  a  series  of  illustrious  commanders,  as 
Dioclesian,  Maximian,  Galerius,  Constantius, 
Chlorus,  and  others,  who  had  been  trained  under 
those  warlike  emperors,  Claudius,  Aurelianus,  and 
Probus ;  and  who,*  being  most  of  them  persons  oi 
an  obscure  original,  had,  by  passing  through  all  the 
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gradE^tion  of  military  promotion,  ri^en  from  pov» 
«ty  and  obscurity  to  the  empire  of  the  world. 
During  the  space  of  an  hundred  years,  immediately 
preced^  the  reign  of  Qonstantirie,  the  Roman 
empire  exhibited  a  political  picture  of  a  remarkable 
and  extraordinary  nature,  of  which  the  prominent 
ffsatures*  ^ere  the  frequent  revolutions  in  the  im- 
perial command,  with  the  sudden  advancement, 
degradation,  and  assassination  of  emperors  ;  the 
revolt  of  commanders ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the 
empire  frequently  a  scene  of  anarchy,  and  rent  with 
intestine  commotions,  yet  presenting  on  every  side 
a  formidable  and  terrific  front  to  its  foreign  ene- 
mies. Nevertheless,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt 
but  the  collective  mass  of  the  inhabitants  enjoyed, 
evenin  this  confused  state,  a  greater  share  of  happi- 
nessthanunder  the  republican  government.  In  the 
tixhes  of  which  we  are  now  speakiilg,  the  internal, 
commotions  and  frequent  revolutions  in  the  im- 
perial government,  chiefly  affected  the  military 
-men.  They  were  the  actors,  and  they  were  the 
principal  sufferers  in  those  transactions  ^  the  peo- 
ple.took  little  part  in  them ;  and  the  inroads  of 
Barbarians  were  temporary  and  adventitious  ca- 
lamities ;  but  under  the  republican  government, 
war  was  interwoven  with  the  constitution,  and  al- 
most essential  to  its  existence.  Every  citizen  was 
a  soldier,  and  Rome  resembled  a  camp.  Hostili- 
ties were  continual ;  every  province  exhibited  a 
scene  of  devastation  and  rapine,  luitil  it  obtained 
tranquillity  by  its  subjugation.  The  system  of 
the  senate  was  to  keep  the  people  in  a  state  of 
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contjtiualwariftre;  thi^tcrf'the  Emperors  was  rather 
te  soften  their  miliiary  dispoadon^  and  they  rather 
chose  to  trust  their  own  safety,  and  that  of  Ae  em- 
pire, to  the  support  of  standing  armies,  accustom* 
ed  to  their  commands,  attached  to  theur  persons^ 
and  recruited  from  all  the  di&rent  classes  of  their 
subjects,  than  to  miUtary  conscriptions  of  proud 
and  refractory  citizens. 

During  the  space  of  fifty-six  years,  which  elap«». 
sed  between  the  death  of  Gallienus,  and  tlie  acces-^ 
skm  of  Cbnst^tine  to  the  undivided  empire  of  the 
world;  a  series  of  warlike  Emperors  had  evfery 
whei'e  repulsed  the  Barbariatns,  and  retrieved  the- 
glory  of  the  Roman  name*  The  empire  had  resti-* 
med  ks  fbi»mer  splenddt,  and  displayed  ttie  samr 
ekterior  show  of  power  a^d  grai^deur  as  intheftcsC: 
ages  after  the  rdgnt  o£  Augustus^;  but  during  tfae^ 
lasr  thirty-seven  years  of  this  period  the  imperial 
commaikl  was  in  a  divided  stsKe*  Dioclesiaa  mak^ 
ing  Miudmiaii  his  associate  in* the  imperial  digni- 
ty, these  Emperors  made  a  division  of  the  empire, 
the  former  governing  the  east,  and  the  latter  the 
west.  This  system  was  contimied;  attd  the  di-^ 
visions  and  subdivisions  were  multiplied,  so  diat 
at  one  period  the  empire  was  governed  by  six  em- 
perors, Constantine,  Maxentius,  and  Maximianus 
in  the  west,  and  Licinius,  Maximinus,  and  Valeri- 
us in  the  east.  In  this  singular  system  each  of  the 
Emperors  exercised  the  sovereign  authority  in  his 
own  part  of  the  empire,  but  their  joint  authority 
extended  ever  the  wholes  and  all  public  edictt 
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ti^eissTUtdinrthe  namettfallthcEmperots.  This 
divisioii  of  the  etnpire  eontmued  until  the  jcrfnt 
EmperDts,  regarding  one  another  as  rivals,  at  last 
became  open  enemies,  and  inrolved  the  empire 
in  civil  urars,  which  ended  in  the  elevation  of  Con* 
stantine  to  the  united  sovereignty  of  the  ivhole. 

That  Emperor  having,  by  his  signal  military 
achievements,  in  a  series  of  successAiI  nirars,  and 
the  successive  defeats  of  Maxentios,  and  Licinius^ 
rendered  himself  sole  master  o£  the  Roman  world, 
turned  his  victorious  arms  against  the  hereditary 
enen)ies  of  Rome.  Crossing  the  Danube,  he  pe- 
netrated  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  I^ia,  and  re^* 
duced  the  £Soths,  and  other  barbarous  nations  of 
those^quarters,  to  such  extremities^  that  during  the 
{p-eat^  part  of  h|s  reign,  no  enemy  durst  make  an 
attack  upon  the  empire,  which  then  enjoyed  si  pro- 
fouqd  tranquillity,  an^  displayed  a  degree  of  pow* 
er  and  splendor  unequalled  since  the  rdgn  of  Aa- 
tosmus.  After  thiBittmmary  of  events,  from  the 
rei^  joi  Augustus  to  that  of  Constantine,.  the  ge^ 
neralpoUtical  and  social  state  csf  the  Romans,  du« 
rin^  that  period,  in  the  next  place  claims  our  at* 
ten&our 

Tlie  political  system  of  Rome,  under  the  impe-  * 
riiail  government,  was  singular  and  unprecedented } 
and  the  empire  might  justly  be  defined  a  despotic 
monarchy  under  the  form  of  a  republic.  The  sena* 
torial  and  consular  dignities  still  existed,  and  all 
the  republican  forms  remained.    Jhe  offices  of 

JSdile,  Praetor,  &c.  remained  as  during  the  exis- 
F  f 
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tence  of  the  republic ;  but  under  the  imperial  go- 
vernment those  offices  were  only  noitiinal  •,  and 
Augustus  had  the  address  to  unite  most  of  them 
in  his  own  person,  a  piece  of  policy  which  proves 
diat  consummate  statesman  not  to  have  been  igno- 
rant,  how  much  mankind  are  influenced  by  names. 
The  greatest  and  wisest  crf.his  successors  followed 
his  example,  and  all  the  Emperors,  who  knew  and 
consulted  their  own  interests,  affected  to  respect 
those  republican  forms :  and  during  the  first  age 
of  the  imperial  government,  if  the  election  of  the* 
Emperor  was  not  made  in  the  first  place  by  the 
Senate,  the  authority  and  approbation  of  that  body 
was  deemed  necessary  tosanction  the  election,  and 
render  it  valid.     In  process  of  time,  however,  the 
military  thought  themselves  alone  entitled  to  the 
right  of  electing  their  Emperors,  and  became  the 
sole  arbiters   of  their  destiny.     The  Emperors 
w^e  elected  or  disposed  by  the  sole  authority  of 
the  army;  and  the  sepate,  in  order  to  maintain 
^  at  least  the  appearance. of  an  authority,  which  it 
no  longer  possessed,  hastened.to  ratify  those  mili* 
tary  elections.     The  Praetorian  guards  first  arro- 
gated this  right  to  themselves,  and  their  example 
was  soon   followed   by  the  Legionaries..    This 
military  mode  of  election  was  once  carried  to  such 
a  height  of  extravagant  and  shameless  efFronteiy, 
that  the  Praetorian   guards  having  deposed  and 
murdered  the  Emperor  Alius,  Pertinax  disposed 
of  the  hnperial'digniry  by  public  sale,  exhibiting 
an  instance  of  military  usurpation  and  licentious- 
ness unparalleledin  the  history  of  the  \;^orld  :  the 
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sovereignty  of  the  greatest  and  most  powerful 
empire  that  ever  existed  sold  by  public  auction  to 
the  best  bidder!     The  price  for  which  they  sold 
it  to  Didius   JuHanus,  was,  according  to  Mr. 
Gibbon  6250  drachmas, ;  amounting  to   about 
200I.'  sterling  per  man.     The  imperial  constitu- 
tion of  Rortie  was  entirely  a  system  of  itiilitary 
despotism.     Thle  imperial  title  and  dignity  were 
of  a  military  nature,  and  after  the  reign  of  Coni- 
modus,  the  soldiery  had   the  entire   disposal  of 
them,  tod  were,  in  fact,  the  only  sovereigns  6f 
the  empire,  neither  the  senate   nor  the.  people 
having  any  share  in  the  government,  or  in  the 
election  of  their  Emperors,  only  the  name  of  thfe 
senate  seemed  to  give  a  legat  sanction  and  consti- 
tutional validity  to   the    military  elections.     It 
seems,  that  after  popular  assdmbUes  were  abolish- 
ed, on  the  accession  of  Tiberius^  the  ostensible 
constitution  ot  the  imperial  government  Was,  that 
the  Emperor  should  be  elected  by  the  seriate  as 
genel-alissimo  of  the  whole  armed  force  of  the  Em-^ 
pire;  or,  as  the  Romans  still  called  it,  of  the  re- 
public ;  that  the  senate  should  be  the  sole  legis- 
lative body,  but  that  the  executive  power  should 
be  committed  to  the  Emperor.     But  the  ^ctual 
constitution  was,  that  the  Emperors  were  elected 
and  supported  by  the  military,  who  were  the  real 
sovereigns,  and  the  Emperor  their  agent,  exhi- 
biting a  specimen  of  the  very  worst  kind  of  elective 
monarchies ;    no   Emperor,    how  great   soever 
might  be  his  virtues,  or  his  abilities,  being  able 
to  maintain  his  Standing,  unless  he  took  care,  to 
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concilitate  the  favor  of  the  army.  -The  Emperors.  . 
possessing  die  ex^utive  power,  with  the  whole 
military  force  of  the  empire  at  their  (fisposal,  set 
^side  the  legislative  authority  of  the  senate.  Un- 
til the  ireign  of  Adrian,  theEm^ors  promulga- 
ted their  laws  in  the  character  of  Roman  magis- 
trates/authorized  by  the  Senate;  but  Admux 
constituted  himself  the  fountain  of  the  law ;  and 
after  his  reign,  not  only  the  public  adminiatratioii, 
but  also  the  private  jurisprudence  of  the  empire^. 
wa3  modelled  by  the  will  of  the  Emperor.        , 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  Romans 
had,,  in  the  latter  times  of  the  republic,  dc^rted 
from  those  maxims,:  which  excluded  persons  of 
an  inferior  class  from  admiflion  into  the  army. 
We  have  remarked,  that  €.  Marius  was  the  first 
.  who  enlisted  persons  of  such  a  description^  anijl 
that  his  example  was  followed  by  other  axnbitiou^s 
leaders.  Indeed  it  could  hardly  be  supposed,  tba)t 
either  a  SyUa»  a  Caesar,  or  aPompey,  would  ex- 
clude from  their  armies  any  that  were  willing, 
and  appeared  able,  to  render  them  effeftive  ser- 
vice; and,  consequently,  before  the  extindioa 
of  the  republican  system,  a  considerable  change 
had,  iix  that  r^speft,  taken  place. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, the  Emperors,  as  before  observed,  prefer- 
ring regular  standing  armies,  levied  in  the  pro- 
vinces, to  military  conscriptions  of  citizens, 
adopted  the  mode  of  recruiting  ■from  the  lowest  ^ 
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.classes  <^  the  people,  and  admitting  persons  of 
.«yery  description  to  tbe-  honor  of  being  qualified  • 
to  enlist  in  the. Roman  legions  ;  and  also  confer* 
red  on  such  as  enrolled  themselves,  the  privileges 
of  Roman  ddzens,  which,  by  reason  of  exemp* 
tion  from  the  tributary  taxes  paid  by  the  provin* 
cials,  and  the  publk  donations  of  money,  &c. 
already  mentioned,  were  v^  great,  and  had 
feeea  rather  augmented  than  diminiihed  under  the 
UmpercHTft.  The  annual  stipend  of  the  legiona* 
Ties,  as  fix^  by  Domitian,  who  had  somewhait 
augm^iUd  their  pay,  was  twehre  pieces  of  gold, 
a  Mm  ntaoAy  eq[uivalent  to  ten  pounds  sterling ; 
said  each  legionftry.soldier,  after  twenty  years  ser^ 
irice,  received  about  an.  hundred  pounds  sterling, 
cf  its  equivakntin  land. 

The  famous  corps,  called  the  Prai^torian  guards, 
"Was  established  by  Augustus  for  his  body  guards, 
and  lor  the  defence  of  the  capital.  Their  pay 
and  perquisites  were  the  double  of  those  of  the 
legionaries*  At  first  they  consisted  of  about  ten 
idiousand  men«  *  Of  these,  three  cohorts  were 
quartered  in  Rome^  and  the  jrest  in  the  environs. 
They  were  all  assembled  al  Rome,  by  Tiberius, 
and  fixed  in  a  permanent  camp  under  the  walls. 
Vitellius  augmented  their  number  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand. These  Prsetorian  guards  were  recruited 
from  the  flower  of  the  Italian  youth,  until  the 
reign  of  Septimius  Severus,  who  cashiered  them 
as  a  punishment  for  the  murder  of  the  Emperor 
Pertinax,  and  their  presumptuous  sale  of  the  em- 
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pire  by  piiyic  auction.  Severus  then  formed  it 
new  body  of  Ptetorian  guards,  amounting  to  the 
number  of -fifty  thousand,  and  composed  of  the 
best  soldiers,  selected  out  of  every  legion^  That 
Emperor  encreascd  the  pay  and  perquisites  of  the 
soldiery  beyond  all  former  example,  and  taught 
them  to  expect,  and  finally  to  claim,  extraordi* 
nary  donatives  on  every  occasion  of  publicfestivii. 
ty  or  danger.  Dioclesian  and  Maxunianus  cHs^ 
missed  the  Praetorian  corps  from  their  formed  sta- 
tion of  body  guards,  and  called  to  thkt  duty^two 
regimaits  of  lUyrians,  whoni  they  named  Jovians 
and  Herculeans,  as  they  themselves  a^umcd  the  s 
names  of  Jovius  and  Herculeus  j  willing,  it  seems, 
to  make  their  subjects  believe  that  they  ranked 
among  the  gods,  or  at  least  were  of  celestial  de- 
scent. Coiistantine,  after  his  victory  over  Max- 
entius,  oohceiving  it  to  be  impolitic  to  suffer  the 
existence  of  so  dangerous  a  corps,  finally  abolish- 
ed the  Pr«torian  guards ;  and  having,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  resisteiice,  forced  their  fortified 
camp  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  dispersed  theni  , 
among  the  troops  of  the  provinces.  Thus  was 
broken  and  dispersed  that  celdjrated  military 
corps,  which  had  so  often  disposed  of  the  empire 
of  the  world. 

When  we  concluded  our  observations  at  the 
period  marked  by  the  reign  of  Augustus,  we  con- 
templated Rome  in  the  zenith  of  her  glory,  nii«- 
tress  of  the  world,  the  centre  of  power,  wealth, 
and  learning,  as  well  as  of  luxury  and  dissipation  \ 
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her  wealth  and  power  had  scarcely  any  further  op« 
portunity  of  augmentation  ;  but  her  luxury,  al- 
though like  her  greatness,  it  seemed  to  have  ar- 
rived at  its  ultimate  pitch,  was  considerably  en* 
creased  under  the  imperial  government.  Her  ci- 
tizens no  longer  thought  of  conquest  and  plunder, 
butof  tranquillity  and  enjoyment.  Her  wars,  as 
already  observed,  were  beyond  comparison  less 
frequent  than  under  the  republican  system,  and 
were  oftener  undertaken  for  defence  than  for  agt. 
grandisement  of  power,  or  extension  of  domini- 
on. This  change,  from  a  system  of  perpetual 
warfcire,  ^  a  love  of  peace,  proceeded  partly  from 
the  pacific  dispositions  of  several  of  the  Emperors, 
and  the  depression  of  the  senate,  who  no  longer 
posseased  the  power  of  dragging  the  people  out  to 
arms  under  the  specious  pretext  of  asserting  the 
glory  of  the  republic,  and  the  majesty  of  the 
Roman  people  ^  and,  perhaps,  most  of  all,  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  empire  having  nothing 
to  gain,  but  much  to  lose  by  hostilities,  the  state 
pf  the  surrounding  nations  being  such  that  the 
conquest  of  them  could  afford  no  prospect  of  gra- 
tification to  the  ambition,  the  avarice,  and  luxury 
of  the  Romans.  . 

The  splendid  exhibitions  of  the  Circus  were 
more  pompous,  and  the  public  games  were  cele- 
brated with  greater  magnificence,  under  the  im- 
perial, than  they  had  been  under  the  republican 
government ;  and  the  triumphs  of  several  of 
the  Emperors,  especially  d  Vespasian,  and  ,his 
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ton  Htus,  also  those  of  Tra^,  Prebns,  and 
Aurdian,  exhibited  scenes  of  nnparalleled  mag- 
nificence. It  seems  to  have  been  the  policy  of  the 
Emperors,  as  it  had  formerly  been  of  the  senate^ 
to  keep  the  restless  pepulace  in  humour  by  amu<^ 
sing  them  vikb  pompous  spectacles,  and  indulg- 
ing them  with  fibend^  donations  ;  and  by  enibeK 
lishing  the  city,  which  almost  every  Emperor^ 
whose  reign  was  of  any  considerabte  duration, 
ornamented  with  some  superb  edifice,  as  a  perma- 
nent mark  of  his  grandeur,  and  of  his  aflPection 
£Dr  the  Roman  people.  The  city  was  consequent- 
ly exceedingly  embellished  under  the  imperial  go- 
vemment.  The  most  magnificent  edifices,  and 
other  stupendous  works,  which  have  attracted  the 
admiration  of  posterity,  and  of  which  the  venera- 
ble ruins  to  this  day  attest  the  instability  of  human 
power  and  grandeur,  were  the  works  of  the  Em- 
perors ;  such  were  the  amphitheatres  of  Nero^  and 
Titus — the  triumphal  arches-^the  columa  of  Tra- 
^n — the  mausoleum^of  Adiian,  now  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelp— the  baths  of  Dioclesian,  and  many 
others,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate. 
During  this  period  the  city  was  undoubtedly  en- 
larged as  well  as  embellished.  And  as  the  case 
is  in  all  wealthy  and  luxurious  capitals,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  great  numbers  of  artisans  and  tra- 
,  ^ers  of  every  description  would  flock  to  a  place 
which  was  the  centre  of  wealth,  and  the  seat  of 
dissipation.  This  supposition  is  probable .;  but, 
however,  some  suppose  that  Rome  was  never 
more  populous,  nor  much  more  extensive,  than 
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in  the  ragn  of  Augustus  ;  a  supposition  which 
'xloes  If otseeih  compatible  with  the  existing  ci]> 
xuinstancea  of  those  times.  This  is  a  pointy 
ho^Mitever^  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine^ 
ashistorians  have  left  us  in  the  dark  concerning 
those  important  particulars^  while  they  have  told 
^/aStileyt  knew,  and  more  than  they  knew,  oJF 
battles,  sieges,  rebellions,  and  usurpations  ;  an4 
filled  their  pages  with  narraiives  of  slaughter  and 
desolation  which  disgrace  human  qature.  Thes^ 
things  they  pretend  to  relate  with  as  much  minute 
acquracy  as  if.  they  had  been  spectators  of  each 
bloody  acene,  and  privy  to  every  disgraceful 
cxime  they  relate ;  while,  in  regard  to  the  litera- 
ry, scientific,  and  commercial  improv^m^its  of 
nations,  they  leave  us  to  guess  what  we  can  from 
broken  hints  which  have  casually  dropt  from  their 
pens,  by  reason  of  their  being  in  connection  with 
circumstances  of  inferior  magnitude,  which  it  has 
pleased  them  to  relate.  An  acquaintance  with 
history  is,  however,  absolutely  necessary  to  every 
one  who  pretends  to  any  degree  of  general  infor- 
mation and  knowledge  of  mankind.  It  must  be 
studied,  such  as  it  is,  and  we  must  make  the  best 
of  it  we  can. 

An  author  who  was  contemporary  with  th^ 
Emperors  Constantine,^  Constantiii3,  and  Julian, 
has  left  us  a  striking  picture  of  Roman  luxury  in 
tha^  age.  The  grandees  of  Rome,  he  says,  shew- 
ed their  rank  and  consequence  by  the  loftiness  of 
their  chariots,  which  were  many  of  them  of  maa;- 
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ay  nl^er,  cnrimisly  carved,  sad  the  Uv^piags  ef 
tfieir  horses  and  mtiles  richly  embossed  and  onUb- 
mented  witii  gold,  and  made  an  ostenctdous  dk- 
phty  of  then-  optlenoe  in  the  pondensns  imigiii^ 
tence  of  th^  ^ess.  Their  Idng  robes  of  pui^ 
iBilk  floating  itk  the  vind,  ia  they  traie  moved  bif 
ait  or  ^ccidettrl,  occaBk^iaily  discoineied  litetf  tick 
trtiicft,  gorgeausty  ettbuoidcted  tdth  the  dgonk 
of  div^i^  anitnals^  The  e^mple  of  date  nofaSes 
Was  Mowed  Vy  ihemamms  stnd  tedks^  ividithe 
we^hy  I^ibei^S)  iffhbse  sdpcf b  dtttfiig^ft  wer% 
<iontiniia!ty  driviog  totiind  the  imm^nsf^  etf^ent  of 
lAieckyaM^KbUR-bs*  in  fine,  texnryxiras^la^ 
Mfer  ages  ^  the  empii^  ^Arried  to  an'tetreine 
fh  R'c^ftie. 

Ifhe  tragic  aiid  cotinc  tyinses  tiftd  ^r^ffik^i^  &1^ 
4nost  ^nt  ^nte  ^  extini^on  of  Yhe  Tdpufolic. 
Under  the  imperfel  gorvetntnent  their  fdaces  iio>ere 
t!)edip*ed  by  licen[ti6as  hftst^  %ffi^min^6e  mu«ie; 
and  st>lehdid  jpfftgeahtt^ ;  ^dthe>pamoiniffie^«tiQti 
ihueh  in  fa^idn  anifd^g  thb  RbftHfiTts  t5f  th^  iaxmt 
itges.  The  s|>acioiis  knd  ]fhag;nific£iit  ilfatsflrreii  ^ 
Home  \v€te  Alka  by^hrfee  thotirt^Kl  femdte  dafe- 
cers,  and  three  thousand  singers,  yntk  ^the  mas^ 
ters  of  the  different  chorusses.  But  (he  principal 
and  thost  'splendid  siffiusanent  df  the  Roman  (^- 
ple  cdnsfeted  inihe  fra|«ent  ei^hibitions  ofttejwib. 
lie  gainies  ^hd  spectacles  inthe  Cirt^s.  Tb  theefe 
may  ht  added,  the  J)tibfic  bariw,  tt  which  .7>dr- 
6onst>fkll  naikshadaccess'Btia*veryinoderaidete- 
jpence ;  Ae tpriceiof  ^dmissibn  Iwt  much  tececd- 
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-faig  one  ittghth  of  an  English  penny*  No  odier 
eity  ever  afforded  such  a  moltiplicicy  of  magnifi- 
cent exhibilions  and  splendid  amusements,  zt  bo 
ekeap  a  rale^  as  llome  finished  to  her  numerous 
inhabitants  ;  and  in  no  other  metropolis,  of  the 
ancient  or  modem  world,  have  luxury,  diss^- 
tkm,  and  ostentatious  parade,  been  carried  to 
such  an  hdg^t  of  extravagance. 

While  vre  contemplate  the  unparalleled  magni- 
ficence and  splendor  of  Rome,  and  the  unexam- 
pled luxury  and  dissipation  of  her  inhabitants, 
'tmder  the  imperial  government,  we  cannot, 
however,  but  lament  the  decline  of  learning  du- 
ring the  same  period.  Popular  assembles  were 
discountenanced  by  Augustus,  and  totally  abo- 
lished at  the  accession  of  Tiberius.  Eloquence, 
therefore,  the  grand  object  of  Roman,  a^  it  had 
formerly  been  of  Grecian  study,  lost  its  aitUity 
«nd  importance,  and  even  in  the  senate,  was  of 
tittle  advantage  to  its  possessor  or  to  the  public.  -' 
Whatever  forms  might  still  exist,  the  constituti- 
pp.  was  totally  cbamged.  Nothing  could  be  ^Sect- 
ed  by  infiuen<^g  the  minds  of  the^  senators,  or 
moving  the  passions  of  the  people,  by  the  ch^^rnu; 
of  eloquence.  AU  was  at  the  disposal  o£  a  miUta^ 
iy.cosunan4^9  d^nified  with  the  title  of  Imperar 
Cor,  or  General,  which  we  translate  Emperor  ;a 
tkle,  which,  among  the  Romans,  literally  signi- 
fied Generalissimo,  or  Ckmmiander  in  Chief  of 
the  whole  armed  force  of  the  repi^blic,  as  the  Ro- 
man empire  was  still  improperly  ^called.    £lo* 
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quence  having  therefore  lost  its  influeiice^  die  cut*' 
tivation  of  lecters  was  no  longer  pursued  with  the 
same  avidity  as  formerly.  It  was,  itid^,  pei^- 
.bap$  impossible  to  carry  phUolo^cal  learning  be- 
yond^the  point  to  wbich.it  had  been  carried  in  the 
latter  times  of  the  republic,  as  the  most  elegant 
writers  among  the  modems  have  not  been  able  toj 
surpass  the  compositions  of  Cicero,  and  the  wai- 
ters of  the  Augustan  age.  Roman  literature^ 
however,  did  not  long  remain  stationary,  but 
.soon  began  to  decline.  During  that  prosperous^ 
and  luminous  period,  which  elasped  between  th£- 
establishment  of  the  imperial  government  and  the 
reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  the  decline  of  learnings 
and  the  arts,  was  less  perceptible ;  for  although^ 
senatorial  and  forensic  eloquence  had  lost  power 
and  utility,  a  taste  for  letters  was  ueyertheless 
kept  up- by  the  munificence  and  examples  of  the- 
Emperors, ,  who  were  mo^t  of  them  men  of  letters^ 
and  someof  them,  particularly  Augustus,  Adrian^ 
AntoniaS)  and  M.  Aurelius,  were  great  patrons 
and  promoters  of  learning.  After  this  period, 
science  and  literature  rapidly  fell  into  a  declining 
$tate.  Many  of  the  succeeding  Emperors  wer^ 
illiterate  peasants,  who,  by  a  train  of  favorable 
circumstances,  had,  from  the  lowest  class  pf 
people,  been  raised  to  the  imperial  purple,  and 
held  literary  pursuits  and  acquirements  in  low  es- 
timation. No  farther  progress  in  science,  had 
been  made  beyond  the.attainments  of  the  Augus- 
tan agCi  The  philosophyof  the  ancients,  ChaU 
deans,   Egyptians,   Persians,  Greeks,  and   Ro- 
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mans,  chiefly  cotiskted  in  moral  observations, 
rules,  and  precepts ;  or  in  subtle  questions  and 
abstruse  speculations,  in  iwhich  the  human  mind^ 
after  .it  had  arrived  at  a  certain  point,  could  pro- 
ceed no  farther  on  any  fixed  princi{:4es,  and  lost 
itsdf  in  wild  conjecture.  They  were  not  acquaint* 
ed  with  that  kind  of  philosophy  founded  on  expe- 
riment, by  which  the  modems  have  asceitained  so 
many  doubtftil  points,  and  made  such  numerous 
and  important  discoveries.  Before  the  reign '  of 
Constantine  every  kind  of  sciaice  and  learning 
hfad  sunk  far  below  its  former  pitch.  That  Em- 
peror, however,  gave  great  encouragement  to 
men  of  genius,  and  although  destitute  of  a  litera* 
ry  education  himself,  made  every  possible  effort 
for  the  revival  of  a  taste  for  learning,  and  the  fine 
arts,  especially  the  latter,  of  which  he  found  a 
want  for  the  embellishment  of  Constantinople  f 
but  the  decline  was  too  great  to  be  retrieved  in  the 
space  of  ope  reign,  and  the  succeeding  ages  prov- 
ed iiiifavorable  fo  their  culture.  The  reign  of 
Constantine,  however,  produced,  or  found  al- 
ready formed,  some  men  of  extraordinary  talfehta 
and  erudition  among  the  Christians  particularly 
the  eloquent  Lactantius,  and  the  famous  Eusebi- 
us,  bishop  of  Cegarea,  a  man  of  uncommon  eru- 
dition' as  may  be  discovered  in  his  writings ;  for 
in  one  of  his  works,  the  Prep.  Evangelica,  he 
quotes  no  fewer  than  four  hundred  Greek  Au- 
thors. In  this  age  the  study  of  divinity  began  to 
be  the  prevailing  taste  in  the  literary  world. 
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The  amelioratioa  c^the  ccmcUtion  of  skiNsiy  is 
not  the  least  pleasing  8Ubject:of  contemplatioB  a^ 
forded  by  tinperial  Romer  It  has  airoady  been 
observed,  that  the  general  change  ift  the  poUdkid, 
and  social  drctimstances  of  die  Romans,  had 
proved  extremely  favorable  to  their  slaves;  and 
that,  from  the  concurrence  of  various  causes,  the 
condition  of  slavery  was  exceedingly  meliorated 
before  the  extinction  of  thp  republican  govenkm 
menu  The  same  combination  of  causes,  exi^« 
ing  in  a  still  greater  extent^  operated  a)so  wkli 
greater  efficacy  in  favor  of  that  opjn-essed  tkss  of 
mortals  nnder  the  impeiial  system  ;  as  luxar5r^ 
which  had  proved  so  favorable  tg  the  .Romasa 
ikves,  stiU  encr^tied ;  axid  the  pacific  sysixm  ^ 
the  Emperors,  from  the  esi;id>lifihme9tt  of  the  im^ 
peiial  gjpvemment,  until  Ae  incvraions  af  the 
SisirbaftaM  roused  them  ^  arms,  with  .the  mu 
qniUity  the  tmfix  had  in  goaetsi  enjoyed  from 
the  aoc»fii<»  <^  Angufcus  to  tbac^  IML  AardHH^ 
had  caused  the  iuAiut  of  siawos  ia  be  jnconsidenu 
Ue ;  a  care wistaMe  wfajcb  jayocesaarily  reaikcad 
them  vKM-e  «rab4ahle9  andcaua^lheiniiofaeviorje' 
%hly  priced*  IHbe  i^puhlicaQ  ideas  of  the  Hgk- 
maxis,  and  ihe  ^ibntary  distrS^udons  to  die  pooiser. 
class  o£  the  imams^  fi^t^ecluded  amoag  <ibe  high^ 
rwk$  the  iacJiaation,  aad  amwg  the  iomcx  dass 
the  necessity  of  undertgiong  rfiose  cmpbyraeats, 
which,  among  the  modjerro,  ure^ofiu-  frQmi)e^ 
ing  disgraceful,  (that  they  are  e«ec»ned  honorafale; 
and  those  offices  of  honQr^nd  emolun^eat,  vhidi 
ill  modern  courts  are  conferred  on  the  higher 
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Task  of  sobjecta,  werCj  in  the  imperial  court  of 
Rome)  generally,  filled  vrbk  daves.  Indeed  the 
Emperors  themselves  had.xiiany  good  neasons  to 
prefer  slaves  before  Roman  citizens  in  Dhe  offices 
of  their  househdd.  Some  of  the  Emperors  also 
promi4gated  Ia:ws  in  favor  of  that  unhappy  class 
ofpeqple*  The  Emperor  Adrian,  in  partkular^ 
dq^nved  masters  of  their  arbitrary  power  over 
their  slaves,  which  they  bad  possessed  from  the 
building  of  Rome  to  that  time,  and  put  the  per- 
sons of  the  slaves  under  the  protection  of  the 
law,  which  is  an  instance^  among  many  thou- 
sands of  others,  that  might  be  adduced  to  prove 
that  monarchical  government  is  generally  more 
lavorable  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  peqple  than 
r^ubiicanism :  for  in  all  the  boasted  ages  of  (what 
is  called)  Roman  liberty,  no  regulations  had  been 
made  in  favor  of 'that  unfortunate  race  of  mor- 
tals,  who,  durii^  the  ^hole  period  of  the  r^ub- 
lican  govermnent,  had  been  without  legal  pro- 
tection. We  iiave  already  observed,  that  in  the 
opulentand  lukurious  times  of  the  republic,  the 
ei^i«9a;ichiseml9nt<)f  skives,  either  from  liberality 
of  Senttment,  ostentation,  or  interested  motives, 
had  become  fashionable.  The  senate  enacted 
laWs  f(»-  the  exclusion  of  enfranchised  slares  and 
their  descendants  from  the  ipublic  offices  of  the 
^state.  These  laws,  however,  in  time,  became 
.obsdtere,  and  were  disregarded  under  the  impe- 
.^ad^Vemmeht ;  when  enlistment  into  the  army 
cotiferred  the  rights  of  citfezenship  on  persons  df 
every  descftption.    The  distance  berseeen  slavery 
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and  freedom  gradually  lessened^  andlMocIesian, 
the  son  of  an  enfranchised  slave,  and  even  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  bom  while  his  father  was  m  the 
state  of  slavery,  having  enrolled  himself  in  one  of 
the  Roman  legk)ns,  and  passed  through  the  vari« 
ous  gradations  of  military  promotion,  seized  the 
imperial  purple,  was  proclaimed  Emperor  by  the 
army,  recognized  by  the  senate,  and  reigned  with 
distinguished  reputation  over  the  Roman  world. 

The  circumstance  which  had  contributed,  above 
all  others,  to  exhibit  the  imperial  government  of 
Rome  to  the  eyes  of  posterity,  as  the  most  iniqui- 
tous system  of  tyranny,  and  to  stigmatize  many 
of  the  Emperors,  with  the  epithets  of  the  most 
sanguinary  tyrants  that  ever  disgraced  a  sceptre^ 
was  the  frequent  and  cruel  persecutions  of  the 
Christians :  but  if  we  examine  with  accuracy,  and 
make  a  just  statement  of  the  case,  perhaps  many 
of  the  Emperors  will,  in  some  measure,  stand 
exculpated  in  the  eye,  of  impartial  decision  ;  for 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  notwithstanding  the 
cruel  and  unjust,  persecutions  of  the  Christians, 
under  the  imperial  government,  few  of  the  Em- 
perors were  persecutors  from  inclination.  Many 
of  those  who  issued  the  most  sanguinary  edicts 
against  the  Christians,  are  known  to  have  shewia 
no  particular  aversion  against  Christianity,  or  its 
professors ;  but  even  to  have  frequently  promoted 
them  to  offices  of  hohor  and  emolument,  until 
they  were  misled  by  evil  counsellors,  who  either 
had  an  aversion  against  the  christian  doctrine,  or 
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a^rsonal  pique  against«  some  mdividuak  of  that 
rdigion.  This  was  the  case  with  Valerian,  who, 
in  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  was  particular- 
ly fevorable  to  the  Christians,  and  advanced  ma- 
ny of  them  to  the  most  honorable  and  lucrative 
employments,  until,  on  the  inroads,  of  Sapores, 
king  of  Persia,  into  the  Roman  provinces,  he 
Buffered  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  designing 
priests  and  intriguing  courtiers,  that  all  the  cala-  * 
mities  which  the  empire  suffered,  and  with  which 
it  was  threatened,  proceeded  from  the  vengeance 
of  the  gods  for  suflFering  a  sect  of  people  to  exist 
who  were  the  professed  enemies  of  their  worship. 
This  was  commonly  the  lure  by  which  the  pagan 
priests  drew  the  Emperors  into  the  snare,  and 
working  upon  their  superstitious  prejudices,  ins- 
tigated them  to  sanction,  by  their  authority, 
those  perecutions  which  they  themselves  had  pro- 
jected. 

If  the  persecutions  raised  against  the  Christi- 
ans were  traced  to  their  original  source,  they 
might,  undoubtedly,  be  ascribed  to  three  princi- 
^ial  causes  ;  the  private  piques  and  jealousies  of 
|iersons  in  power,  6r  such  as  wished  to  be  so  ;  the 
interested  suggestions  of  the  pagan  priests,  and 
Qdiers  interested  in  the  support  of  paganism  ;  and, 
lastly,  the  superstition  of  the  people.  It  requires 
'ho  very  extensive  reading,  nor  a  very  wide  sphere 
of  observation,  to  trace  the  operation,  and  cal* 
culate  the  efifects  of  these  causes.  Every  one  who 
is  in  simoderate  degree  acqusiinted  with  the  histo- 
Hh 
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ry  of  courts  an4  courtiers^  knows  die  jealousies 
of  favorites,  and  of  candidates  for  favor,  and  the 
ineans  they  frequently  make  use  of  to  ^ienate  the 
mind  of  the  great  personage  on  whom  their  hopes 
depend,  from  all  such  as  they  know  to  be   their 
rivals,  or  susped:  of  any  design  of  becoming  such. 
When  persons  of  this  description  saw  Christians 
advanced  to  offices,  which  they  themselves  desired 
to  fill,  and  could  find  no  ground  of  accusation, 
either  of  treason  or  misconduct,  against  them, 
they  would  naturally  have  recourse  to  their  last 
expedient,  and  accuse  them  of  impiety,  as  ene- 
•mies  and  contemners  of  the  gods  of  the  empire. 
Such  was  the  conduct  of  the   Babylonian  cour- 
•  tiers,  in  regard  to  Shadrach,  Meshec,  andAbed- 
nego,  and  of  the  Persians  towards  Daniel.     The 
first,  when  they  perceived  the  three  men  above 
mentioned  to  be  in  favor  with  Nebuchadqezzar, 
endeavoured  to  effect  their  destruction  by  accusing 
them  to  that  prince   of  not  worshiping  the  gods 
that  he  worshipped,  and  of  refusing  to  adore  the 
image  which  he  had  erected ;  and  the  latter,  from 
similar  motives,  impeached  Daniel  of  disobedience 
to  the  king's  command.     Every  one,  who,  by 
reading  or  observation,  is  acquainted  mth  court 
intrigues,  will  easily  perceive  that  the  Babylom- 
ans  did  not  accuse  the  three  favorites  from  any 
motives  of  religion.     Some  of  them^  perhaps, 
had  as  little  veneration  for  the  image  in  the  plsdn 
of  Dura,  as  those  Jews  themselves  had.     The 
true  reason  was,  the  favor  and  influence  th<ey  had 
with  the  monarch,  and  the  honor  to  which  they 
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saw  them  advanced.  In  like  manner  the  gran- 
dees of  Persia  did  not  impeach  Daniel  of  contempt 
for  the  king's  command  from  any  extraordinary 
respect  they  themselves  had  for  it,  but  to  procure 
his  destruction,  v^rlnch  they  found  themselves  una- 
ble to  eflfect  by  any  other  means.  And  if  we  rea- 
son from  the  analogies  of  moral  experience,  we 
may  safely  presume,  that,  under  the  Roman 
Emperors,  persecutions  were  sometimes  excited 
or  promoted  by  persons,  wholly  indifferent  to  re- 
ligious matters,  but  not  indifferent  to  the  honors 
and  emoluments  to  which  they  saw  their  rivals  in 
power  and  favor  advanced.  When  those  rivals 
•happened  to  be  Christians,  as  was  often  the  case, 
•under  many  of  the  pigan  Emperors,  those  je»> 
loAis  candidates  for  favor  and  promotion,  when 
they  could  not  othdwise  riiin  the  individual^  at- 
tacked the  prdfession  in  imitation  of  thef  Babylon 
nian  and  Persian  courtiers  of  old. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  much  the  priests  of  a 
pompous  ceremonious  religion  were  interested  in 
the  support  of  a  system  which  procured  them  ho» 
-nor,  emolumejit,  and  influence.  The  priests  of 
7>aganism  could  not  but  see  the  gradual  encroach- 
ments which  Christianity  was  making  upon  that 
system  on  which  their  credit  and  fortune  depend- 
ed. They  could  not  fail  of  perceiving  the  de- 
cease in  the  numberof  their  votaries  and  offerings, 
the  diminution  of  their  credit,  and,  in  fine,  all 
the  evils  which  menaced  their  declining  religion. 
The  philosophers  also  foresaw,  in  the  overthroii^ 
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of  rheif  ^ysiera»9  the  destruedon  of  their  credit, 
and  theextinctioa'  of  th^jir  fame.  Their  interests 
coincided  with  those  of  the  priests,  and  the  views 
of  both  were  seconded  by  all  that  numerous  tribe 
of  artisans,  and  others  concerned  in  the  embel- 
lishments of  their  temples,  of  which  we  have  a 
striking  instance  in  the  c<X)duct  of  -Demetrius, 
the  silversmith,  of  Ephes^is.  Paganism  was  a 
spteadid^  pompous,  and  ceremonious  religioiii 
calculated  ndtdnlyto  strike  the  eyes,  andinj^pose 
on  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  but  also  to  attach  a 
'very  contiderabie  Aumber  6f  laeii  of  talent  ^and  'mr 
-genvity  to  its  interest  and  support.  The  number 
and  mikgmficence  of  its  tenokpies,  the  superb  sta* 
4ues  of  its  gods,  and  the  curious  and  costly^  uten- 
sils used  in  il;s  sacrifi/ces  and  ceremcmie^,  gayeem^ 
ploym^u  tQ  lumbers  of  ingenious  artisans,  aiid 
its  frequi^^t '  and  splendid  festivals  afforded  an 
agreeable  entertainment  to  the  populace.  It  is, 
therefore,  no  wonder  that  a  numerous  body  of 
people,  throlighout  rbe  whole  empire,  should  be 
rea^y  to  support  a  system  from  whence  they  de- 
rived so  maij.y  advantages,  and  desirous  of  depres- 
sing a  religion  which  threatened  its  overthrow. 
Of  all  this  interested  assemblage,  th^  pnest  form- 
ed the  vao,  and  seized  every  opportunity  of  kin- , 
dling  the  flames  of  persecution,  when  any  disaster, 
as  wcstiiencej,  famine,  or  uusuccesslul  war,  afflic- 
ted or  menaced  the  empire.  On  these  occasions" 
they  nevLr  failed  to  ascribe  the  public  calamities 
to  the  progress  of  Christianity,  and  to  persuade 
thei-ii^ptrors  that  the  wrath  ot  the  gods  couicl  be 
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^^{leased.only  by  the  : blood  of  the.«Ghrist]an3. 
The  representations  ofthe  pi^ests,  seconded  tiy*a 
numerous  body  of  perfons,  pf  different  descripti- 
ons, interested  in  the  .support  of  paganisn),  jcould 
.  not  fail  of  operating  on  the  iminds  x)f  the  -^jaoft^ 
jon^  sevexal  of  whom  ha4,.  by  military  .merif , 
^itrigui^y  jorusuxpauon,  ^ea  raised  .fixun  indi- 
gence .and  ohscwi^  ,tPpthe,in^perial.puq3le^,.afvl. 
knc^w  their  owa;$ta]vling.to,be.e2QQeedingIy  preca- 
rious. The  sifperstitionxif  the  .people  may  alsp 
Justly  be  sifpposj^d  *to.  hare  contributed  to.  excite  a 
spirit  of  intoJetiance,  and, persecution ^ajnsta 
sect  of  mm,  who  were  .represented  to  them  by 
their  priests  as  theipersons  who,  by  tbeircontempt 
of  the. god?,  drew  down  the  wsath  of  heaven  up- 
on the  whoJercmpire.  It  requires  only^a  very  lit- 
tie  knowledge  of  the.  effects  ofsuperstitiofi,  upon 
ini^gar  minds,  to  conceive  that,  such  motions,  in- 
culcated by  their  priests,  would  excite  the  >  public 
voice  against  the  Christians,  as  long  as ,  paganism 
continued  the  establi^ed  and  predominant  religi- 
on of  the  empire.  It  appears,  on  perusiji^g  the 
histories,  of  the  different,  persecution^, .  that  many 
of  th€;|;ovemors  of  citiesand  provinces;  were  com- 
pelled l?y  popular >  fury,  ■  to. carry  the.  Jaws,  enacted 
against  the  Christians  into  execution  more  rigo- 
rously than  they  would  otherwise  haycdojle. 

Thus  it appears,  that  diSereot  c^usestcoocurred 
to^  produce  those^xersecutioxis.  which  filled  tha  ca- 
lendar with  martyr^,  and  .peopled  heaven.with 
sainu.  The  Supreme<and  alt-wise- Being  had,  in 
the  mysterious  dispensations   of  his  providence^ 


ordained  that  the  cruelty  of  wicked  and  iincon^ 
sdentious  men  should  bring  into  fight  the  cou'^ 
rage  and  fortitude  of  his  faithful  worshippers,  and 
shew  that  all  the  power  and  policy  of  mankind, 
combined  against  Christianity,  should  only  tend 
'to  demonstrate  the  feebleness  of  all  hmnan  efforts 
acting  in  opposition  to  the  Divine  will.  The 
blood  of  the  martyrs  was  like  seed  sown  in  a  fer- 
tile soil ;  and  the  number  ofChristians  rapidly  in- 
creased, notwithstanding  the  havock  msrde  amon^^ 
•them  by  persecutors.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
third  century  the  chtDt:h  had  enjoyed  a  long  re- 
|)Ose  from  persecution,  and  during  this  period  of 
tranquillity  liad  begun  to  grow  opulent  and  cons- 
picuous. The  clergy  had  already  begun  to  learn 
*the.art  of  exchanging  their  spiritual  merchandise 
for  the  temporal  riches  of  those  who  were  under 
their  direction,  and  some  of  the  prelates  lived  in 
splendor  and  opulence,  as  appears  from  the  case 
of  Paul,  .of  Samosata.  The  Christians  had  lived 
in  tranquillity,  and  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of 
the  other  Roman  subjects  during  the  space  of  iFor- 
ty  years,  and  were  exceedingly  favored  by  the 
Emperor  Dioclesian,  when  a  storm  burst  over 
their  heads  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  entire 
extinction  of  Christianity.  As  professors  ha4 
grown  so  numerous,  and  were  so  much  favored 
by  that  Emperor,  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  in- 
terested adherents  and  supporters  of  paganisni 
were  alarmed  at  the  increasing  prevalence  of  a  re- 
ligion, which  threatened  its  overthrow,  and  loud- 
ly called  upon  the  Emperor  to  avert,  by  the  ex- 
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ternunation  of  the  Christians,  the  vengeance  of 
the  gods  ready  to  be  poured  upon  the  empire  for 
tolerating  the  professed  despisers  of  their  "worship. 
The  Emperor,  although  he  had  passed  his  life  in 
camps,  and  was  little  verised  in  the  principles  and 
t^dency  of  religious  systems,  was  at  first  decided- 
ly  averse  to  intolerant  measures.  It  is  asserted  by 
several  historians,  that  the  infernal  project  was, 
during  six  months,  in  agitation,  before  he  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  give  it  the  sanction  of  the  im- 
perial authority.  The  importunities  of  the  priests, 
and  the  solicitations  of  their  abettors,  grew  daily 
more  pressing ;  but  the  Emperor  resisted  them  a 
longtime  with  inflexible  firmness,  and  could  not, 
without  horror,  look  forward  to  the  consequences 
of  letting  loose  the  blood-hounds  of  persecution 
against  so  great  a  number  of  his  unoffending  sub- 
jects. Maximin,  whom  he  had  made  his  col- 
kague  in  the  imperial  dignity,  had  already  con- 
sented to  the  solicitations  of  the  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  Dioclesian  thus  reluctantly  signed 
the  bloody  edict.  It  was  not  long  before  the  hor- 
rid execution  began  to  take  place,  and  every  spe- 
cies of  cruelty  which  the  infernal  spirit  of  perse- 
cution could  invent  was  exercised  upon  the  pro- 
fessors of  that  religion.  This  was  the  most  rigo- 
rous persecution  the  church  had  ever  experienced ; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  a  greater  number  of  Chris- 
tians suffered  martyrdom  in  this  than  in  all  the 
other  persecutions.  Britain  was  the  only  pro- 
vince of  the  empire  that  was  free  from  its  effects. 
In  this  country  the  Christians  found  tranquillity 
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and  protection  under  the  equitable  goveriiment'of 
Constantius  Chiorus,  fetfier  o£  tfie  great 
Gonstanrine,  who,  although  a  pagan,  was  decide 
edly  averseto  every  kind  of  intolerance  in  religi- 
ous matters,  it  being  with  hiin  a  fixed  principle, 
that  considering  the  variety  of  opinions  concern- 
ing the  most  acceptable  mode  of  worshipping  the 
Supreme  Being,  all  men  being  the  children  of 
one  common  Tather,  every  one  had  an  indisputa- 
ble right  to  render  his  homage  to  the  Universal 
Parent  in  the  manner  he  himself  thought  the  best. 
This  just  and  liberal  turn  of  mind  in  that  Empe- 
ror afforded  protection  to  the  Christians  in  that 
part  of  the  empire,  which  was  under  his  immedi- 
ate government,  until  Constancine,  his  son,  hav- . 
ing  acquired  the  entire  dominion  of  the  west, 
with  Licinius,  his  colleague,  in  the  east,  issued 
at  Milan  their  famous  edict  of  universal  liberty  of 
conscience,  which  immediately  put  a  stop  to  the 
horrors  of  persecution  in  every  part  of  the  Ro- 
man world.  At  this  remarkable  period  of  the 
history  of  the  church,  we  may  pause  a  while  in 
order  to  prepare  for  the  contemplation  of  a  new 
and  extraordinary  display  of  Divine  Providence 
in  the  triumph  of  Christianity. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
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LETTER  XIV. 


SIR, 

C/UR  observations  are  now  to  be  directed  to 
^  pew  and  interesting  scene,  which  began  to  be 
opened  in  the  world,^  by  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  th^  Roman  ei^ipire, 

Wjiicii  we  Goi^template  the  new  and  extiaordi* 
Wiy  93pect  of  humaa  affairs  at  that  momentous 
crisis,  we  cannot  but  consider  the  age  of  Con- 
stantine,  as  a  distinct  and  most  important  period 
In  the  history^  IfiQXh  of  the  Roman  empire  and  of 
^e  Chi^ttian  relig^^  The  reign  of  that  Empe- 
tor  forms  i;he  Une  of  demarkadon  between  the 
Fag»  and  the  Christian  world,  between  the  pre- 
dominance of  that  system  of  polytheism  and  idol- 
worship,  which  had^  during  so  many  ages^  dis- 
graced iChe  reason  and  obscured  the  understanding 
pf  npo«  aad  the  triumph  of  Christianity,  which 
hAt  ^ver  since,  in  a  more  or  less  luminous  man^ 
9^,  shed  its  benign  and  irradiating  influence  on 
the  buman  intellect.  It  may  be  asserted,  beyond 
aU  possibility  of  contradiction,  that  the  rei|;n  of 
Conscantine  has,  by  the  establishment  pf  Chris« 
tiamty,  acquired  a  more  extensive  and  lasting  in- 
fluence over  the  moral  condition  of  mankind,  and 
the  general  ideas  of  the  humaii^mind,  in  all  suc*- 

ceeding  Jtges,  than  ^t  of  any  0th^  inQnar<;}i 
li 
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who  has  ever  appeared  on  the  political  theatre  of 
the  world.  The  Roman  empire,  which  Constan- 
tine  governed,  when  in  the  acme' of  its  greatness 
is  now  no  more ;  and  the  city  of  Constantinople, 
which  he  founded,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  glory 
of  his  reign,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  people  who 
are  enemies  to  the  religion  he  so  assiduously  ex<- 
erted  himself  to  establish,  and  who,  in  his  days 
were  a  nation  totally  unknown  j  but,  in  the  es- 
tabUshment  of  Christianity,  he  has  erected  to  hifi^ 
own  mtmory  a  monument,  more  durable  than 
brass  qr  marble,  a  fabric  which  "wiB  never  fell  to 
ruin,  and  which  experience  shews,  that  no  humazK 
efforts  can  overturn. 

Without  entering  into  tedious  details,  it  suffices, 
in  a  general  view  of  the  occurrences  of  this  impor- 
tant rdgn,  to  observe,  that  Constantine,  receiv- 
ing intelligence  of  the  sidkness  of  Constantius 
Chlorus,  his  father,  took  this  journey,  or  rather 
made  his  escape  from  Nicomedia,'  where  he  then 
resided  with  Galerius,  and  travelling  with  extra- 
ordinary speed,'  arrived  at  York  just  in  time  to 
dose  the  eyes  of  his  dying  parent,  and  to  receive 
his  last  instructions,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
exhorted  him  to  rule  with  justice  and  clemency, 
and  t3  have  particularly  recommended  to  his  pro- 
tection the  injured  and  oppressed  Christians. 
Constantius  being  dead,  Constantine  was  imme- 
diately proclaimed  Emperor  by  the  soldiery  at 
York;  where,  having  received  the' imperial  pur- 
pie,  and  performed  the  funeral  rites,,  and  the  apo- 
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tlieosis  of  his  deceased  father,  according  to  the 
Pagan  custom,  he  set  out  for  Gaul.  It  is  in- 
consist^t  with  our  present  purpose  to  attempt  a 
particular  detail  of  the  circumstances  which  con- 
curred to  make  Constantine  sole  master  of  the 
'Roman-world.  Historians  have  circumstantially 
related  his  signal  victory  over  Maxentius,  near 
the  Milvian  bridge,  without  the  gates  of  Rome; 
the  two  civil  wars  between  him  and  Licinius;  the 
great  battle  of  Adrianople,  where  Constantine  is 
-said  to  have  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  unex- 
sampled  in  the  annals  of  military  exertion  and 
achievement,  and  in  their  full  extent,  as  related 
by  historians,  the  avowed  enemies  of  his  fortune 
and  his  fame,  absolutely  incredible ;  the  siege  of 
Byzantium  ;  the  forcing  of  the  passage  of  the 
Hellespont ;  and  the  final  defeat  of  Licinius  at  the 
battle  of  Cfarysopolis,  now  Scutari,  on  the  coast 
^f  Asia  minor,  opposite  to  Constantinople,  are 
events  of  which  no  one  is  ignorant  who  has  pe- 
rused the  narratives  of  the  historians  of  that  age. 

The  motives  which  induced  Constantine  to  era- 
brace  and  establish  Christianity,  after  he  had 
waded  through  seas  of  blood  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  world,  are  variously  delineated  by  diflfercnt 
writers,  2jLd  merit,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  at- 
tention of  the  historian  and  the  moral  philosopher. 
It  is,  indeed,  extremely  difficult,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  todevelope  the  motives  which  inducted  him 
to  take  so  decided  a  «tep ;  yet  from  general  ex- 
isting circumstances,  accurately  examined,  and 
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justlj  esdndatedy  we  nlay,  pethapl^  forln  ctojefr- 
tuires  mounting  to  the  highest  d^ee  of  probtbi&- 
ty^  and  faiHng  but  little  short  of  c^rtainty^ 

It  has  ever  been  the  general  opinion^  that  a  cour 
viction  of  the  divine  truth  of  the  Christian  reli^ 
en  was  the  motive,  which  impelled  Condtluitine  t^ 
embrlce  its  doctrines,  and  to  establish  Christiani* 
ty  under  th^  sanction  of  the  imperial  authority:. 
However,  Mr.  Gibbon^  and  wrtic  other  writera 
of  these  latter  times,  seeiQ  willing  to  excite  a  »Ut^ 
{>idon,  that  inducements  of  a  political  nature; 
might  have  determined  him  in  favor  of  that  cartra?- 
ordina^  measure.  Without  pretending  to  inyear 
tigate  the  secret  movements  of  the  mind  of  a  prince 
who  reigned  fourteen  hundred  and  seventy  yeast's 
ago,  a  variety  of  circumstances  autlioiize  us  to 
questioti  die  propriety  of  Mr.  Gribbon's  supposjw 
tion.  That  elegant  writer  imagines,  that  ConstaUr 
tine^  reflecting  on  the  ungovemabte  dispc^tiom 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  precarious  tehure  of  the 
imperial  purple,  and  observing  at  the  same  time 
the  peaceable  manners  of  the  Christians,  ilnight 
have  supfxMsed,  that  by  eitabli^^ng  Christiank)^, 
the  bloody  revolution^,  Irhich  had  brotight  so 
many  of  the  Empelrors  to  an  imtimely  tfcatb, 
might  in  a  great  measure  be  prevented  }  and  that 
by  attaching  the  Christians  to  Ms  interest,  he 
*roight  clkim  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire  by  di- 
vine right  for  himself  and  his  desce^ants,  in  tmi- 
,  tation  of  the  kii^s  of  Judah,  who  had,  by  that  ti- 
tle, so  long  preserve^  the  cjown  in  the  fiaimily  of 
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Datid ;  while  the  kings  of  Israel^  who  held  the 
sovereignty  by  popular  favor,  had  frequently  ex- 
perieficed  the  same  fate  as  the  Roman  Emperors, 
whose  powjsr,  Uke  their's,  was  founded  on  popu- 
lar,  br  rather  on  military  election  and  support. 
In  favor  of  this  suppositiqn,  Mr.  Gibbon  har- 
rangues,  with  his  usual  floridity  of  style,  and  fer- 
tility of  imagination,  as  a  person  in  love  with  h^s 
own  conjectures ;  and  supposes  the  Christian  ora- 
tors, among  whom  Lactantius  was  the  most  elo- 
quent, representing  to  Constahtine  that  he  would 
be  the  David  of  the  Romans,  and  by  the  claim 
'  of  Divine  right,  lay  in  his  femily  the  foundation 
of  an  empire  to  be  transmitted  tp  his  latest  posteri- 
ty. Impartial  candor  must,  however,  confess,  that 
the  existing  circumstances,  of  the  Ron^an  empire, 
in  that  age,  were  not  such  as  authorize  an  opin- 
ion that  Constantine  embraced  the  Christian  re- 
ligion from  any  political  motives  or  inducements 
o£  a  temporal  nature ;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
eloquent,  but  romantic  reasoning  of  Mr.  Gibbon, 
the  disadvantages  of  such  a  measure,  considered 
in  a  political  view,  overbalanced  the  advantages. 
At  Constantii^e's  accession,  and  during  the  whole 
time  of  his  reign,  paganism  was  the  religion  of  a 
vast  majority  of  the  empire,  and  a  far  greater  part 
of  its  military  strength  lay  among  the  Pagans  than 
among  the  Christians.  According  to  the  compu- 
tation made  by  Mr.  Gibbon  himself,  the  number 
of  Christians,  in  Constantine's  reign,  did  not  ex- 
ceed one  twentieth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  tHe 
e^npire;  a  calculation  which  aflfords  very  little 
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ground  to  suppose  that  the  Empferor  should  think 
of  embracing,  and  establishing  Christianity  in  or- 
der to  render  his  sovereignty  more  secure.     It  is 
even  a  circumstance  that  must  excite  the  wonder  of 
posterity,  that  no  revolt  of  the  pagans  took  place  in 
consequence  of  this  remarkable  change ;  and  that 
expiring  paganism,  with  so  vast  a  superiority  of 
strength  on  its  side,  made  not  one  single  strug- 
gle to  avert  its  impending  fate.     It  is  certainly  a 
phaenomenon  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire, 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  remlarks, 
that  history  enables  us  to  make  on  the  conduct  df> 
mankind  on  any  similar  occasion,  and  which  can 
hardly  be  ascribed  to  any  other  cause  under  Di- 
vine Providence,  than  the  entirely  despotic  state  of 
the  Roman  government,  the  great  military  repu* 
tation  of  the  Emperor,  the  inviolable  attachment 
of  the  soldiery  to  him  during  his  life,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary respect  which  they  had  for  his  memory 
after  his  death.  We  cannot  omit  to  remark,  that  the 
very  supposition,  that  Constantine  expected,  by 
establishing  the  Christian  religion,  to  reign  by  the 
title  of  Divine  right ;  and  tp  perpetuate  that  claim 
in  his  family,  can  hardly  imply  less  than  his  con- 
viction of  the  Divine  authority  of  that  religion, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  might  expect  from 
heaven  that  support,  which  his  establishment  of 
Christianity  was  not  in  the  least  calculated  to  pro- 
cure  him  from  his  Pagan  subjects,  in  whom  the 
principal  strength  of  his  empire  consisted* 
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If  the  cdebrated  vision  of  Constantinc,  which , 
he  is  said  to  have:  seen  in  his  march  against  Max- 
^ntius,  ^nd  which,  in  connection  with  his  subse- 
quent dream,  is  generally  b6lieved  tb  have  been* 
the  principal  cause  of  his  conversion,  was  a  real 
&ct,  and  not  a  religious  fiction;  that  circumstance 
alone  is  sufficient  to  determine  the  question,  and 
to  silence  all  the  arguments  of  those  who  would 
insinuate  that  he  embraced  Christianity  from  tem- 
poral motives.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  curious  a  piece 
of  history  as  any  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the 
world,  and  merits,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  at- 
tention of  the  critic  and  the  philosopher. 

We  are  informed  that  C<9nstantine,  being  in 
Gaul,  was  invited  by  the  senate  and  citizens  of 
Rome  to  undertake  a  war  against  Maxentius,  who 
ruled  in  a  tyrannical  manner  the  capital  and  the 
province  which  constituted  his  part  of  the  empire. 
Gonstantine,  on  receiving  this  invitation,  which 
he  probably  had  solicited,  immediately  began  his 
march  towards  the  capital  of  the  world.  His 
troops  consisted  of  veteran  soldiers,  but  were  far 
inferior  in  number  to  those  he  knew  Maxentius 
would  bring  against  him.  He  was  marching, 
against  an  enemy,  from  whom,  according  to  the 
rules  of  war  among  the  rival*  Emperors  and  ge«* 
nerals  of  Rome,  he  was,  in  case  of  defeat,  to  ex- 
pect tie  mercy.  The  enterprise  in  which  he  was 
engaged  was  of  the  most  hazardous  nature,  and 
the  object  of  singular  magnitude  and  importance. 
The  point, to  be  determined  was,  whether  he 
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dioukl  be  sole  Emperor  xif  the  west,  or  esqidlled 
from  that  part  of  the  empire  adreadjF  under  Yds 
dommion^  and  amhitioii  prompted  him  to  make 
tbe  trial  Ooe  of  our  ^^cclesiafitiqal  historian^ 
fixes  oa  this  crkical  period. of  Cimsta&tisie'js  life, 
(D  delineate  the  state  of  hk  nuod  respecting  religi- 
ous n^attem,  his  ideas  of  the  Qatuce  of  theSupren^s 
Being,  and  hk  reflections  on  his  providential  .go* 
¥eninient  and  absislufie  disposal  of  ali^things  ;  as 
also  on  the  mode  of  worship  the  most  acceptable 
to  Him.  Tbe  delineation  is  ciariotts  ancjl  interests 
ing,  and  although  merely  xronjpotttral,  isnptimk 
probable*  He  «ays,  that  Constantine,  meditating 
on  his>  perilous  enterprise, .  the  superior  force  he 
had  to  oontend  mtit,  jind  the  ^gp^  uiiceitaifity  of 
tacceas,  began  to  make  ^erioius  r^ftectip^  o^  ti^ 
Divine  Flrovidence^  aad  the  supernatural  inimfo^ 
silioa  <of  ^os^  give^it  a«id^meeii  power,  vi^hii^b  bm 
the  disposal  iif  bum^m  s^Smrs  ;  c^h^erving,  H  the 
sl«ne  tiine,  that  most  of  tfoe  &nperojf«,  wfeo  ad- 
hered to  43ie  wea-^hipof  jtei-mukiferiowsplur^blitgr 
of  gods  which  ilihe  pagswa  wory  ad^r^i,  fead  cosft0 
to  a  ^tragical  -end  ^  h\kt  tWt  hi«  fai^er^  C^somrtantin^ 
wl^  it  appears  had,  like^U  thef^lo^^rs^be^ 
rather  a  deist  ,t^an  an  idolater^  .nd^K^ys  ^wodish^pfied 
one  4wily  SMpr^me  3i^ing  an4  SoiiPereign  of  Ae 
univei?€e,  through  vifh^ee  all-powerful  support  he 
bad  been  invariably  ^uoces^^I  in  his  undertakings. 
In  TCGoasequence  of  these  reflections  says  the  hk- 
lorian,  -Constantine  being  in  extreme  uncertainty 
of  mind  respecting  the  proper  object  of  adoration, 
and  the  most  acceptable  manner  of  worshipping 
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hkn,  pouted  tmt  the  anxiety  of  liis  soul  before  the 
Lord  of  tke  universe,  calling  him  to  witness  the 
smcerity  of  his  heart,  and  beseeching  him  to  ra- 
lig(iten  his  mind  in  regard  to  the  right  manner  of 
iilvoking  his  protection  and  assistance,  whether 
through  the  medmm  of  a  plurality  of  divinities, 
according  to  the  established  rules  of  pagan  wor<* 
ship,  or  as  one  eternal  and  undivided  Unity,  iii 
conformity  to  the  precepts  of  the  Christmnreligion* 
These  areing^ous  conjectures,  but  they  are  only 
conjectures ;  theprop?r:iety  of  them  may,  however, 
be  examined,  and  the  investigation  merits  the  at-* 
tention  of  the  contemplative  observer,  who  de- 
lights fo  trace  the  causes  and  consequences  of  great 
events,  and  to  develope  the  operations  of  the  hu- 
man nund. 

In  the  precarious  situation  in  which  Constan- 
tine  then  stood,  on  the  point  of  deciding  a  contest 
of -such  importance,  on  the  issue  of  which  his  all 
depended,  it  is  not  diiBcult  to  conceive  that  he 
•  must  have  revolved  in  his  mind  reflections  of  a 
serious  nature ;  and  as  it  was  the  custom  among 
pagans,  more,  I  believe,^  than  among  modem 
Christians,  to  look  up  for  Divine  assistance,  ft  is 
not  improbable,  that  the  diflferent,  and  indeed  to^ 
tally  opposite  opinion  of  the  Christians  and  Pa- 
gans, relative  to  supernatural  things,  might  ex- 
cite some  doubt  in  the  mind  of  a  thinking  mind, 
who  found  himself  in  a  situation  so  much  needing 
Ae  protection  of  heaven,  without  knowing  in 
Kk 
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vfhzt  manner  to  ask  it :  for  it  is  extremely  proba* 
ble  that  Constantine,  and  many  other  Pagans  of 
that  age,  ahhough  not  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
Chrisuahity,  had  but  little  confidence  in  the  gods 
they  worshipped,  and  began  shrewdly  to  suspect 
that  the  whole  system  of  paganism  was  nothing 
more  tlian  an  imposition  on  the  minds  of  men« 
In  that  critical  period,  when  paganism  was  on  the 
decline,  and  rapidly  losing  credit,  and  Christianity 
not  yet  established,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  minds  of  men  must  have  been  much  agitated 
in  regard  to  religious  subjects.  On  a  survey  of 
.existing  circumstances  of  that  age,  we  may,  with- , 
out  hazard,  conclude  this  to  have  been  the  case, 
unless  we  can  suppose  the  nature  and  composition 
of  the  human  mind,  at  that  time,  to  have  been 
essentially  different  from  what  we  experience  it  to 
be  in  our  days,  and  from  what  it  has  been  in 
every  age,  when  matters  of  extraordinary  impor* 
tance,  whether  religious  or  political,  have. been  ia 
an  imscttled  state.  On  the  one  hand  they  saw  a 
system,  which,  from  time  immemorial^  hafi  at- 
tracted the  veneration  of  mankind  falling  into 
disrepute,  except  among  its  priests  and  other  in- 
terested adherents.  They  discovered  that  this 
system  could  give  no  satisfaaory  solution  to  that 
grand  problem,  the  most  important^  the  most 
difficult,  and  the.  most  interesting  of  all  others,, 
whether  death  be  a  total  extinction  of  being,  or 
only  a  passage  to  a  future  state  of  existence.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  saw  a  new  religion  sprung 
up  in  the  empire  diametrically  opposite  to  the  an- 
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dent  system ;  a  religion  \(rhich  inculcated  infinite- 
ly more  luminous  and  rational  ideas  of  the  nature 
and  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  of  the 
religious  and  moral  duties  of  man,  than  paganism 
had  ever  given  ;  and  which,  above  all,  professed 
lo  solve  the  grc^t  problem  of  the  future  and 
final  destiny  of  the  human  race,  by  teaching  that 
the  present  life  is  only  a  state  of  probation,  that 
all  mankind  are  destined  to  a  future  and  far  more 
perfect  state  of  being ;  and  that  all,  without  dis- 
tinction, must  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  eternal 
Judge,- to^give  an  account  of  his  conduct  in  this 
probationary  state  of  existlsnce,  and  receive  the 
reward  due  to  his  works.  The  solution  of  this 
cndst  important  problem,  which  had  so  long  baf- 
fled the  efforts  of  human  reason,  led  to  the  un- 
ravelling of  many  others,  which  had  exercised  the 
genius,  and  eluded  the  researches  of  the  greatest 
philosophers  of  every  age.  The  existence  of  evil, 
tmdier  the  gbvemmeht  of  a  Being  infinitely  wise, 
powerful,  and  good,  was  easily  accounted  for  on 
this  principle  of  the  probationary  nature  of  this 
state  of  mortal  existence,  and  the  remuneration 
erf  moral  good,  with  the  punishment  of  moral  evil 
in  a  future  state,  where  all  the  seeming  disorder 
.  of  things  here  below  shall  terminate.  The  Chris- 
'tian  revelation  unravelled  those  intricate  and  difE- 
(^\xb:  problems,  to  which  all  the  genius  and  learn- 
ing of  philosophers  could  give  no  satisfactory  so- 
lution, and  it  laid  claim  to  Divine  authority  to 
.sanction  its  doctrines.  The  pagans  had  seen  the 
constancy,  the  fortitude,  and  even  the  cheerfUl- 
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ness  Mrith  which  the  Chrisdans  suffered  the  most 
cruel  tortures  for  their  rdigioa ;  achrcuB^taiice 
for  which  they  were  uaable  ta  account,  aftd  which 
they  would  have  deemed  incredible^  had  they  not 
been  eye-witnesses.  The  thinking  part  of  the  p^ 
gan  world  could  not  but  be  struck  witfi  the  con- 
templation of  so  woadeilial  a  mosal  phsenomeson, 
and  began  to  think  thsA  Ane  might  be  something 
in  Christianity  with  which  they  were  unacquaintr 
ed.  It  is  not  possible  to  fix  a  mc»-e  imerestntg 
period  in  the  histcnry  of  the  human  miQd#  than 
the  fourth  century,  comprizing  nearly  that  por* 
tion  of  time,  which  'elapsed  between  the  co;n^ 
mencement  of  th^  great  persecution  wder  Pio^ 
clesian  and  Maximian,  totfae  to(al  abQlition  c^ 
paganism  in  the  reign  of  Theddosius  the  Great. 
During  the  wJiole  of  this  period,  but  move  e$p>e^ 
dally  during  the  reign  of  Constantine^  the  Ro- 
man world  was  fluctuating  between  two  religious 
systems,  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other/}  &r 
it  must  be  observed^  that  although  Chm^9mty 
was  th&  religion  of  the  imperial  courts  from,  the 
time  of  Constantine,  except  in  the  short  neign  of 
J\]lian,  yet  the  majority  of  the  p^opte  continued 
pagans  till  the  reign  of  TlMSodosius.  k  mu^, 
above  all,  be  c<Hisider«d,  that  the  question  which 
agitated  the  minds  o£  men,  ia  those  days,  wasinbt 
merely  concerning  philosophies  opimQn«^  Hk^ 
those  disputes  which,  exercised  the  reasoning  &- 
culties  of  the  learned  and  ingemous  m  the  pre- 
ceding ages ;  nor  concerning  forms:  andicerono- 
nies,  subordinate  doctrines,   veiisal  diSuaaices, 
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and  siich  cAitff  nen-essentiate,  a&  hare  excited  iht 
oivib  oi  theologians  in  htter  timess.  '  The  que^- 
noji  related  to  essentials,  fa  finndamental  doctriaes 
and  ideas ;  and,  in  fine,  to  matters  of  the  utmost 
iiliporta&ce  to  mankiiui  In  thk  ftnctuating  and 
uncertain  statue  of  the  bumaD  underslaAding,  iii 
regard  to.  the  niost  sexrioug  and  interesting  coo- 
cerHs  of  the  spedes,  it  may,  withgreaft  prol>ctbility, 
be  SHpposed  that  a  man  of  a  vigorous  inteHect, 
like  Constantine,  who,  although  he  had  been 
muck  tnore  instruclJedf  in  tactics  tfca»  philosophy, 
was  tutof  ed  by  experience  in  ah  elevated  sta^ion^ 
must  have  sometimes  reflected  on  subjects  of  such 
singular  importance,  both  in  a  political  and  morad 
view.  He  could  noc  have  been  an  unobsenring 
spectator  of  whan  was  goiiig  forward  in  the  world, 
and  of  the  revohition  wfasrh  waa  taking  place  in 
the  ideas,  of  manftind.  His  circimistances  in  that 
momentous  crisis  of  his  affairs,  when  about  to 
df^Mite  the  possession  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
VKnlfi^  the  importance  of  the  contest,  and  the 
magmcuds  of  the  object,  were  suffident  to  excite 
ccflectibn,  and  to  induce  a  person  so  circumstaft- 
ced  ta  look  up  txy  a.  power  possessing  an  unlimited 
cons^rol  over  ail  mundane  events. 

When  we  c@ntemplal«  the  critical  situation  of 
Conscatitiaey  in  the  point  of  time  alluded  to,,  and 
jH369itiiie  t£y  hazard  conjecture  on  the  state,  af  his 
nmid,  2»  influenced  by  such  x  combination:  of 
drctlinstances,  we  must  albw  this  delineation  of 
it,  given  by  historians,  to  be  perfectly  consistent 


^^ 
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with  probability,  and  extremely  appropriate  to 
such  a  character,  io  such  a  situation ;  and  in  this 
critical  moment  the  mkaculous  event  of  that  Em- 
peror's celebrated  vision  is  said  to  have  happened,* 
which,  although  it  has  obtained  geuei:al  credit 
through  a  long  succession  of  ages,  has  of  late  been 
called  in  question  by  several  historians  and  critics; 
especially  by  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  with 
whose  tenets  its  authenticity  is  incompatible. 

Every  circumstance  in  the  life  of  so  conspicuous 
a  character  as  Constantine  must  be  interesting. 
The  singular  and  important  event  which  is  sup- 
posed  to  have  determined  the  conduct  of  that  Em- 
peror, in  what  has  had  the  mbst  decided  influence 
on  the  condition  of  mankind,  in  all  succeeding^ 
ages,  merits  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  the  attention 
and  examination  of  posterity.  It  is  difficult,  it  is 
perhaps  impossible,  either  to  ascertain  the  reality  dF 
the  fact,  or  to  prove  it  a  fiction,  with  such  force 
of  evidence,  or  even  with  such  probability  of  con- 
jecture, as  may  appear  satisfactory  to  an  impartial 
Enquirer.  All  that  can  be  done,  is  to  bring  for- 
ward to  distinct  inspection  the  circumstances  and 
arguments  which  seem  to  stamp  the  marks  of  au- 
thenticity upon  the  relation,  as  wdl  as  those  which 
appear  to  diminish  its  credibility.  Every  one  must, 
from  the  examination  of  circumstances  and  appear- 
ances, draw  his  own  conclusions  respecting  the 
authenticity  of  this  extraordinary  narrative,  which, 
in  substance,  is  thus  related  :?*<-<!!onstantine  being 
on  his  march  towards  Rome,  and  revolving  in  hfe 
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tmnd  the  hazardous  nature  of  his  enterprise,  and 
the  mysterious  dispensations  of  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence, and  fully  convinced  of  the  all-controling 
•power  of  an  Omnipotent  Being,  whose  name  he 
knew  not  how  to  invoke,  and  wliose  fstvor  he  knew 
not  how  to  ask,  discovered  in  the  air  the  figure  of 
a  resplend^t  cross,  with  this  inscription  legibly 
conspicuous :  In  hoc  sigrio  vinces.  "  By  this  sign 
thou  shalt  overcome/*  Both  he  and  his  army 
were  astonished  at  the  sight ;  but  not  knowing 
how  to  interpret  the  celestial  omen,  and  finding 
no  satisfactory  assurance  from  the  established 
rules  of  pagan  interpretation,  he  still  remained  in 
tlie  utmost  agitation  of  mind,  between  hope  and 
fear,  betweeai  faith  and  unbelief.  However,  it  is 
added,  that  in  the  succeeding  night  Christ  him- 
self appeared  to  the  Emperor  in  his  sleep,  display- 
ing before  his  eyes  the  same  triumphant  banner  of 
Che  cross  which  he  had  seen  in  the  air  the  day  be- 
fore, and  unequivocally  promised  him  the  victory 
over  his  antagonist,  under  its  auspices.  Constan- 
tine  immediately  adopted  the  cross  as  his  standard^ 
and  caused  its  figure  to  be  engraven  on  the  fhields 
of  his  soldiers ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  labarum, 
or  cross,  with  the  mysterious  monogram,  expres- 
sive  of  the  name  of  Christ,  inclosed  in  a  sort  of 
crpwp,  and  placed  on  the  top,  was  used  as  the 
imperial  standard,  both  during  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  those  of  his  successors.  After  this 
ipairaculous  vision  and  dream,  Constantine,  full 
of  confidence,  marched  towards  the  capital  of 
the  world,  and  at  the  very  gates  of  Rome  gained 
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dm  sighal  TidDrjr  orcr  MuDeothu,  wittch  ebdcd 
ia  the  destmctioii  of  the  tyrant,  and  placed  t^ 
conqueror  above  afl  opposiiida.     The  success  of 
Constantme  is  ctTtAi^  howerer  <lottbiful  the  vsktt*  • 
cle  preceding  it  mxy  be  esteemed. 

Eusebius  bisrhopof  Ceesarra,  an  historittii  ol* 
great  and  deserved  celebrity,  and  generatty  esteem-- 
ed  of  unimpeachable  v^eracity^  a  man  of  extraotxli-' 
nary  enKlition,  and  an  intimate  confidant  of  Co&- 
stantine,  is  the  author  of  this  narrative;  an^as^ 
sens,  that  he  had  the  relai9<»i  of  that  extraofdum-^ 
ry  circumstance  from  the  Emperor's  own  mouth, 
in  private  conversation :  so  far  die  tustory  seem^ 
to  bear  such  a  stamp  of  authenticity  as  fewhislorK 
cz\  rehtions  can  boast.  Fevr  historians  can  pro-* 
duce  such  respectable  authority  for  what  they  re- 
late. The  assertion  of  so  celebrated  an  ^Hithor, 
who  declares  that  he  received  the  whole  narrati^sre 
from  the  mouth  of  so  great  an  Emperor,  who  wa& 
a  spectator  of  the  prodigy,  and  the  very  person 
for  whose  information  it  appeared,  who  was  the 
principal  actor  in  the  undertaking  of  which  it  waa^ . 
intended  to  prognosticate  the  success,  and  who 
appears  to  have  modelled  his  future  conduct  by 
the  impressions  he  received  from  its  appearance^ 
stamps  upon  the  relation  almost  as  indubitable  a 
mark  of  truth  as  human  testimony  can  give ;  and, 
considering  it  only  in  this  point  of  view,  and  un- 
dfir  these  circumstances  of  probability,  sceptrcism 
itself  could  scarcely  doubt  of  .the  reality  of- the 
miracle.     But  after  examining  the  affirmative  side 
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of  the  question,  if  we  turn  the  reverse,  it  will  9^ 
pear  that  Eusebius  related  the  circumstance  some 
years  after  the  death  of  Constantine,  when  he 
could  neither  attest  the  truth,  nor  expose  the  fials- 
hood  of  the  story.  This  circumstance,  at  least, 
if  the  narrative  of  Eusebius  gave  the  first  intelli* 
gence  the  world  ever  received  of  Constantine't 
vision,  diminishes  very  much  its  credibility  ;  for 
it  would,  indeed,  be  very  strange,  if  that  Empe- 
ror had  never  mentioned  so .  extraordinary  an  in^ 
cident  to  any  other  person ;  and,  admitting  this 
to  be  the  case,  we  must  confess  the  whole  story 
has  so  much  the  appearance  of  a  jhous  fraud, 
that  it  can  hardly  claim  a  place  in  the  historical 
creed  of  posterity. 

But  are  those,  who  call  in  question  the  veracity 
of  Eusebius,  certain  that  the  public  were  not  in- 
formed of  this  extraordinary  vision  before  that 
writer  ^undertook  to  transmit  the'  particulars  of  it 
to  posterity  ?  Does  it  not  rather  seem  that  the  feet 
had  been  published,  and  had  acquired  a  general 
notoriety  before  Eusebius  wrote  his  narrative  ? 
The  whole  circumstance  appears  to  have  been  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  be  incapable  of  concealment. 
It  is  represented  as  having  been  visible  to  the  whole 
army,  composed  of  a  mixed  number  of  christians 
and  pagans ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  consulted  the 
pagan  priests  and  soothsayers,  as  well  as  the  chris- 
tian divines,  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  mys- 
terious omen.  We  are  told  that  the  christians 
whom  he  consulted  on  the  subject  of  this  celestial 
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4€r  thf  inirnidb)^  bsuic^er  of  tbe  crq«§9  ti^  c^u$e4 
tfaeLabaruAtQ  bp  maples  w^{i  h$  fLdQptp4  fpf 
Us  military  ^(br<l.  }f  f hi«  ))^  » just  f§pi?f^cnt^ 
^n of  thpcase,  tbs  fhing  ^as  of  ^lifb  ^  ^^mc^ 
a^^  ip  cwH  nat&fl  of  bcgig  p^bUc|y  }w>vffi  99^ 
(alkr4  of*  ^^^  i^  ^^frffV  ^  ^^^  b«)d  liot  b^sei) 
f  &ct  of  prf%  g«^  optqri^y  Eu^us  4^1^^ 
DM  te|yf;  ¥f9iturp4  ^  impose  upon  i\^  world,  so 
r4xi]ij|p|if:  a  ta|^  f?RfiP^!ly  fs^  9^I^^^^  ^^. 
(v^u^^^ances  of  39  public  a  n^tiifie,  9^4  ^o  op^ 
^  ipve^jg^iqn  ;  tljat  ^ppposing  }t  tp  bayp  ^pflj 
f^ptitiou^^  i(  mu$t  have  f)eef^  ^oon  cjy^dpd  ^4 
fridiculpd,  bofh  by  pagafi^  |tn4  iiU:el%em  chwtir 
ans*  It,  appears,  therefore,  that  th$;  oppoiieiitf 
of  this  miracle  have  given  a  wrong  statement  of 
the  case  ii^  asserting  that  Eusiebius  fjrist  publi§)ied 
it  to  the  wprld.  May  it  npt  rather  be  pr/ssumed, 
that  the  whole  circumstance  had  befoje  bepn  pub}- 
Ucly  knpwn,  and  that  he  being  4csiroi;s  of  mpre 
accurjite  information  than  he  coujd  gather  from 
cpmmon  f  eport,  relative  to  ap  pccurrence  pf  so 
[extraordinary  and  so  important  a  nature,  had  en- 
quired of  the  Emperor  himself^  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  cirjpum§tantial  account  of  it  from  his 
Qwp  mouth  ;  and,  consequently,,  that  when  Eur 
sebius  yrpte  l^is  history,  he  only  gave  a  more 
cprf ec^  account  of  a  thing  wpll  known  before. 
Th^s  is  neitl^f  r  a  new  nor  e^^traordinary  case.  An 
author  may  undertake  to  transmit  to  posterity  aji 
event  of  general  notoiriety,,  at  the  time  in  wmc|i 
h^  wf  itesj,  and  yet  ^pi  \f9  willing  to  rely  op.  pppu- 
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l»  report  for  tJre  sorirce  of  Ms^  informaiflo*i.  .  Hfe 
chiglity  tf  hd  would  arct  the  part  of  Ji  judidotis  and 
Kcuratd  hhtortah,  to  eon«irit  juch  persom,  if  h* 
fatoW^tWkreto  find  tBim,  as  are  perfectly  ac* 
^[uafetcd  wfth  the  mattei^.  fti  efiat  r^pect  Euse*. 
Kus  might  be^  ind  txndcmbicAy  wa^f,  tftc  first 
#ho  piibffehed  ft  ta  the  world ;  only  if  2  Hm  gie^ 
fferafty  knowit  brfore,  xkrfiSeh,  if  trtre,  ft  timi 
have  been,  hetefates  it  noraccotdmg  to  the  comi 
mon  and  popular  accounts  of  it,  but  as  he  receiv- 
di  it  jfroni  the  Empe^bf's  own  riiouth.  If  tJite  ciase 
liesthii  here  supposed,  and  as  ir  appears  ei^ 
tifetiidy  piebafefe',  <he  publication  of  thiseitk-aiwi 
ffirnrfy  cfrctfmsfancee,  scieni:  ftits  after  Ooiistai!- 
ffttfe'sr  dearth,  in  the  nfrariridr  itt  which  Be  heard  S 
iPfefated  by  Mm  when  Rvihg,  Kas  nothing  uncota^ 
flion  iff  it,  and  eohseqftfentfy  carniot  authorisseany 
fttipdachmcnt  of  theauthot'l  Verjfcity. 

If  appeal^  from  pretty  good  historical  evidericc, 
tftat  the  Labarmri  was  not  adopted  by  Gopstantine, 
ars  his  military  standard,  until  many  year^  after 
this  evettt.  Cotistantine  hot  being  yet  sole  Em- 
per6r,  he  might,  probably,  for  some  partrciilaJr^ 
reasons,  think  it  not  proper  to  make  any  altera^' 
tidil  ill  the  military  ensigns  of  the  empire.  With-  - 
out  attempting  to  fix  the  exaet  time  when  thd 
Labarum  wiais  first  bi'ought  into  liseas  the  ithperi'al 
standard,  unbiassed  reason  niust  perceive,  aild 
candid  impartiality  must  confess,  that  this  is  not 
an  affair  of  such  impotrance  as  to-be  of  anjf 
weight  in  estimating  the  authenticity  of  thehiwxy 
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jnquesdofi ;  for  when  the  goyemment  of  the  eni^ 
pire  was  divided  among  a  plurality  of  £mperc»:sir 
k  would  have  been  an  inconsistent,  and,  perhaps^ 
a  dangerous  innovation  to  adopt  the  cross  for  the 
military  ensign  of  one  division  of  tht  empire^ 
while  the  eagles  were  displayed  in  another.  The 
most  proper  time  for  adopting  .the  cross,  as  Ad 
imperial  standard,  was  certainly  after  a  Christian, 
had  become  sole  master  of  the  empire. 
>  j^ 

One  important  consideration,  however,  which 
tends,  in  no  small  degree,  to  render  the  whole  a& 
fair  of  this  celebrated  miracle  and  ^vision  some^* 
what  doubtful,  presents  itself  in  a  striking  xdso^. 
aer  to  the  mind  of  the  judicious  and  impartial  est^ 
quirer.     It  is  a  singular  and  inexplicable  circum-- 
stance,  that  Constantine  took  no  effectual  mea-» 
sures  to  render  so  extraordinary  an  event  as  pub^^ 
lie  as  possible.     A  miracle  of  so  unequivocal,  and 
so  important  a  nature,  exhibited  in  a  moment  so 
critical,  in  reg*ard  to  the  particular  interests  and- 
political  views  of  Constantine,  as  well  as  to  thCi 
general  interests  of  tjie  empire,  and  of  Christian!^ 
^y>  ought  to  have  been  made  universally  known^- 
by  all  the  means  which  the  master  of  the  Roma% 
world  coiild  use.     If  Constantine  had  well  consi^* 
dered  of  what  importance  an  accurate,  and  au- 
thentic information  of  so   stupendous  a  miracle 
would  have  been  to  the  interests  of  Christianity, 
and  how  much  it  "^concerned  posterity,  to  have 
unquestionable  evidence  of  the  fact,  he  would 
certainly,  have  caused  rnqnuments^o  be  erected  ia 
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all  the  principal  cities  of  his  vast  dominions^  to 
commemorate  the  event,  \mh  inscriptions  to  ez^ 
plain  the  matter  to  his  pagan  subjects,  and  trans- 
mit to  posterity  the  particulars  of  so  memorable  a 
circumstance  of  his  reign.  It  does  not,  howevcTp 
appear,  that  any  thing  of  the  kind  was  done ;  and 
ibc  reasons  why  it  was  not,  must  for  ever  remain 
among  those  numerous  historical  uncertainties^ 
which  no  criticism  can  decide,  and  which  no  sa> 
-gacity  of  conjecture  can  develope.  Those  uncei^ 
tiinties  may  authorize  us  to  doubt,  but  not  to 
deny.;  -for,  after  the  most  minute  and  critical^  in« 
Testigation  of  this  important  piece  of  history,  the 
SBQSt  sagacious  and  impartial  enquirer  will  find  the 
vrar]^g  probabilities  so  numerous  and  strong,  and 
lying  in  such  opposite  directions,  as  to  render  it 
a  difficult  task  (o  discover  on  which  side  of  the 
question  the  preponderancy  of  evidence  lies. 

'With  this  enquiry  concerning  the  authenticity 
of  a  miracle,  which  has  excited  the  attention  of 
ail  succeeding  ages,  I  shall  conclude  this  epistle; 
and  although  the  matter  in  question  cannot  be 
positively  determined,  I  can,  at  least,  confidently 
a$sure  youji  that  with  unfeigned  respect^ 

I  am,  Skt  your's,  &c. 

J.  B. 
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LETTER  IV. 

SIR, 

After  tndat¥o^tmg  td  zbveMi^  ft^  fttd- 
4i¥e^  wiaeh  determiMd  CoflfttsBtMe  t6  eitnbf^^ 
dii^^dsttiity,  sttid  estatbtish  it  iA  tbt  Kottikti  ^xtt" 
^kty  by  tfteimpetht!  sanctioti,  those  Who  ddfigbt 
tb  tweethehfetoiy  of  the  huraaHfAiM,  tBWttr- 
ttrraRy  feel  thof  euridsky  cxdtcd  t&  entjtiufe  iirfd 
the  state  of  reBgioii  dtirfftg  tfrr  rttiiafaidief  df  ffi& 
tfieittortrMe  rdgii ;  anrf  *dll,  itt  tftfd  cWrr^e  bf 
d^r  ehqufi*!^,  find  dbsflchoil^iMtftt  fofdbsohra^ 
tfon  »rfrcflection. 

Diinttg  tro  tflfee^  ffrst  cei^tttm^^  CnHsftiiuty 
bad,  in  its  gradual  progress,  as  a  system  uniting 
^  body  of  men  under  certain  rate  atid  ofdinantes, 
trtidergone  divers ,  cnartges,  afthotfgh  iti^  fulida- 
mentrfd6ctritte*€bmmtierf  invarialrfy  tSe  same* 
Rfincrpfes^  founded  on  the  baei^of  etehftl  trutfr, 
ttomd  for  ever  rfemain'tnie.  Ndlhef  lapse  of  tim^^ 
nor  any  thatn^t  lA  the  ciremwstawces  and  op!***' 
onsofmen,  can  make,  any  alteration  in  the  na- 
ture of  what  is  inf  rinsically  true.  But  a  number 
of  fortns,  ceremonies,  and  subordinate  opinions, 
are  naturally  connected  with  those  fixed  principles, 
which  constitute  the  basis  of  religion ;  and  these 
are  variable.  In  every  community,  religious  or 
political,  certain  laws  and  regulations  are  neces- 


84M7  for  the  welfare  of  its  members.  Tbe  Uws 
9ad  rcguiationfi  of  political  gov^mofieat  fire  calcu^r 
Uted  for  the  p^ticular  circumslai^ces^  moral  or 
physical,  of  each  commiwty,  aad  must  be  varii 
ed  in  confprmity  to  the  variation  of  circumstance*, 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  human  a^air$.  Hence 
arises  the  difference  of  political  systems*  Th^c^- 
femonial  part  ofreligjop,  with  its  particular  insti- 
ti)tions  a)id  ordinances,  may  likewise  b^  varied 
according  to  the  various  circumstances  pf  diflferen^ 
ag?s,  and  of  different  nations  5  and  have  always 
been  cqnsidered,  by  moderate  and  liberal-mindr 
ed  men,  as  variable  wi|:hopt  any  detriment  to  lead- 
ing dqdrines  apd  fundamental  truths*  This 
marks  the  distinction  between- essentials  and  non-i 
essentials  in, religion.  In  the  gommenccment  o^ 
Christianirjr,  when  its  professors  wer^  f^w  in  num- 
ber, and  the  general  tranquillity  of  the  church 
undisturbed  by  the  jarring  interest  of  its  members^ 
the  ecclesiastical  system  was,  as  it  may  reasonably 
be  supposed,  of  the  simplest  kind.  In  proporti- 
on as  the  number  of  Christians  encreased,  the 
various  regulatipns,^  for  the  maintenance  of  order, 
were  necessarily  multipliedf  The  dignitaries  of 
the  chqrch  were,  at  first,  elected  by  the  joint 
suffrages  of  the  clergy  and  the  people ;  but,  in 
process  of  time,  the  tumult  and  disorder  attend-* 
ing  popular  elections,  caused  the  suffrages  of  the 
|)eople  to  be  laid  aside,  a|id  the  clergy  alone  claim- 
ed and  exercised  the  r^ht  of  electing  their  bisBopSj^ 
but  after  Constiantine  had  given  to  the  Christian 
re^gioa  th.^^aijiQtion  and  support  of  the  imperial 
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authority,  the  election  of  its  prelatesr  came  direct- 
ly, or  indirectly,  under  the  control  of  the  cmpc* 
ror.  During  Uie  reigns  of  the  pagan  Emperors, 
the  Christians  had  become  a  tolerably  opulent 
class  of  people  ;  but  when  their  religion  had  re- 
ceived the  imperial  sanction,  a  new  scene  opened 
in  the  church  under  the  auspices  of  Constantine. 
This  was  the  golden  age  of  Ecclesiastics.  Before 
that  important  period  some  churches  had  been  li- 
berally supported  by  the  devotion  and  zeal  of 
wealthy  individuals  ;  but  yet  the  situation  of  thq 
clergy  was  insecure  and  contemptible  in  the  eyes 
of  the  pagan  world  ;  but  afterwards  they  lived  in 
princely  splendor,  honored  and  esteemed  as  the^ 
first  rank  of  men  in  the  empire.  Formerly  they 
had  been  sunk  in  the  gloom  of  obscurity,  but  now 
they  basked  in  the  broad  sunshine  of  honor, 
wealth,  and  imperial  favor ;  the  contrast  between 
their  present  and  former  situations  giving  their 
prosperity  a  higher  relish.  To  a  person  who 
contemplates  the  aspect  of  the  Roman  empire,  in 
that  age,  a  new  world  seems  to  appear.  The 
system  of  polytheism  and  idol-worship,  which, 
from  time  immemorial  had,  by  its  pompous  cere- 
monies and  splendid  festivals,  commanded  the 
veneration  of  mankind,  fallen  into  disrepute  ;  and 
Christianity,  which  had  so  long  been  the  object  of 
universal  contempt,  and  frequently  of  cruel  per- 
secution, at  last  triumphed  over  all  opposition^ 
and  the  established  religion  of  the  masters  of  the 
world.  The  Roman  empire  saw  magnificent 
ihurches  erected  for  the  worsl^ipof  the  crujsii 


-God,  "^hoS^  natfie  had   sof  long  tieeh  despised, 

-JriidtKe  rites  5f  the  Christian  religioil  celebrated 
ikith  a  pbtrip  arid  sclemhity,  equal,  if  not  superior 
to  what  had  been  displayed  in  the  pagan  temples. 
A  total  revolution  was  taking  place  in  the  texture 
b{  relI^o\isr  dpihiths",  and  the  cofni)mations  of 
htirnah  iddas.  Wfort  a  icttit  would  fhis  Have  ap- 
pfestredfoarChristiaii  5f  the  ipostofrc  age,  or  of 
thut  whfclx  immtdisitdfy  suctieeded?  And  how 
wonderful  and  striking  a'  sp'eetat^le  mus't  it  have  ex^ 
K^iiied  to  tho^  wh6  had  lived  in'  the  time  of  the 

.  fast  di^eatfful-  perisittrtion'  undef  Dioclesian,  Maxi- 
rnin,'  and  Oalerfifsv  ^<i  Kid  "^itAessed  lh6  con- 
teirifpt'itf^i(*Afe  Chrfstfen  religfon  had  been 
fkiSj  as'  t(^elt  ai  Ae  afcjedt  sl^at^  6f  its  prdfessors  f 

'To  stttfrofiservefs',  how^rery  si'nother  part  of  the 
sfecneiiifulstliaVe  ipps^^iSt  tio  fess  extraordinary^ 
Thte)^  woiiM  view,  with  no  sinall  astonishment, 
tfie'  iiewly  sicqoifed  opiilence  ahd   spleiidor  ot 

.  chufchmeif.  Th<^y  would  s^  ecclesiastics  pos.<es- 
^ii^  princely  fortunes;  arid  livihg  iii'  a  luxurious 

*  ifaatlner.  What  would  a  Cliristiari,  whose  mindf 
ikd  be^n'fcJhridl^,  whose  religious  ideas  had  been 
modelled,  by  the  simple  and  disinteresVed  max- 
ims of  primitive  Christianity,  think,  on  seeing  the 
ministerstif  the  Ktimbld  andioWly  Jesu's,  \^ho  Had 
itot  a^dacte  whereih  to  shelter  His*  Hfead",  dispky  the'^ 
Aagtiiftcence  of  sovereign  princ^?     And   \^haf 

.  rtlust'haVfif  b^eilhis  rfeflecUdfas,  on  dont'eniplating 
a^systehi  of  honor  atidettiolument,  setupty  the 
jtrbfes^ed  followers  of  orie  whose  whole  life  was'a 

-contihtted'scciie  of  poverty  ahd  stif&fingV  atfld* 

Mm 
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whose  preaching  and  practiqe  were  entirely  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  all  those  who  embraced  his  doc- 
trine, with  a  sovereign  contempt  for  the  things  of 
this  world. 

In  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  church  was  en- 
riched ;  but  it  evidently  appears  that  the  spirit  of 
genuine  Christianity  was,  in  a  great  nj^easure,  ex- 
tinguished*  The  Emperor  annexed  princely  sala** 
ries  to  the  different  prelacies  ;  and  the  prelate's, 
and  other  ecclesiastics,  soon  began  to  lose  .sight, 
not  only  of  that  humility  and  conti^mpt  of  the 
world,  of  which  the  groat  Author  of  their  religion 
had  given  so  striking  an  example,  but  alsQ  of  that 
diffusive  charity  and  universal  baievolence  which 
Christianity  so  strongly  inculcates.  Ecclesiastical 
liistory,  which  had  hitherto  exhibited  an  horrible 
and  sanguinary  scene  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
church,  under  pagan  persecutors,  then  bqgan  to 
display  a  not  less  disgusting  view  of  the  persecuti- 
on of  christians  by  the  hand  of  christians*  carried 
on  with  a  cruelty  little  short,  in  sonie  instances,  of 
that  which  the  pagans  had  before  exercised* 
against  them. 

.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  apostplic  agc» 
different  opinions  in  religious  matters  be^an  to 
arise  among  christians.  It  is  not,  at  this  distance 
of  time,  an  easy  task  to  develope  the  opinions  and 
tenets  of  those  tincient  heretics,  as  most  of  their 
writings  have  been  lopg  since  lost  or  destroyed ; 
consequently  the  knowledge  we  can  have  of  them 
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must  be  collected  from  the  representations  of  their 
enemies  of  the  orthodox  party ;  and  daily  experi- 
ence" shews  how  much  controversial  writers  arc 
prone  to  misrepresent  the  doctrines  of  their  op- 
ponents. Some  of  their  opinions,  however,  have 
been  transmitted  to  us,  perhaps,  without  any  con- 
siderable adulteration,  and  even  adopted  by  mo- 
dern sectaries,  Cerinthus,  a  heretic,  as  he  is 
stiled,  who  lived  before  the  expiration  of  the  first 
century,  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  who  broach- 
ed the  doctrine  of  the  millenium,  .founded  on 
some  difficult  and  obscure  passages  of  the  Apo- 
calypse. This  opinion  has  travelled  down  to  our 
own  times,  and  is  held  by  a  great  number  of  leai  ned, 
respectable,  and  pious  people ;  but  not  with  those 
extravagances  attributed  to  the  Cerinthians.  The 
Manicheans,  who  taught  the  co-eternal  existence 
of  a  good  and  an  evil  principle,  were  also  a  con- 
spicuous sect  in  the  primitive  ages  ;  and  the 
schism  of  the  Donatists  long  divided  the  church 
into  two  opposite  parties.  The  different  sects  of 
Christians,  who  have  been  branded  with  the 
name  of  heretics,  are  too  numerous  to  be  men-, 
tioned  in  a  general  view  of  things ;  much  less  is 
it  possible  to  investigate  their  tenets,  as  they  un- 
doubtedly branched  out  into  a  variety  of  ramifica- 
tions, which  has  ever  been  the  case  in  regard  to 
religious  opinions.  It  may,  however,  be  remark- 
ed, that  one  great,  and  perhaps  principal  cause 
of  those  various  opinions  among  Christians,  was 
their  attempting  to  blend  the  speculations  of  pagan 
philosophy,  and  the  prejudices  of  Jewish  tradi- 
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tion,  with  til?  ^octrin^$  qf  Chri?^^ty.  If  is  2^^ 
observation  which  ought  ^lot  tQ  pscf^pf;  oy^  R^tice^ 
that  all  the  proselytes  to  ChristicHiity  ^l^ving  t)e^ 
educated  in  the  Jewish^  or  pagan  religions,  ^t\^ 
many  of  thein  advanced  in.  yjears  at  ihe  lim^  of 
their  conversion,  it  is  perf^pctly  consi&^^nt  vfitl^  thf^ 
nature  of  the  human  inind,  \\i2f.  they  sbp^W  sttll 
retain  many  of  their  ancient  prejudices,  and  that 
many  Jewish  and  pagan  nixtioi^,  or  metaphy- 
cal  subjects,  woyld  be  introduced  into. the  Chris- 
tian system.  Ideas  once  deeply  impressed,  jli^  - 
remaininjg  long  in  the  mind,  are  not  easily,  eradir 
cated.  Besides,  when  a  number  of  individuals 
think  and  reason  on  any  abstract  subject,,  it  is^ 
perhaps,  impossible  t;hat  they  sljipuld  a)l  think 
alike.  It  is,  indeed,  hardily  possibly,  in  reg^d  tQ 
things  which  may  be  brought  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  senses.  The  idea^  apid  oppratipps,  of 
the  human  mind  are  influenced  by  a  thousand  ad- 
ventitbus  circumstances ;  difl5er.ent  vci^n  see  thi^jjs 
in  different  points  of  yiew,  aad  coixsequj^^Uy  (orm 
different  combinations  pf  ideas*  By  this  restspn 
different  opinions  in  religious  matters  must  always. . 
exist. 

During  the  pj;edonii nance  of  paganism  thpsje 
quarrels  among  the  Christia|i,^  \Mere  held  under 
restraint :  while  Chrigtiaps,  of  every  description, 
orthodox  or  heterodp^^,  without  distinction.,  saw 
the  sword;,  of  persecufipn  drawn  agaiasftjiem,  or 
at  least  suspended  oVer,  their  heads,  their  mutjual 
rancour  was,  if  not  softened,  at  least  confined  to 
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t\^  effort?  pf  the  pen,  or  th§  anathema?  of  intole- 
ra^xt  ?e^l}  but  ^  sqon  as  Christianity,  triumph- 
jp^t  over  tli€  cojup^oti  enemy,  had  obtained  the 
sjppljpn,  ^nd  cquld  claim  the  support  pf  the  im- 
perii authority,  the  different  ^egts  pf  Chri§tian3 
began  to  manifest  towards  one  auptha»  a  degree  of 
animosity  almost  equal  to  the  rancour  of  the  pa- 
g^n  persecutioiic 

"J^he,  di&rence  of  opinion  on  theok)gical  sub- 
jects, which  caused  the  greatest  division  in  the 
church,  a  division  of  the  longest  duration,  and 
which  makes  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
history  pf  the  Christian  religion,  of  any  that  had 
happened  prior  to  the  reformation  begun  by  Lu- 
ther, was  that  which  ia  comnwnly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Arian  heresy.  Of  all  the  philoso- 
phers of  antiquity,  Plato  had  permitted  his  sub- 
lime genius  to  take  the  most  daring  flights,  in  at- 
tempting to  explore  the  incomprehensible  nature 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  great  first  cause  and 
self-existent  Author  of  all  existence.  This  Athe- 
nian philosopher  having  elevated  his  mind  to  the 
contemplation  of  th^  Deity,  could  not  otherwise 
comprehend  the. divine  essence  than  under  the 
threefold  modifications  of  infinite  power,  perfect 
wisdom,  and  diffusive  goodness.  Those  concept 
tions  he  expressed  by  the  names  of  the  Great  First 
Cause,  or  Origin  of  All — the  eternal' Reason  or 
Wisdom,  which  he  called  Logos-^-rond  the  Soul 
or  Spirit,  which  pervades  and  animates  the  uni- 
verse.    His  poetical  imagination  personified  those 
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abstract  ideas ;  and  in  the  platonic  system  those^ 
three  original  principles  are  represented  as  three' 
distinct  beings,  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  an3 
goodness ;  co-equal,  co-etemal,  and  indissolubly 
united,  forming  a  mysterious  triad  in  one  incom- 
prehensible unity. 

This  sublime  and  mysterious  definition  of  the 
Divine  nature  is  denominated  the  Trinity  of  the 
Platonists,  and  comes  nearer  to  the  fuRdamental 
doctrines  of  revelation  than  could  be  expected 
from  the  efforts  of  unassisted  reason.  St.  Agus- 
tine,  with  others  of  the  primitive  fathers,  admi- 
ring the  sublime  conception  of  Plalo,  says,  that 
with  a  trifling  change,  that  great  philosopher' 
might  be  deemed  a  Christian ;  and  the  Platonists 
asserted,  that  the  beginning  of  St.  John's  gospel 
was  an  exact  transcript  of  hk  principles. 

The  sanction  given  by  scriptural  testimony  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Plato's  theology  was 
a  strong  inducement  to  the  learned  Christians,  of  , 
the  second  and  third  centuries,  to  study  the  wri- 
tings of  that  incomparable  philosopher,  whose 
penetrating  and  comprehensive  genius  was  sup- 
posed to  have  anticipated  the  doctrines  of  revela- 
tion, and  formed  those  conceptions  of  the  divine 
essence  which  the  Christian  system  sanctioned  and 
confirmed^  The  remote  consequences,  and  pos- 
sible inferences,  of  Plato's  hypothesis  were  inves- 
tigated in  all  their  ramifications ;  and  subtle  and^ 
inexplicablequestionswere  raised  and  agitated  con- 
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cerning  the  nature,  equality,  and  distinction  of  the 
pivine  Persons  of  the  indivisible  triad  and  mysteri- 
ous unity,  questions  undoubtedly  above  the  com- 
prehension of  the  most  exalted  human  understand- 
ing ;  but  yet  the  prying  and  restless  curiosity  of 
philosophers  excited  them 'to  explore  the  secrets 
of  the  profound  abyss;  and  the  same  "spirit  of  cu- 
riosity actuated  the  the  Christian  theologians, 
and  the  pagan  philosophers,  in  the  schools  of 
Athens  and  Alexandria* 

Those  enquiries,  concerning  the  mysterious  and 
incomprehensible  nature  of  the  Deity,  had  exer- 
cised the  minds  of  the  learned  pagans  merely  as 
philosophical  speculations.  The  case  was  altered 
when  thcLsame  inquiries  began  to  engross  the  at- 
tention of  Christian  divines.  When  the  eternal 
Logos,  the  Word,  or  the  Son  of  God,  had  been 
revealed  as  the  object  of  the  faith  and  religious 
worship  of  mankind,  and  the  basis  of  their  hopes, 
a  clear  conception,  or  rather  an  implicit  belief  of 
these  unfathomable  mysteries,  was  deemed  essen- 
tial to  their  eternal  interests.  These  subtle  dis- 
quisitions became  general,  agitating  the  minds  of 
Christians  every  where,  and  at  last  threw  the  whole 
church  into  a  state  of  confusion  and  discord.  Chris- 
tians were  in  doubt  what  opinion  they  ought  to  en- 
tertain concerning  the  nature  and  person  ot  Chrisu 
These  points  had  not  yet  been  determined  by  the 
authority  of  the  united  and  universal  church  ; 
and  every  one  modelled  his  opinion  by  the  light 
of  his  own  understanding.     The  majority  held 
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the  <l<3ctritie  of  the  Divine  Nature  6^  Christ, 
and  the  peYfect  equality  of  the  three  Persons  of 
the  Trinity;  while  a  very  hurnerous  body,  with 
Arius,  a  priest,  of  Constantinople,  at  their  head 
maintained  that  the  Son  i^  essentially  distinct  front 
the  Father,  and  subordinate  to  him  ;  that  he  is  i 
spontaneous  and  dependent  bemg,  created  by  the 
supreme  will  of  the  Father,  and  begotten  before 
^H  Worids  ;  that  t'hef  Father  had  impressed  upon 
him  the  effulgence  of  his  glory,  and  transfused 
into  him  the  fuinessof  his  spirit  ;,  that  he  was  the 
ffafner  of  the  wbrH,  anct  t^at  he  governs  the 
universe  irf  obedience  arid*  sut)6rdiriatiori  to  the 
tfrst  Person  of  the  Trinity,  his  Father  and  Sov- 
ereign. Such  were  the  abstruse  doctrines  and  in- 
tricate questions  which  agitated,  tiae  Cliristian 
world  and  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of'the  church, 
during  the  long,  period  of  almost  three  hundred 
yearS^ ; '  but  especially  in  the  fourth  century,,  v^hen 
the  worshippers  of  the  God  of  m^rcy  and  love, 
the  pretended^  imitators  of  the  peaceable  and  be- 
nevolerif  Redeemer,  having  acquired  the  support 
of  secular  po^^rer,  divided  themselves  into  oppo- 
site and  hostilfe  partifes,  thundering  out  curses  a- 
gaiiist  each  other  in  the  name  of  him,  who  from 
heaven  descended  upon  earth  to  bless  mankind- 
It'  may  eafily  be  conceived*,  that  Constantine, 
on  seeing  the  professors  of  Christianity  divided 
into  two  opposite  factions,  could  not,  without  re- 
gret, contemplate  those  divisions  which  rent  the 
church,  anddisgracedthat  religion  which  he  had 
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made  it  so  muelt  the  f>bgect  of  hk  endeavours  to 
UStablisb.  In  order  lo  settle  tiie  dispute,  and  ais<- 
certain  th^  real  prkicif^es  c^  che  Christian  faith, 
he  convofeed  the  celebrated  Coundl  of  Nfce, 
A.  D.  ^^s^  which  consist^  of  518  bishops  and 
other  ecclesiastics,  to  the  number  of  2048.-  Afr 
ta-  a  session  of  tw)  tnonths,  in  whiah  the  Empe^ 
ror  frequently  assisted  in  person,  the  e^inio^s  of 
Arius  were  condenu^ed,  the  equality  of  the  three 
Ferscms  of  the  Divine  Trinity  was  declared  thi 
true  doctrine,  and  the  resolutions  of  this  council^ 
comprised  in  the  Niaene  Creed,  were  pubtisbedj 
a&  the  obligatory  and  only  orthodox  Gtted  of  the' 
Ciuristi^i  church*  ' ' 

Constairitine,  had,  before  he  embraced  the 
Chiristian  religion,  established  liberty  of  com 
science  upon  the  broadest  and  most  rational  ba- 
sis; nor  does  it  appear  that  he  ever  exercised 
any  kind  of  persecution  against  the  pagans,  nor 
would  sudi  a  measure,  indeed,  hare  been  con-- 
sistent  with  good  policy,  as,  during  the  whole 
of  his  reign,  they  composed  a  vast  majority  of 
^  his  subjects.  However,  soon  after  the  CouncR 
of  Nice,  he  began  to  persecute  the  Arians.  He 
banished  ^n\i$^  into  Illyrium,  and  excluded  the 
Arian  clei^  from  the  rewards  and  immunities  so 
Hberally  bestowed  on  the  Catholics.  He  after^ 
wards  issued  an  edict,  absolutely  prohibiting  all 
asseniblies  of  Arians,  and  other  dissenters,  under 
pain  of  confiscation  of  property.     This  was  th'fe 

first  disgusting  instance  of  the    persecution    erf 

N  n  *        ' 
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Christians  by  Chrisdans  aimed  ^th  secular  pow- 
er ;  but  the  example  has  been  followed  by  a  long 
train  of  imitations.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
of  the  Emperor's  conduct,  in  this  respect,  being 
swayed  by  the  insinuations  of  ecclesiastics,  who^e 
secret  motives  he  was  not  able  to  discover  ;  and 
better  skilled  in  marshalling,  and  conducting  an 
army,  than  in  the  stratagems  of  theological  war- 
fare, he  might  easily  be  impelled  by  their  coua- 
sels  to  violent  and  even  contradictory  measures* 
In  fact,  we  see  him,  at  the  instigation  of  a  faction 
of  bishops,  recalling  Arius ;  and  so  far  misled  by 
an  exhibition  of  false  charges,  as  to  persecute 
Athanasius,  the  champion  of  the  council  of  Nice, 
and  the  strenuous  assertor  of  its  doctrines,  whidi 
the  Emperor  zealously  ^uppqrted,  and  considered 
as  the  orthodox  representation  of  the  Christian 
feith. 

The  rdgn  of  Constantine  teems  with  great 
and  important  events ;  among  which  may  be 
reckoned,  the  building  of  Constantinople  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  fiyzantium,  and  the  removal  of 
the  seat  of  empire  from  Rome  to  that  new  capital. 
The  residence  of  the  Imperial  Court  had,  in  fact, 
been  removed  from  Rome  about  thirty  years  be- 
fore. The  associate  Emperors^  Dioclesian  and 
Maximin,  did  not  reside  at  Rome  :  he  formerly 
resided  at  Nicomedia,  and  the  latter  mostly  at 
Milan.  Galerius  resided  at  Nicomedia;  Con- 
stantius  Chlprus  at  York  ;  and  during  the  space 
of  thirty  years  before  the  foundation  of  Constan- 
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tmople,  Rome  had  seldom  enjoyed  the  presence 
of  her  emperors. 

The  removal  of  the  imperial  residence  from 
Rome  to  Constantinople  has  been  exceedingly 
tensured  by  many  writers,  and  assigned  as  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  downfal  of  the  em- 
pire. This  point  is,  however,  very  difficult  to 
determine.  We  cannot  be  assured  ;  we  cannot, 
from  general  appearances,  even  suppose  that  the 
subversion  of  the  empire  would  not  have  happen- 
ed as  soon  if  the  imperial  residence  had  continued 
at  Rome.  The  reasons  which  mduced  Con* 
stantine  to  fix  it  at  Byzantium,  in  preference  to 
Rome,  are  equally  unknown.  It  is  supposed, 
that  Dioclesian  and  Maximin  having  concerted  a 
plan  of  administration,  more  regularly  and  syste- 
matically despotic  than  any  of  the  preceding  Em- 
perors, and  being  desirous  of  abolishing  all  the 
republican  forms  which  still  existed,  and  of  set- 
ting entirely  aside  the  nominal  authority  which 
the  senate  still  possessed,  had  fixed  their  resi- 
dence at  a  distance  from  the  ancient  metropolis  of 
the  empire,  in  order  to  avoid  being  incommoded 
by  the  petitions,  representations,  and  remon- 
strances of  that  august  body.  Constantine  was, 
probably,  actuated  in  some  degree  by  the  same 
motives ;  for  his  administration  was  still  more  des- 
potic than  that  of  Dioclesian  and*  Maximin  ;  and 
he  completed  that  system  of  despotism  which 
those  Emperors  had  begun^  Before  the  joint 
reign  of  the  above-mentioned  Emperors,  the  se- 
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Hate  had  geaetally  been  c<^a«iik«dl,  ait  kast  for  the 
sake  of  form,  although  that  did  not  alter  the  real 
despotism  of  the  government;  for  the  senate 
scarcely  ever  failed  of  being,  conformable  to  the 
vfill  of  the  "^mpexot^  while  the  Emperor  himself 
was  at  the  disposal  of  the  praetorian  guards,  or  the 
legionary  soldiers.  Dioclesian,  soon  after  hia 
accession^  adopted  the  mod^of  transacting  affairs 
without  the  formality  of  consulting  the  senate  ^ 
and  after  Constantine  had  removed  the  seat  of  em*- 
pire  to  Constantinople^  the  senatorial  dignity  was 
no  more  than  an  honorary  title,  and  the  senate 
could  scarcely  be  reckoned  a  constituted  order  is 
the  state.  Some  attribute  Constantine's  choice 
of  a  new  capital,  to  a  dislike  he  had  taken  s^ainst 
Rome,  on  account  of  the  enthusiastic  adiachment 
of  that  city  to  paganism*.  It  must,  however^  be 
confeffed,  that  the  situation  of  Constantinople  was^. 
in  almost  every,  respect,  infinitely^  preferable  to 
that  of  Rome ;  and,  in  taking  a  view  of  the  ex- 
tent^ situation,  and  circumstances  of  the  Romaa 
dominion^,  Constantinople  and  MUan  must  have 
presented  themselves  as  the  most  eligible  stations 
for  the  commanders  of  the  military  force  of  thc^ 
empire.  Milan,  situated  near  the  northern  fron- 
tier of  Italy^  was  a  post  peculiarly  adapted  for 
that  purpose  ;  for  there  the  Emperor  might  al- 
ways be  in  readiness  to  repel  the  predatory  inroads 
of  the  German  nations,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
relianus,  had  thrown  Rome  itself  into  a.  state  of  ' 
alarm  and  consternation.  And  Constantinople 
was  the  most  eligible  situation  in  the  whole  empire. 
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both  as  ^check  to  the  F^-siam,  and  as  a  barrier 
against  the  the  incursiom  of  the  Goths,  those  * 
terrible,  enemies  of  Romo^  who^  in  their  wick^* 
er  boats,  issuing  from  the  mouths  of  the  Danube, 
frequently  sailed  through  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
Hellespont,  plundering  and  desolating  Greece^ 
and  Asia  Minor ;  and,  in  the  rdgn  of  Gallienus, 
threatened  nothing  less  than  an  entire  devastation 
of  all  the  eastern  parts  of  the  empire,  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Adriatic  sea.  That  formidable 
invasion  was  not,  without  great  difficulty,  and 
prodigious  slaughter,  ait  last  repelled  by  the  mii« 
itary  abilities  and  vigorous  efforts  of  the  Empe- 
ror Claudius.;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Probus,  the 
Germans  having  made  a  dreadful  erupticm  into 
into  Gaul,  were  driven  out  by  thai  Emperor 
with  aa  incredible  slaughter.  From  that  time, 
hfiwever,  the  Goths  and  Germans  were  terrible 
enemies  to  the  Roman  empire.  Having  tasted 
the  rich  plunder  of  its  provinces,  they  never  failed 
to  seize  every  opportunity  of  making  predatory 
incursions.  For  that  reason  the  residence  of  the 
Emperors,  with  the  main  body  of  the  military 
force,  at  Milan,  or  in  some  station  in  the  eastern 
provinces,  not  far  from  the  Danube  and  the  Eux- 
ine  sea,  was  more  necessary,  and  more  conducive 
to  the  safety  of  the  empire,  than  if  it  had  always 
been  fixed  at  Rome. 

If  we  considefi  not  only  the  geographical  posi- 
tion, but  also  the  topographical  situation  of  Con- 
stantinople, vfith  a  beautiful  a^d  picturesque  ar- 
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irangenient  of  the  land  and  water  which  form  its 
environs,'  we  shall  easily  be  convinced  of  the  eligi- 
bility of  its  situation,  tod  of  the  preference  due 
to  it  when  compared  with  that  of  Rome,  •  They 
are  both  in  a  temperate  climate,  Rome  being  sit- 
oate^*irf4i%  50',  Nbrth  latitude;  andConstan- 
tinopfein4i%  10'  North  latitude,  Constantino* 
pie  is  situated  on  an  elevated  ground,  consisting 
of  gently  swelling  eminences,  rising  like  terraces 
one  above  another,  without  any  of  those  deep 
Tallies  which  separate  the  seven  hills  on  which 
Rome  is  situated  ;  and  which,  together  with  the 
miu-shes  adjoining  to  the  Tyber,  render  the  air 
unwholesome.  The  city  was  laid  out  in  a  trian- 
gular form,  and  filled  the  triangle  formed  by  the 
harbour,  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  Propontis,  or 
Sea  of  Marmora;  The  harbour,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  city,  is  secure  and  capacious,  being 
five  hundred  yards  wide  at  its  entrance,  from  the 
Bosphorus,  and  runs  seven  miles  into  the  land. 
From  the  Euxine  sea  to  the  Seraglio  point,  the 
whole  length  of  the  Bosplibrus  extends^  about  18 
miles,  and  its  ordinary  breadth  about  &  mile  and 
a  half;  but  in  many  places  somewhat  broader,' 
and  in  some  Inuch  narrower,  with  seVeral  beauti- 
ful windings.  In  sailing  up  the  Propontis,  to- 
wards Constantinople,  the  most  enchanting  pros- 
pects charrti  the  eye  of  the  Navigator,  who,  from 
every  part  of  that,  may  discover  the  high  lands 
of  either  Thrace  or  Bythisica,  and  never  loses 
sight  of  Mount  Olympus,  till  at  last  the  city  it- 
self, risingfrom  the  strand,  attracts  his  view,  and 
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iexhibks  the  most  magt^ificeat  appearance^  Con* 
stantinople  may,  by  its  situation,  command  the 
commerce  of  the  vast  regions  of  the  North,  by 
means  of  the  Euxine  sea,  and  the  rivers  Don  and 
Dnieper,  which  discharge  themselves  into  it.  By 
the  ^treight  of~  the  Hellespont,  which  forms  the 
communication  between  the  Propontis  and  the 
Mediterranean,  as  the  Bosphorus  opens  a  p;as$age 
frooi  the  Euxine  sea  to  the  Propqntis,  it  is  equally 
well  situated  for  the  trade  of  the  south -^nd  west ; 
and  when  Egypt  is  under  its  dominion,  its  position 
IS  extremely  advantageous  in  respect  of  the  trade 
to  India  and  the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa.  In  fine, 
geographers  commonly  tell  us,  that  Constantino- 
ple is  the  most  eligible  situation  for  commerce 
that  can  any  where  be  found ;  and  when  we  cast 
<Har  eyes  upon  the  map,  its  geographical  position 
seems  to  indicate  the  same.  We  may,  however, 
be  imposed  on- by  unqualified  description^  and 
general  appearances.  Geographers,  as  well  as 
historians,  are  not  always  correct ;  and  the  omis- 
sion of  one  single  circumstance  will  sometimes  al- 
ter very  much  the  description,  as  the  want  or  the 
distortion,  of  one  single  object,  changes  ijiaterially 
the  appearance  of  the  picture  or  landscape.  The 
situation  of  Constantinople,  considered  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  has  one  great  defect,  and  is, 
in  that  respect,  much  inferior  to  London,  Lisbon^ 
and  several  other  ports.  The  length  of  the  Helles- 
pont is  hot  less  than  sixty  miles,  and  its  ordinary 
breadth  not  more  than  three  miles,  but  in  many 
places  much  narrower.     A  strong  current,  sets 


diroogb  the  BoqAoru^,  tbe  Proponti^^  mtd  die 
Hellespcmt,  from  tbe  Euxine  sea,  into  tbe  Greeiali 
Archipekgo^  and  a  strdog  north  v/iitd  often  blows 
in  that  region  during  several  months ;  which,  tc^ 
gether  with  a  strong  current  setting  in  the  same 
direction,  tktMigh  so  narrow  a  -  streight,  some- 
times  renders  Constantinople,  for  a  kmg  timetcK 
getha",  almost  inaccessible,  to  vessels  coming  from 
the  Mediterranean.  Those  ports,  which  are  sit^- 
uated  on  the  oceto,  or  oa  large  rivers,  whkh  haV€ 
an  immediate  communication  with  it,  have  a  great 
advantage  over  those  which  are  situated  on  the 
inland  seas ;  such  as  the  Mediterranean,  Euicine^ 
Baltic,  &c.  or  on  the  rivers  which  fall  into  tbem^ 
in  having  the  tides  to  facilitate  the  approach  and 
entrance  of  vessels,  in  case  dF  a  calm  or  contrar^r 
winds ;  whereas  the  latter,  in  similar  cases,  pos- 
sess not  that  advantage ;  and  if  a  strong  wind  sets 
in  the  same  direction,  with  a  strong  current,  their 
aggregate  force  is  so  great,,  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
a^e  to  make  head  against  it.  This  is  the  great 
disadvantage  of  the  commerchl  situation  of  Cooi* 
stantinople,  which  the  strong  north  winds,,  that 
often  bl^MT  in  those  parts,  the  rapid  current  al- 
ways setting  from  the  Euxine,,  and  the  long  and 
narrow  streight  of  the  Helkspont,  all  combii^e, 
at  certain  times,  to  render  it  almost  unapproach- 
able. It  must,  however^  be  granted,  that  Coii^ 
stantinople  enjoys  an  excellent  commercial  situa- 
tion, although  not  the  best  that  can  be  found,  as 
it  has  been  often  asserted.  Its  position  was  also 
the  most  eligible  that  Constantme  could  have 
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chosai  for  his  new  cs^ital,  it  bdng  a  most  com- 
manding  po9t  for  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  ene* 
jgnies  of  the  empire,  and  almost  unequalled  in  r^ 
gard  to  the  amenity  and  beauty  of  its^situation. 

Although  historians  may  conjecture,  that  the 
icmoval  of  the  imperial  residence  c€»itrjbuted  to 
hasten  the  downfal  of  the  empire,  it  is  a  certain 
iact,  diat  the  fixing  of  it  at  Constantinople,  put  a 
final  perj^  to  the  passage  of  the  barbarians 
through  the  Bosphorus,  who  could  never  after 
force  that  insurinountsA>Ie  barrier ;  and  Greece^ 
as  well  as  Ana  Minor,  was  secure  from  their  rav* 
ages,  until  Valens  uiiadvisedly  suffered  the  Goths 
to  pass  the  Danube,  and  received  their  armed 
ba^ids  into  the  heart  of  the  empire.     In  after  ages 
Constantinople  presented  an  insurmountable  ob* 
stacle  to  the  progress  of  the  Persians,  under  Chos- 
roes,  and  resisted  all  the  attacks  of  the  Avans,  the 
Goths,  and  other  northern  enemies.    During  the 
existence  of  the  Caliphate,  that  city  was  the  t>ul- 
wark  of  Europe  against  the  Saracens ;  and  fell  a 
prey  to  the  Turks  so  late  as,  A.  D.   1453,  one 
thousand  and  forty  three  years  after  Rome  was 
taken  and  plundered  by  Alaric,  and  nine  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  years  after  the  entire  subversion 
of  the  western  empire.     Indeed,  no  good  reason 
can  be  given  why  the  empire  might  not  have  been 
as  well  defended,  when  Constantinople^  was  the 
captal,  as  if  Rome  had  always  retained  that  pre- 
rogative ;  and  it  is  no  improbable  conjecture,  that 
if  the  imperial  residence  had  not  been  removed  to 

Constantinople,  all  the  eastern  part  of  the  em* 
O  o 
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pire  would  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  Persians,  on 
the  one  band,  and  to  the  Goths .  on  the  other, 
without  prolonging,  for  any  considerable  time, 
the  existence  of  the  western  empire. 

Among  the  reflections  which  naturally  arise 
from  the  contemplation  of  a  period  so  important, 
and  so  interesting  to  posterity,  as  the  reign. of 
Constantine,  it  is  impossible  not  to  remark,  that, 
while  he  governed  the  Roman  empire  with  a  mpre 
distipguished  lustre  than  most  of  his  predecessors, 
and  was  uniformly  successful  in  every  political 
measure,  as  he  had  invariably  been  in  every  mili- 
tary enterprise,  his  personal  tranquillity  was  con- 
siderably disturbed  by  the  disputes  of  theolo^ans, 
and  the  intrigues  of  ecclesiastics.  His  domestic 
felicity  also  suffered  a  melancholy  abatement, 
from  the  necessity  he  found,  or  imagined  that 
he  found  himself  under,  of  putting  to  death  his 
son  Crispus,  a  prince  of  the  most  promising  ac- 
complishments ;  whose  mind  had  been  formed  by 
the  precepts  of  the  learned  and  eloquent  Xactan- 
tius  ;  who  had  been  trained  to  arms  under  the 
victorious  baimers  of  his  imperial  father,  and  had 
signalized  his  courage  and  conduct,  in  so  consf^- 
cupus  a  manner,  in  the  memorable  forcing  of  the 
passage  of  the  Hellespont,  in  the  last  and  decisiye 
conjiest  between  Constantine  and  Lidnius.  The 
particulars  of  this  melancholy  transaction  are 
variously  related  by  historians  ;  and  the  whole 
affair  seems  to  have  been  conducted  in  so  myste- 
rious a  manner,  that  we  can  be  certain  of  nothing 
but  the  fact  itself,  without  being  able  to  deveiope' 
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the  circumstances  which  were  the  cause  of  it. 
This  reflection,  however,  we  cannot  but  makej  , 
that  it  was  either  a  great  crime  on  Constantine,  or 
a  great  misfortune  to  him.     Hard  must  his  heart 
have  been,  if  he  could  thus  destroy  so  accbni- 
plished  and  promising  a  son,  without  a  full  con- 
viction of  the  absolute  nectessity  of  so  severe  a 
measure ;  and  he  muse  be  pronounced  extremely 
unfortunate,  if  such  necessity  did  rejdly  exist.     It 
is,  however,  a  remarkable  fact^  that  some  of  the 
greatest  men^  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
have  been  extremely  unhappy  in  their  domestic 
concerns.     The  rebellion  of  Absalom  against  his 
father  David,  and  its  tragical  issue ;  the  murder 
of  Sennacherib,  in  the  temple  of  the  god  Nis- 
rocb^  by  the  hands  of  his  own  sons  Adrammeti^ 
and  Sharezar ;  The  severities  which  Augustus 
Cassar  was  obliged  to  use  against  his  only  child, 
his  daughter  Julia,  on  account  of  her  scandalous 
life ;  and  the  havoc  which  Herod  the  Great  made 
in  his  own  family,  by  the  execution  of  his  beau- 
tiful and  beloved  wife  Mariamne,  his  two  tnost 
promising  sons,  and  others  of  his  near  relatives, 
may  be  adduced  as  instances,  among  a  great  num- 
ber of  others  which  occur  in  ancient  history, 
that  the  highest  degree  of  human  power,  exaltati- 
on, and  splendor,  do  not  always  exempt  their 
possessors  from  domestic  infelicity,  no  more  than 
from  personal  misfortune,  and  the  ordinary  suf- 
ferings of  mortality.    To  these  instances,  and 
many  others  in  ancient  history,  may  be  added,  a 
number  of  a  similar  nature,  in  more  modern 
times ;  among  which  the  tragical  catastrophe  of 
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Poa  Offlo0^  80ft  of  Pfaifip  tM  Second,  of  Sj^  $ 
and  i^at  cf  die  C2aromis»  ton  of  tbc  immortal 
Peter  Ihe  Oceat^  of  Rntsia,  stand  as  conpicuouf 
wod  dkiingutshed  procft  of  the  unccttaKi  andr 
flttccuatiQg  native  <»f  all  human  Ididly. 

I  am.  Sir,  yoiH***  &c. 


LETTER  IVl. 

1  COMCLXJDED  my  last  iiwdi  sotte^criotis 
said  strinng  feAectibns  oti,  the  tmceitaimy-of  htr^ 
man  greatnesis,  as  a  ^source  of  personal  feUdty\ 
The  subseqisent  state  erf  Rotne,  from  t^sepodi 
cf  its  unpftralieled  powa-andgnoidem',  'Whidiive 
hwc  }Bf6t  been  contecfiplating,  ^ri^  e&hibtt  a  ib^ 
tMmble  ifistance,  that  th^  jgreaHfiess  of  natiom^ 
«s  <«rell  as  of  in^ivid»aJs^  is  teablie  to  the  most  me«> 
iMchoiy  Imd  stfiking  vicissitudes  4  ^md  tha^  itati^ 
ctieiai,  as  wdlas  inlividttaIpt>ospeiity^andfeiid^«- 
fire  of  aa  ancettiMfti  tenure^ 

Ow  obser^ttiofts  beiftg  ftow  brought  Iwward 
te^that  period,  tvfcen  Rbme,  being  no  longer 
Considered  as  the  «eat  of  empire,  liad  passed  the 
m^itfian  of  her  splendour,  and  saw  iter  glory  be- 
^li'  to  ^mimsh,  oiat  cmriosity  is  naturally  excited 
*o-exanrine  ^the  €ftate  ^  that  celebrated  city,  irfren 
4n  the  acme'  of  its  greatness.  It  would  be  a  pleac 
WDg  gratificatiofn,  if  any   of  Ae  ancient  writers 
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hsA  funithed  us  with  die  meaas  of  cemparing 
die  most  r^narkabk  ddes  of  the  znciaxt  ^Mtorld, 
^th  those  of  modem  times,  especially  in  regard 
to  peculation.  This  is  a  desideratum  m  history 
which  cannot  be  obtained ;  and  it  is  particttfarrly 
surprising,  that  none  of  the  Roman  historians 
hare  left  us  any  account  ^f  the  population  of 
Rome.  It  could  not,  indeed,  be  stqiposed,  that 
their  calculations^  in  this  respect,  would  have 
been  exact ;  but  they  might  certaikily  hdve  mat 
with  authentic  documents,  su£^ent  to  have  oia- 
bled  them  to  come  to  a  tolerably  near  approxima^ 
tion,  in  computing  the  number  of  the  inhabitants 
^that  celebrated  metropolis  of  the  worid;  and 
ff  their  computations  had  not  been  very  wideof 
Hbt  truth,  they  might,  at  least,  have  regulated 
wir  conjectures.  The  modems,  who  have  exa- 
mined the  subject,  and  given  us  the  result  of  then: 
researches,  have  differed  so  widely  in  thdr  opSni- 
bns  on  the  subject,  that  their  conjectures  tend 
rather  to  mislead  than  to  direct  us  in  formmg  any 
tonrclosion.  To  point  out  a  few  of  them,  wii 
«hew  how  widely  they  disagr^,  and  how  fittl^ 
we  can  depoid  on  then:  representations.  Mr. 
Martin  says,  in  his  travels,  that,  in  the  rdgn  of 
the  first  Claudius,  the  inhabitsmts  of  Rome 
amounted  to  6,986,000 ;  but,  says  he,  those  of 
the  suburbs  must  be  taken  imo  the  reckoning, 
•nd  diey  extended  to  tlie  distance  of  forty  miles. 
The  name  author  then  tells  us,  that  the  city  is 
about  13  miles  in  circuit,  round  the  walls ;  semiq; 
say  fifteen*  He  then  adds,  that  Rome,  before 
the  ^me  of  Aurelian,  was  only  nine  miles  in  cir- 
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ctrity  and  had  undergone  very  Httle  alteration  in 
that  respect  since. the  reign  of  Servius  TuUius; 
In  Mr-  Martin's  statement  of  the:  population  of 
Rome,  there  must  be  a  gross  error,  unless  he 
include,  in  his  account  of  the  suburbs,  most  of 
the  tovins  and  vill<^es  of  the  Campagnia.  His 
mistake  se^ms  to  have  originated  from  the  Cen* 
sus  of  the  Roman  citizens,  taken  in  the  rdgn  of 
Claudius,  who  succeeded  CSftigula  in  theempirci 
This  Census  amounted  to  about  6,945,000 ;  but 
i%  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  was  not  the  number 
of  inhabitants  in  the  city  of  Rome,  but  that  of  the 
^ree  Roman  citizens,  dispersed  throughout  the . 
whole  empire;  and  which,  as  Mr.  Gibbon  ob-  . 
serves,  might,  with  a  proportionate  number  of 
women  and  children,  amount  to  about  20,000,000 
.Mr.  GU^bon,  describing^  the  city  of  Rome, 
as  it  existed  under  the  imperial  government^  says, 
*'  The  circuit  of  the  walls  was  accurately  measurr 
ed  by  the  Mathematician  Ammonius,  and  found 
to  be  twenty  one  miles,  and  lying  almost  in  a  tirr 
cular  form.'*  *  The  architect,  Vitruvius,  who, 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  says,  that 
the  innumerable  habitations  of  the  Roman  people 
w  culd  have  spread  themselves  far  beyond  the  li- 
mits of  the  city  ;  and  that  the  ground  being  con- 
tracted on  every  side  by  the  villas  and  gardens  of 
the  opulent  citizens,  suggested  the  common  ex- 
pedient of  raising  the  houses  -  to  an ,  exceeding 
great  height ;  so  that  it  was  repeatedly  enacted, 
by  Augustus  and  Nero,  that  private  edifices 
should  not  exceed  the  height  of  seventy  feet  from 
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the  ground ;  but  the  successive  testimonies  of  Pliny, 
^nd  others,  prove  the  insufficiency  of  those  edicts  to 
restrain  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  from  carrying  their 
housesto  an  enormous  height.  Many  families  were 
lodged  in  one  house,  or  insula,  as  at  Paris;  a  differ- 
ent family  occupyingeach  story.  Some  modern  au- 
thors assert,  that,  in  the  rdgn  of  Augustus,  fedme 
was  fifty  miles  in  circuit,  and  contained  463,000 
men  able  to  bear  arms  j  which,  with  a  propor- 
tionate number  of  women,  children,  old  men,  &c. 
liquid  mike  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  not 
less  than  three  millions.  That  accurate  writer, 
M.  de  Messance  in  his  Recherches  sur  la  Popular 
//«;2,  assigns  to  Paris,  23,565  l\ouse8,  71,124 
families  and  576,000  inhabitants ;  and  Mr.  Gib- 
bon says,  that  if  we  calculate  the  nuniber  of  the 
inhabitants  of  ancient  Rome,  according  to  the 
principles  of  M.  de  Messance,  we  may  estimate 
them  about  the  number  of  1 2,000,000  a  calcula- 
tion not  improbable  \  a  number  not  excessive  for 
that  metropolis  of  the  wprld,  although  much  ex- 
ceeding the  population'  of  the  greatest  cities  of 
modern  Europe.  From  all  these  disagreeing  ac- 
counts, and  random  conjectures,  no  calculation, 
in  the  least  degree  approximating  to  exactness, 
can  be  made.  The  total*  number  of  houses  is, 
however,  accurately  stated  in  a  description  of 
Rome,  composed  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  years  after  the  translation  of 
the  seat  of  empire  to  Constantinople,  and  conse- 
quently at  a  time  when  the  ancient  capital  must  be 
presumed  to  have  been  on  the  decline.    In  that 
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ttstemcat  the  number  of  domiit  or  houses,  of  die 
grandees,  ivas  1780 ;  and  the  number  of  insulae, 
or  plebeian  habhadons^vas  46,602.  in  estimating 
the  population  of  Rome,  the  best  ground  we  have 
to  go  upon,  is  the  mode  of  building,  which  was  to 
carrj  ihear  houses  to  an  enormous  height,  as  al- 
ready observed ;  the  extent  of  the  city,  and  the 
Bumber  of  houses  and  streets*    If  the  wall  of 
Aurelian  inclosed  the  vast  circuit  |of  twenty-one 
miles,  the  city  was  of  a  vast  extent;  and  if  its  form 
bad  been  perfectly  circular,  as  it  nearly  was,  would 
have  contained  thirty-seven  square  miles  and  three 
quarters,  within  that  circumference,  a  space  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  that  occu|Med  by  London,  and  its 
suburbs.     So  great  an  extent,  with  houses  carried 
to  such  an  height,  indicates  a  vast  population ;  but 
the  streets  of  Rome  were  few  in  number,  not  ex> 
ceeding  four  hundred  and  twenty-four ;  a  circum* 
stance  which  makes  it  appear,  that  a  considerable 
quantity  of  ground  was  taken  up  by,  the  back- 
yards, and  other  appurtenances.     The  number  of 
houses,  however,  of  which  we  have  an  exact  ac- 
count, as  taken  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  seema 
toshew  that  therecould  not  be  much.waste  ground^ 
for,  according  to  this  description,  the  extent  of 
Rome  was  not  twice  as  much  as  that  of  Paris  } 
and  yet  the  houses  in  the  former  city  were  more 
than  double  the  number  of  those  in  the  latter. 
In  an  octavo  edition  of  one  of  our  popular  books 
of  geography,  where  the  population  of  London  is 
.  estimated  at  one  million,  or  eleven  hundred  thou- 
sand, which,  however,  has  been  found  to  be  aa 
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exaggaated  calculation,  this  marginal  note  is 
annexed : — ^*  neither  of  the  ancient  cities  o(  Baby^. 
Ion,  nor  Nineveh,  nor  even  ancient  Rome  itself, 
had  ^vera  commerce  sufficient  to  employ  and  sup- 
ply so  vast  a  number  of  inhabitants."  This,  how- 
ever, is  reasoning  upon  very  random  suppositions. 
Of  Nineveh  we  know  little  or  nothing,  except 
what  may  be  gathered  from  the  book  of  the  pro- 
phet Jonas,  where  it  is  described  as. an  exceeding 
great  city,  of  three  days  journey ;  but  whether  ill 
length,  or  in  circuit,  we  are  not  informed,  although 
we  must  suppose  tha.t  the  latter  is  meant ;  and 
that  it  contained  persons  who  could  not  distin- 
guish between  the  right-hand  and  the  left,  which 
must  be  understood  of  young  children.  If  Nine- 
veh was  three  days. journey  in  circuit,  we  must 
suppose  it  to  have  been  built  on  an  open  and  ex-i 
toisive  plan,  like  Babylon,  or,  perhaps,  still  more 
open;  and  this  indeed  was  most  probably  the 
case ;  and  whether  the  hint  given  in  the  above- 
mentioned  place  of  its  population  ought  to  be  un« 
derstood  in  a  literal  senses  or  regarded  as  an  hy- 
perbolical expression,  in  the  oriental  style,  every 
one  is  at  Itbegy*  to  form  his  own  opinion.  -  Of 
Babylon  we  know  as  little,  in  regard  to  its  popu- 
lation, or  its  means  of  supply  and  employment  for 
its  inhabit^ts,  as  we  do  of  Nineveh,  except  that 
the  great  oumtity  of  open  ground  within  the 
squares,  formed  by  the  intersections  of  the  streets, 
furnished  a  considerable  supply  of  the  necessaries 
of  lif^  ;   but  the  open  plan  of  that  city  aiforJs  an 

unquestionable  proof,  that  its  population  could 

Pp 
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bear  no  proportion  to  its  extent,  according  to  our 
notions  of  the  population  of  large  towns ;  and 
that  the  inhabitants  could  not  be  so  numerous^ 
nor,  perhaps,  half  so  numerous,  as  those  of  Lon- 
don. But,  from  the  extent  of  Rome,  and  the 
number  of  habitations  it  contained,  which  amounts 
ed  to  more  than  double  the  number  of  those  in 
Paris,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  must  have 
considerably  exceeded  the  population  of  any  city 
of  the  modem  world;  for  whatever  romantic 
stories  we  have  read  in  our  common  books  of 
geography,  concerning  the  population  of  Constan- 
tinople, Cairo,  and,  Pekin,  it  is  certain  that  not 
one  of  those  cities  is  equal  to  London  in  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants.  By  the  most  authentic  docu- 
ments, on  which  we  can  found  a  calculation,  it 
plainly  appears,  that  Constantinople  cannot  con- 
tain more  people  than  Paris ;  and  that  neither  of 
them  contains  so  many  as  London,  including  the 
suburbs,  and  the  city  of  Westminster.  Pekin  is 
now,  undoubtedly,  the  largest  city  in  the  world, 
Mr.  Anderson,  in  his  relation  of  Lord  Macart- 
ney *s  embassy  to  China,  says,  "  that  it  is  a  square 
of  xiine  miles  every  way  •/*  but  he  adds,  "  that 
the  streets  are  140  feet  wide,  and  houses,  except 
those  of  the  Mandarins,  only  one  story  high  ;'* 
from  which  circumstances  we  may  easily  conclude, 
that  notwithstanding  its  immense  extent,  its  popu- 
lation cannot  equal  that  of  London  j  and  it  is  a. 
strange  misapprehension  of  some,  who,  while 
they  suppose  that  neither  Nineveh,  Babylon, 
nor  Rome,  could  have  a  trade  sufficient  to 
employ  and  supply   so   many   inhabibitants    as 
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London  contains,   give   to   Pekin,  the  inland 
sitaation  of  which  is  still  less  favorable  to  com- 
merce, a  population  twice  as  numerous  as  that  of 
our  metropolis.     It  would  only  be  a  reasonable 
iquestion  to  ask  those  writers,  how  Pekin  provides 
employment,  and  supplies  for  two  millions  of  in- 
habitants, if  ancient  Rome,  the  metropolis  of  the 
civilized  world,  coiiid  not  employ  and  supply  the 
half  of  that  number.     But  the  population  of 
great  cities  is  estimated  strangely  at  random,  in 
many  of  our  geographical  books.     Some  com- 
pute  the  population  of  Paris  at  800,000,  others 
at  500^000,  and  others  at  600,000,  which  last 
calculation  seems  to  be  the  jiearest  approximation 
to  truth.   The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Moscow, 
which,  excepting  Pekin,  is  perhaps  the  most  ex- 
tensive  city  of  the  modern  world,  has  been  much 
exaggerated,  even  to  the  incredible  number  of  a 
million ;  and  even  those  of  Petersburgh  have  fre- 
quently been  computed  at  400,000 ;  but  Mr.  Cox, 
a  most  intelligent  traveller  and  accurate  observer, 
assigns  130,000  to  Petersburgh,  and  400,000  to 
Moscow.     But  ancient  Rome,  as  far  as  we  can 
form  an  id^a,  from  the  imperfect  descriptions  of 
it  yet  extant,  especially  from  the  number  of  its 
houses,  the  best  criterion  whereby  to  estimate  its 
population,  appears  to  have  been  built  on  a  very 
different  plan  from  that  of  Moscow  or  Pekin ; 
as  also,  from  chat  of  Babylon  of  old  ;  and  seems 
to  have  been  as  much  crowded  with  inhabitants 
as  either  London  or  Paris ;  and  if  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  hazard  a  conjecture,  from  existing  cir- 
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cumstances  collectively  considered,  h&populatioii 
eaniiot  be  supposed  to  have  been  much  less  than 
that  of  tnese  twro  cities  taken  together,  and  which 
amounts  to  about  one  million  and  a  half.  As  to 
the  observation  in  the  marginal  note  before  allu- 
ded to,  that  Rome  had  not  a  commerce  sufficient 
to  employ  and  maintain  so  vast  a  number,  it  ap-r 
pears  to  be  founded  on  the  erroneous  supposition^ 
that  ancient  Rome  was  a  commercial  city,  like 
London,  and  subsisted  in  the  same  manner  by 
trade;  whereas  the  case  was  directly  the  contrary. 
London  draws  a  great  part  of  its  wealth  from 
commerce ;  but  Rome  acquired  the  whole  of 
her's  from  violence  and  rapine.  London  is  an 
emporium  of  commerce ;  Rome  wasi,  in  plain  lan- 
guage, a  den  of  robbers,  the  residence  of  the  plun- 
derers of  the  world.  London,  however,  as  much 
as  it  is  enriched  by  foreign  traffic,  is  also  as  much 
enriched,  and  its  numerous  inhabilants  obtain  as 
much,  or  even  more  employment  from  its  inter- 
nal commerce,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  be- 
ing the  residence  of  the  court,  and  of  the  nobil- 
ity and  gentry  ;  and  in  consequence  of  its  being 
the  capital  of  England,  would  be  a  latge,  rich, 
ajid  populous  city  without  the  advantages  of  fo- 
reign traific.  The  capital  of  a  weahhy  and  ex- 
tensive empire,  where  an  opulent  and  splaidii 
nobijity  fix  thur  residence,  must  always  have  » 
brisk  trade  within  itself,  and  attract  a  great  num- 
ber of  inhabitants,  to  whom.it  gives  employment, 
in  providing  for  the  caaveniences'  and:  luixuries  of 
the  opulent.     It  is  chiefty  this  ijitecaal  trade  that 
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gives  employment  to  the  numerous  iimkecpers^ 
shopkeepers,  and  mechanics,  of  our  metropolis. 
Paris  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  this  argu- 
iloent.  lliftt  great  capital  is  so  situated  as  to  pos- 
sess no  commercial  advantages ;  and  yet,  in  splen- 
dor and  shew,  it  surpasses  every  other  city  in  the 
world,  and  is  inferior  to  none,  except  London  in 
population.  This  arises  entirely  from  its  having 
long  been  the- metropolis  of  a  great  and  flourish- 
ing nation,  the  residence  of  a  brilliant  court, 
and  a  numerous  and  opulent  nobility ;  and  the 
general  resort  of  the  .nobility  and  gentry  of  other 
countries.  AH  these  advantages  appertained  in 
an  eminent  degree  to  Rome.  That  city,  during 
almost  seven  hundred  years  of  successful  war  and 
rapine,  had  accumulated  the  weajtli  of  all  the 
surrounding  nations.  No  one,  who  has  the  least  ^ 
acquaintance  with  history,  can  be  ignorant  of  the 
immense  riches,  and  extravagant  expenditure  of 
some  of  her  principal  citizens.  The  luxurious 
and  splendid  stile  in  ^hich  the  grandees  of  Rome 
lived,  and  the  superb  edifices  every  where  erected, 
wou-W  necessarily  employ  a  great  number  of  arti- 
sans of  every  kind.  The  countries,  of  which 
London  and  Paris  are  the  capitals,  are  of  small 
extent  and  population,  when  compared  with  the 
Roman  empire.  London  is  the  metropolis  of  a 
country  enriched  by  commerce ;  and  her  mer- 
chants vie,  in  opulence,  with  the  nobility  of  most 
countries ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
wealth  of  London,  including  all  her  rich  traders, 
be  equal  to  that  of  the  opulent  citizens  of  an- 
cient Rome.     There  is  no  doubt  but  the  personsr 
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of  landed  property  in  Rome,  were  far  more  nu- 
merous, and  possessors  of  far  greater  estates^ 
than  those  who  reside  in  any  modern  capital.  In 
r^ard  to  employment  and  supplies,  the  poorer 
class  of  citizens  were  not  only  free  from  taxes, 
but  drew  almost  an  entire  maintenance  from  the 
tributary  donations ;  and  the  c^ulence  and  lux- 
ury of  the  wealthy  would  give  employment  and 
support  to  a  numerous  mixed  ma^  of  people 
from  the  provinces,  who,  acquiring  fortunes, 
would  in  time  vie  with  the  grandees  themselves^ 
as  it  is  frequently  seen  in  great  cities.  From  these 
principles  of  reasoning,  grounded  on  well  known 
circumstances,  and  authorized  by  a  mass  of  au^ 
thentic  historical  evidence^  it  plainly  appears, 
that  any  comparison  between  Rome  and  London, 
founded  on  the  respective  commerce  of  those 
two  cities,  must  be  absurd.  There  is  not  the 
least  resemblance  in  their  political  or  social  cir* 
cumstances,  their  oeconomy  or  mode  of  suppUes. 
London  flourishes  by  commerce,  Rome  flourish- 
.  ed  by  her  former  rapine  -,  and,  like  London,  Pa- 
ris,, and  all  other  great  capitals,  could  not  fail  of 
having  within  herself  a  very  brisk  internal  trade, 
of  which  the  effects  cannot  be  calculated  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy. 

These  observations  on  the  population  of  an- 
cient  Rome,  will,  I  believe,  be  not  ill  grounded  ;. 
at  least  they  carry  the  appearai^ce  of  strong  pro- 
bability. 

With  every  sentiment  of  unfeigned  respect, 

I  am,  Sir,  your's,  &c. 

J.  B. 
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LETTER    XVII. 

SIR, 

After  endeavouring,  from  the  broken  hints 
and  scattered  fragments  of  historians,  to  delineate 
the  aspect  of  the  Roman  empire,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  imperial  government,  under 
Augustus,  as  far  as  to  the  end  of  the  brilliant 
and  important  reign 'of  Constantine,  let  us  now 
proceed  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  events  which 
took  place  after  the  death  of  that  Emperor,  in 
order  to  trace  not  only  the  political  histon^  of  the 
empire,  but  also  the  revolutions  of  human  'deas* 

It  is  well  known,  that  Constantine  supposmg, 
undoubtedly,  that  the  Roman  empire  was  suflfici- 
ently  extensive  to  furnish  an  ample  patrimony  for 
all  his  descendants,  incurred  the  fatal  mistake  of 
dividing  its  vast  domain  among  his  three  sons, 
Constantius,  Constans,  and  Constantine.  With- 
in three  years  after  their  father's  death,  Constans 
invaded  the  dominions  of  his  brother  Constan- 
tine, who  being  drawn  into  an  ambuscade,  and 
slain,  left  Constans  in  possession  of  two-thirds  of 
the  Roman  world  ;  but  soon  after,  Magnentius 
revolting  against  Constans,  surprised  him  in  hun- 
ting, and  put  him  to  death  ;  and  Magnentius  be- 
ing, in  the  next  place,  defeated  by  Constantius, 
terminated  his  life  by  suicide ;  and  thus,  by  the 
disastrous  fate  of  his  brothers,  Constantius  be- 
came sole  Emperor,  A.  D.  353.     It  is,  at  this 
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time,  to  little  purpose  to  examine  the  particular 
circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  those  civil  waf  s, 
or  .determined  their  issue;  this,  however,  we 
can  but  observe,  that  by  those  fatal  divisions  the 
strength  of  the  empire  wa&  exhausted,  and  Ro- 
man valour  and  discipline '  turned  againt  itself, 
instead  of  being  employed  against  the  enensies 
of  the  state. 

Coustantius  dying,  A.  D.  361,  Julian,  com- 
monly called  the  Apostate,  son  of  JuKus  Cob« 
stanthis,  and  nephew  of  the  great  Constantine, 
assumed  the  imperial  [Mirple.  The  sfadn  rdgn*  of 
this  Emperor  displays  a  signal  instance  of  the 
.wonderful  dispensations  of  Providence  in  iavor 
of  the  Christian  religion,  which  merits  the  atten- 
ncm  and  observation  of  posterity.  This  £mpe- 
for,  marching  against  the  Persians,  wa&  so  infat- 
uated by  his  ideas  and  expectations  of  conquest, 
as  to  destroy  the  fleet  of  boats  which  he  ^ad- up- 
on the  Tigrk,  and  rashly  shut  himself  up  in  •  the 
Persian  territories,  where  he  suffered  himself  lo 
be  allured  by  spies,  who  feigned  themselves  4k> 
be  deserters  from  the  king  of  Persia,  to  advance 
far  into  the  Persian  territories  ;  being  made  ynkt- 
ly  to  believe  that  the  king  durst  not  face  hi«n:'  in 
the  field,  but  was  flying  before  him.  This  farce 
was  carried  on  until  the  Roman  army  having  ad- 
vanced very  far  into  an  unknown  country,  was, 
at  last,  involved  in  the  midst  of  sandy  deserts, 
and  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  famine.  At  this 
critical  juncture  their  guides  suddenly  disappear- 
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ed,  and  the  Persian  mpnardh  made  his  appearance 
vnth  the  whole  military  force  -of  his  kingdom. 
The  improvident  Emperor  then  dfeoiVered  his  er- 
rbr.  Thfewant  of  provisions  rendered  a  retreat  ne- 
cessary:  betimt  that  measure,  and  perishing  with 
famine,  there  was  no  alternative.  The  retreat  was 
accordingly  begun,  during  which  they  were  contin- 
ually harrassed  by  the  Persians,  who  carefully  a- 
voided  any  clbseengagement.  The  heavy  armed  le- ' 
gions  were  neither  accustomed  to,  nor  equipped 
for,  this  desultory  mode  of  iighfing,  and  could 
make  no  impression  on  the  Persian  cavalry,  which 
made  incessant  attacks,  and  precipitate  retreats, 
and  were  no  sooner  repulsed  than  they  immedi- 
ately rallied  and  renewed  the  engagement.  The  . 
Roman  army,  which,  at  its  entrance  into  Persia, 
was  one  of  the  finest  the  empire  had  ever  sent 
out,  now  exhibited  a  shocking  spectacle  of  dis- 
tress. In  those  disastrous  circumstances  the  Ro- 
mans at  last  gained  the  banks  of  the  Tigris, 
which,  for  want  of  their  boats  which  Julian  had 
madly  destroyed,  they  could  not  pass.  Military 
history  does  not  record,  and  imagination  itself 
can  hardly  conceive,  a  more  distressfuU  situation 
than  that  of  the  Roman  army,  exhausted  with 
fat^ue,  and  peri3hing  with  hunger ;  a  deep  and 
rapid  liver  in  front,  and  the  whole  armed  power 
of  Persia  in  their  rear.  In  those  circumstances 
the  Persian  king  made,  in  the  night,  a  general 
assautt  on  the  Roman  camp.  All  was  a  scene  of 
tumultuous  confsuion  and  promiscuous  slaughter, 
until  at  last  Roman  valour  proved  successful  in 
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repulsing  the  enemy  ;  but^  ^^midst  the  confusion 
of  that  dreadful  night,  the  Emperor  received  a 
mortal  wound^.  which  in  a  few  hours  terminated 
his  existence,  and  compelled  him  to  appear  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  that  Judge  whose  worship 
he  had  resolved  to  abolish,  and  whose  name  he 
had  designed  to  obliterate  from  the  minds  of  men. 
We  have  been  told  that  Julian  took  a  handful  of 
his  own  blood,  threw  it  up  towards  heaven,  ex-  . 
claiming,  Vichti  Galilae^  vicisti :— "  Thou  hast 
conqueied,  Galilasan  ;  Thou  hast  conquered  :'^ 
Galilaeanr  being  the  name  by  which  he  contempts 
uously  called  Christ.  This  story  has  been  uni- 
versally circulated,  and  pretty  generally  believed. 
It  has  son^thing  of  a  romantic  cast,  but  is  not, 
on  that  account,  the  less  probable,  as  it  was  suit- 
ed to  the  character  of  that  Emperor.  However, 
although  this  story  be  not  in  itself  improbable,, 
when  we  consider  Julian's  aversion  against  the 
name  and  religion  of  Jesus,  ^  a  thing  concerning 
which  historians  might  easily  be  misinformed, 
among  the  various  reports  which  would  undoubt- 
edly be  circulated  relative  to  an  event  of  such 
iipportancjs  as  the  death  of  Julian,  in  a  situation  so 
critical  and  interesting  to  the  empire,  and  especial- 
ly.to  the  Christian  party.  This  consideration  ought 
to  render  us  cautious  how  we  admit,  as  indubit- 
able truths,  such  assertions  a#  have,  perhaps,  no 
other  basis  than  a  vague  report,  or  mere  imagi- 
nation. The  death  of  the  Emperor .  Julian;  is, 
however,  an  event  which  merits  particular  notice  j 
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and^  perhaps,  contributes  not  a  little  to  influence 
the  religious  state  of  Europe  at  this  day.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  he  had  conceived  the  design  of 
extirpating  the  Christian  religion  ;  and  if  Provi- 
dence had  permitted  his  reign  to  have  been  long 
and  prosperous,  like  those  of  Constantine,  and 
some  few  more  of*  the  jEmperors,  it  is  impossible 
to  calculate  how  fatal  its  effects  might  have  been 
to  Christianity  j  for  one  very  important  circum-' 
stsmce  distiiiguishfes  Julian  from  all  the  former 
persecuting  Emperors.  It  has  already  been  ob- 
served, that,  among  all  the  pagan  Emperors, 
very  few,'  if  any,  had  been  persecutors  from  per- 
sonal inclination.  Some  of  them  were  favour- 
ably disposed  to  the  Christians ;  and  others  were 
indifiTerent  about  the  niatter,  and  would  never  have 
turned  their  attention  to  the  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity, had  they  not  been  influenced  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  priests,  and  other  interested  persons. 
Julian,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  persecutor  from 
principle.  He  had  been  educated  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  had  not  only  apostatized  from 
its  doctrines,  but  manifested  the  most  rooted  aver- 
aon  against  Christianity,^  which  he  had  already 
begun  to  take  the  most  dicisive,  and  apparently 
the  most  effectual  measures  to  extirpate.  From 
such  an  enemy  the  church  had  reason  to  expect 
a  more  determined  and  persevering  hostility  than 
from  these  pagan  Emperors,  who  had  no  person- 
al enmity  ^.gainst  Christianity,^  or  its  professors. 
The  death  of  a  man,  in  so  critical  a  moment,  may, 
therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  a  distinguished  link 
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in  that  my$t€;rious  chain  6f  oauses  atid  effbM 
:wbicb  constitutes  the  plan  of  Divine  Providenoe« 
It  is  impossible  to  calculate  exactly  the  posMbte 
effects  of  moral  causes.  It  is  evea  <l]fficult  to 
develppe  thdr  actual  consequences^  throu^  aH 
their  vfuious  combinaticms.  Had  not,  howet^^ 
the  circumstances  of  the  modern  worid  been  in^ 
fluenced  by  the  events  which  took  plwe  in  the 
reign  of  Constandne,  and  by  die  disasfSrou^  late 
of  Julian,  we  mjght,  at  this  day,  have  bended 
the  knee  before  the  gods  of  pag^m  Reme^  0r 
prostrated  ourselves  before  the  Wpde^,  *Thor» 
and  other  grim  idols  of  the  northern  nations. 

It  may  be  remarked,  tha;t  if  Julian;  had  appoint- 
cd,  or  the  army  elected  another  Empero?,  of 
principles  equally  averse  to.Chrisu^ty,  hisidiracb 
would  not  have  dispelled  the  iSt9r4n  lybich  wa^  ga*^ 
thering  in  the  Christian  horizpp ;.  but  Jjolian-s 
superstitious  npipioi^,  that  |)is  untin^ely.fate  was  a 
mark  of  the  wrath  of  th.e  gpc^^  woi^Id  mi  {^e^- 
sume  to  incur  their  further  djsple^sui;;^,  by  pre^ 
suming  to  nominate  a  succ^^pr ;  and  Jpviaf^  19. 
Christian  officer,  was  elected  Epapapr.j  w^p,  ifi 
the  perishing  situation  of  tl^e  dr^yy  MT^  obliged 
to  conclude  a  disadvantageous  peace  with  Per^. 
and  to  purchase  a  $afe  retreat  t>y  t\\^  ce^^ion  of. 
Mesopotamia,  the  strong  city  pf  Ni&ib%  &c. 
We  are  not  informefl  of  aay  ofagisction  being  ^^e 
against  Jovian's  religipw  by  the  soldiers,  porh^yp, 
we  any  historical  ^ocuipent^  whereby  to  jncye, 
whether  the  Christians  or  the  Pagans  composed 
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th«  majority  of  the  araiy»  k  k^,  ko^etcr,  ctr- 
Cain,  t^at  a  very  great  numbej  6f  Qirfcdans  senr* 
ed  Airiider  the  bsmners  of  Julian^  the  a^iK>wed  ene- 
my of  Christianity,  as  a  numereus  maas  of  pagaas 
fallowed  thestaiidard  of  Constaiitine^  the-wbter-' 
ter  of  their  re%ioa  ;  and  as  we  have  already  ofak 
served  it  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  ihat^iM^  revolt 
of  the  pagaBs  ev^er  happened  im  the  time  of  Con- 
st^ntine,  so  it  appears  equally  rematkable,  that 
the  Christians  never  manifested  any  disposidon  to 
o}^)ose  the  measures  of  .Julian.  It  ieesis  as  if  the 
doctrines,  of  noti-redatance  and  pas^e  obedience 
had  been  the  common  creed  of  both  Christians 
and  Pagans,  in  that  early  age* 

The  Emperor,  Jovian,  dying  soon  after  his 
ele(^kM;i,  and  ihc  concliisicm  of  the  peace  with 
Persia,  Valeminian,  another  Christian  comman- 
der^ vas  decorated  with  the  hnperial  purple,  and 
associatted  his  brother  Valens  as  his  colleague  in 
the  empire,  assigning  to  him  the  eastern  part, 
wfaik  he  himself  ruled  the  west.  In  the  rdgn  of 
Valens  a  singular  event  took  place,  which  is,  by 
manyjudidous  historians,  esteemed  the  first  step 
in  5the  subversion  of  the  empire.  ITie  Huns,  a 
Tartar  nation,  being  driven  out  of  thdr  own 
country  by  the  Siempi,  after  a  number  of  migra- 
tions, came  like  a  torrent  upon  the  Goths,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Cfanube.  The  country  being 
subdued,  an  immense  crowd  cff  Goths  presented 
themselves  on  the  banks  of  that  river,^  requesting 
9n  asyluni  in  the  Roman  dominions.    This  be- 
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kig  granted,  on  condition  of  delivering  up  their 
arm«  and  thdr  children  :  the  children^  at  least 
those  of  rank,  were  accordingly  delivered  up  as 
hostages ;  but  through  the  mismanagement,  or 
malpractices,  of  the  Roman  governors  of  those 
provinces,  they  tecre  suffered  to  retain  their  arms. 
The  number  of  Goths  who  passed  the  Danube, 
on  this  occasion,  was  computed  at  about  ^00,000 
armed  uien,  with  their  wives  and  children  along 
with  them.     Another  army  of  Goths  then  appear- 
ed on  the  banks  of  the  river,  requesting  an  asylum : 
this  was  refused,  but  they  passed  without  leave, 
*  and  being  ill  supplied  .with  provisions,  all  the 
Goths  united,  and  commenced  a  war  against  the 
empire ;  and,  after  various  skirmishes,  the  Em- 
peror Valens,  although  his  nephew  Gratian  wa$ 
on  his  march  to  join  him,  being  unwilling  to 
share  his  glory  with  another,  gave  battle  to  the 
Goths  in  the  plains  of  Adrianople,  and  was  total- 
ly defeated.     The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Romans 
was  exceeding  great,  and  this  defeat  was  consi- 
dered as  the  most  severe  stroke  they  had  felt  since 
the  battle  of  Cannae.    The  Emperor  Valens^  was 
never  more  seen.,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been, 
consumed  in  the  flames  of  a  cottage,"  where  he 
bad  taken  refuge,  A.  D.  378. 

After  this  dreadful  disaster,  Theodosius,  a  na- 
tive of  Spain,  was  made  Emperor  of  the  east,  and 
|a  four  years  and  a  half  terminated  the  Gothic 
war,  in  which  he  displayed  consumtnate  abilities 
and  prudence.     The  Goths  had  lands  assigned 
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them  in  the  Romsoi  provinces,  wd  submitted  to 
the  Roman  government ;  but  wer^  governed  by 
their  own  laws,  forming  an  Imperiwn  in  Imperio. 
Theodosius  was,  in  every  respect,  a  second  Con«. 
srantine»    Like  bim^  he  rendered   the  empire 
triumphant  over  all  its  enemies,  extinguished  in- 
testine commotions,   and  established   orthodox 
Christianity  upon  a  solid  basis ;  and  finally,  in 
imitadon  of  his  example,  divided  the  empire  be- 
tween his  two  sons,  Arcadius  and  Honorious;  as- 
signing to  the  former  the  eastern,  and  to  the  lat- 
ter the  western  part.     This  was  the  last  and  fatal, 
division  of  the  Roman  empire,  which,  from  that 
period,  is  generally  distinguished  by  writers  as  two 
separate  and  independent  states ;  and  this  seemft 
to  have  been  ^the  leading  cause  which  precipitated 
its  downfal.     The  two  different  monarchies  into 
which  the  Roman  empire  was  now  divided,  grad- 
ually became  strangers  to  each  other,  and  even 
regarded  each  other*s  prosperity  with  a  jealous 
eye.     When  the  western  empire  was  hard  pressed 
on  every  side  by  the  northern  invaders,  the  eastern 
empire  seemed  quite  unmoved  by  its  calamities, 
and  made  no  effort  to  avert  its  impending  doom. 
This  alienation  appeared  more  visibly  in  every  suc- 
cessive reign ;  and  after  a  long  train  of  disasters, 
of  which  the  melancholy  narratives  have  crowded 
the  ensanguined  page  of  history,  Rome,  so  long 
the  mistress  of  the  world,  fell  a  prey  to  Gothic 
plunder,  while  Constantinople  appeared  totally 
unconcerned  at  the  event.     Before  the  imperial 
^ty  was  rabsacked,  by  foreign  enemies,  the  west- 
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em  en^nre  had  long  ghewnjetvrjr  symptom  of  9 
declining  sditey  yet  the  immense  &bric  fidi  ffnd^ 
ualty,  and,  amidst  the  general  dilapidation,  k  waa^ 
for  a  consid^^ble  time  propped  by  the  valmxr  and 
discipline  of  the^army*     The  Roman  legions  gave 
many  checks  to  the  barbarians ;  but  no  vigor  ead«t^ 
ed  in  the  administration,  and  the  imperial  courts 
through  the  impulse  of  pusillanimity,  shut  itself 
up  in  Ravenna,  a  place,  which  impassable  marshes^ 
on  every  side  rendered  inaccessible  to  an  enemy*.  ^ 
In  that  impregnable  situation  the  shadow-  of  im« 
perial  greatness  was,  during  some  time,  preserved  j 
but  the  whole  empiref  exhibited  a  deplorable  scene^ 
of  anarchy  and  disaster,  one  province  after  another  ; 
iUling  a  prey  to  the  northern  invaders,  who  pour- 
ed by  iimninerable  swarms  into  the  empire,  and 
wii06e  number^  defeat  and  slaughter  never  seemed 
to  dimmish. 

While  the  pageanty  of  state  was^  in  soinc 
degree,  kept  up  at  Ravenna,  and  the  imperial 
court,  in  that  inacccssiMe  situation,  surrounided;: 
by  vast  morasses,  consulted  its  own  security,  the 
rest  of  Italy  was  ravaged  by  the  enemies  of  the 
empire.  Alaric,  the  Gothic  chief,  having  made 
peace  with  the  eastern  empire,  on  condition  of  • 
being  constituted  master-general  of  the  eastern 
IHyrium,  was  imnlediately  proclaimed  king  of 
of  the  Visigoths,  A,  D.  398,  and  two  years  af- 
t^r  invaded  Italy  ;  but  was  defeated  at  PoHentia 
by  Stilicho,  the  Roman  general.  Italy  was  nex;t 
invaded  by  Rhadagasins,  another  northern  chiefs 
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who  ladd  siegfe  to  Florence,  and  threatened  Rome 
itself.  This  invader  was  also  defeated  and  slain 
by  Stilicho,  and  his  whole  army  exterminated^ 
A.  D»  406.  Thus  th6  remains  of  Roman  dis- 
dplme,  while  any  energy  was  left  in  the  gbvem- 
m^t  to  call  it  into  actioti,  proved  an  overmatch 
in  the  field  for  the  numerous  hosts  of  the  barba-* 
rilms.  But  it  seemed  thkt  the  imperial  court  i-ush- 
ed  upon  its  own  destruction.  Stilicho  was  sup- 
planted  at  the  court  of  Honorius,  and  treacher- 
ously slam,  A.  D.  408.  Thus  fell  that  great 
general,  whose  military  achievements  rivalled 
dlose  of  the  greatest  heroes,  Rome,  in  her  most 
briUiant  ages  of  martial  glory,  had  ever  produ- 
ced, and  who  had  long  been  the  chief  prop  of 
the  tottering  empire,  and  the  guardian  angel  of 
the  imperial  city.  Alaric  immediately  renewed 
the  war,  and  laid  siege  to  Rome.  For  that  time, 
however,  he  accepted  a  ransom,  and  retired, 
receiving  5000  pounds  weight  oi  gold,  30,000 
pounds  weighl»  of  silver,  4000  robes  of  silk^ 
(which,  in  that  age,  was  of  an  immetise  value) 
and  3000  pounds  weight  of  pepper,  which  was, 
at  that  time  valued  at  15  denarii,  or  ten  shillings 
sterling  per  pound.  Alaric,  however,  under 
what  pretext  is  not  known,  returned  the  next 
year  to  the  sdge,  but  again  retired.  He  after** 
wards  beseiged  Rome  a  third  time,  and  at  last 
took  smd  plundered  the  city,  carrying  away  the 
immense  wealth  which  had  been  accumuhited 
within  its  walls  by  so  long  a  series  of  successftil, 
war.  Thus  imperial  Rome,  which,  had  employ- 
R  r 
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and  hid^o  JoQgit^agmd  tbe  4f«imt€t^g  mH^mf 

^for  ks  fbm)4atioQ.  Alarj^  sioon  ;i^  4kd^  i» 
4he  vigor  of  his  i^^  ^nd  hi^  bmhfet^  Aiioishmy 
baog  .eliQCtipd  )dDg  of  tfee  Goths,  cQAidib(}Qd  |l 
.peace  mth  jthe  ^^^ire ;  ao4  ^viipg  f  va^^i^^ 
Jiaiy,  aiid  it^stfined  Pl^ci^i^  si$ter  i^f  |^i^  jj^^i^g- 
«or  lionQiivs,  ^^jrched  mto  X^au)^  wh^f^  kfi 
£>ttodq4  the  Gx^c  kiDgdom  x>f  l^lt^Qul/t^j^^^ 
\vhich  copppiised  the  provinces  «it)^^d  t^stjf;^ 
ifaeLpire  ai\dd2e£rsyix>iuie,  a^d  )9^a^  ^rw^urj^ 
«ioeiced  to  t|ie  kiogdon^  of  ?r^<^  l^y  Pp^t 
^e  first  Chnstij^  kiag  of  4l^  X^oun^^     /    , 

A  gleam  of  tranquitily  now  seeo^ed  tpsi^fiifp. 
the  declining  eaxpiifdi  bux  its  ov^j^hro^  §11^ 
wtittsn  in.  the  Viql)^-3  of  Dkxne  PrQyi4<Pf:#. 
Its  great  Gdtliic  ^iemy  ix^  <no;¥!r  cony^fi^  jig^ 
a  £riend  wd  aUy^  but  Ixosts  of  .^e^fes  js^lsjfL 
poured  in.  The  period  pf  lime  w<j|i4^  ^ 
tween  A.  D.  345,  and  A.  J>.  4519  WU  moifc- 
cd  by  the  sanguinary  reig^  pi  M^  1^  flf 
tile  Hi)ns.  This bvidber  oi^thie  bun^tm  ri^:^  ibvc- 
jry  .where  ^read  borror  and  4esQ}atsiw.  H^M- 
tacked  the  eastern  eggtpke,  and  F^j^ed  its  pr^omi* 
cesjto  tJieyery  pt^  of  Constiujjin^..  A..Qi44#. 
Afi£rina]pngp^ce^ith  tba|:efz^p^  il^^^4c!|d 
fiaul,  and  laid  4ege  tp  Orlejinj,  Jk^  plulns  pf 
Cfaaions,  in  Gbampagoe,  zxft  repde^ ^td  ^nipiii^  fc^ 
the  most  dreadful  and  destructive  K;Qnlli/c  t  jecorited 
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ur  history,  where  thekins  of  the  Hiftw  received  a 
signal  ddbatby.ar  confederate  Roeiaq  and  Gothic 
army,  Qommi^ed  by  the  general  Mdus^  and 
Thebddric,'  king,  of  the  Gothit  kingdom  of  Thou- . 
loused  Htstorians,  although  they  difiier  in  their 
^taceoients  of  pai^ticuiars^y  ail  agrecin  representing, 
thte  bodftle  as- the  most  horrit^  scene  of  butchers- 
em- (Kspltfyedon^  the  military  thdatre  of  the  world. 
The  lowest  calculation  makes  the  loss  on  the  side 
of  the'  Hons,  amoum  to  rjoyooo ;  but  most  his- 
tdrialh's'  state  it  at  a  much  greater  mraiber*  The 
r(*stkds>  Aittila,  wh  ose  title  of  the  scourge  ol  die 
Almfghi^y  was  perfectly  appit>priate  to  his  cha«: 
racter,  notwithstanding  this  bloody  defeat,  ancf 
Ibss,  ^6dhr  aftef  iityad^  Italy,  and  extended  his 
rivag^  to  ttMs  ve¥y  gates  of  Rome.  He  died 
ijlMiin'sbbuit  ar  year  afterwards,  in  the  full  strength 
and  vig{>f  of  bisr  age,'  by  the  breaking  of  a  blood 
veiMj^  A;  IK  45».  Thus  theworld  ina  deliv- 
ered from  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  destroyers 
of  mankind  that  ever  disgrkced  the  page  of  his- 
tb¥y.  It  is  now  impossi%le  to  determine  the  lim- 
its of  AttflaV  kingdom ;  but  it  iff  supposed  that 
he  had  united  the  greatest  part  of  Germany  smd^ 
PbHuld^  as  5j^etl  a»  liungary  and  the  ancient  Ds^ 
dii  undfer  His  dbmmions.  It  appears,  however^ 
tfiaf  bis-  empire  had  Men  sounder  after  his  deaths 
as  nbne  of  hi^  succesMfs'  hinr«  mtide  ai^  figure 
i*  Mstox^y. 

.    • 

ki^estf  dil^astrotir  times/  the  crimes,  as  well 
as  tbemi^otitunes  of  the  Romknr,  seemed  to  ex? 
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ceed  all  bounds.  The  Emperor,  Valentinian  the 
Third,  stabbed  with  his  own  hand  the  Patrician 
j£tius,  the  last  support  of  the  empire,  to  whom 
it  owed  the  prolongation  of  its  existence.  Valen^ 
ijnian  was  himself  assassinated  at  a  review,  about 
a  year  after  he  had  committed  this  rash  crime* 
He  was  the  last  of  the  race  of  the  great  Tbeodoi^ 
sius.  iEtius  had  broken  the  formidable  power 
of  Attila,  in  the  memorable  conflict  on  the  plains 
of  Ghalons ;  but  the  enemies  of  Rome  were  not 
extirpated  by  that  defeat,  nor  by  the  subsequent 
death  of  that  destroyer.  Generic,  king  of  the 
Vandals,  took  and  laundered  Rome,  A.  D.  455. 
From  the  death  of  Vadentinian  the  Third,  A»  X). 
455,  to  A»  D.  476,  the  empire  still  dn^ed  on 
a  lingering  existence,  under  nine  successive  Em- 
perors, until  Odoacer,  chief  of  the  Heruli,  sat 
down  on  the  throne  of  the  Caesars,  and  put  a  fi* 
nal  period  to  the  existence  of  the  western  empice. 

If  we  peruse,  with  attention,  the  histories  of 
those  calamitous  times,  and  examine  the  compli- 
cated tissue  of  circumstances  which .  occasbn^d 
the  subversion  of  the  most  extraordinary  a^ 
wonderful  political  structure  the  world  has  eyer 
seen,  we  shall  find,  that  a  variety  of  causes  cca- 
curred  to  produce  this  great  effect.  The  luxury 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  despotism  of  the  impe* 
rial  government,  might  break  the  martial  s.pirit 
of  the  peqple,  and  render  them  less  fit  for  mili- 
tary achievements.  This  is  more  than  a  bare  sup- 
position. It  e^dently  appears  to  have  actually 
been  the  case.     During  the  latter  ages  of  the 
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en^pir^y  r^^koning  from  therdgn  of  Comrnodus^ 
the  suength  of  the  empite  had  been  often  ex« 
bau&ted,  and  much  6f  its  best  blood  spilt,  in  fruit* 
lees  contests  among  its  rulers.     These  causes, 
undoubtedly,  contributed  to  effect  the  downfal 
o£  the  empire;  and  a  variety  of  other  causes,  too 
numerous  to  examine  in  detail,    and  some  of 
them,  perhaps,  at  this  dme,  totally  unknown, 
or  at  kast  difficult  to  investigate,  undoubtedly 
entered  into  the  combinadon.    The  division  qf 
the  empire  into  two  separate  states,  however,  ap^ 
pears  to  have  been  the  principal  internal  cause  of 
its  dissolution.    Perhaps,  however,  np  system  of 
politics,  no  military  disctpHne  or  copfage,  could 
have  prevented  the  destruction  of  the  Colossal 
fabric.    .  An  external  cause  existed,  which  would, 
perhaps,  in  process  of  dme,  have  surmounted 
every  obstacle,  and  overcome  all  opposidon.   The 
aadons  of  the  north  had,  ever  since  the  time  of 
Marius,  been  formidable  enemies  to  Rome^    At 
'  that  period  the  republic  had,  with  the  Cimbri, 
one  of  the  most  dango'ous  wars  in  which  it  was 
ever  engaged,  and  which  was  not  terminated 
"Without  an  incredible  slaughter  of  the  enemy. 
-During  the  prosperous  times  of  the  empire,  the 
Rom^ui  name  was  a  restraint  on  their  daring-and 
enterprizing  spirits ;  but  on  every  favorable  op- 
portunity they  recommenced  their  predatory  in- 
rcmds  into  the  frontier  provinces  ;  and  although 
in  every  war  they  were  repulsed  with  great  loss 
of  men,  tbey  incessantly  renewed  their  incursions. 
Those  nations,  Reading  a  simple  and  hardy  life^ 


igmmm  6f  tbM>  m»  of  tM^iiAfimi  i^fkkh  <k>fi^* 
IiMea«E|u^lHted  #kll  ^^A^A^^  aftd"  ^  \m 

tMr  iittMttifigrmimbahr  soukehed  m  tins  frottAr 
tl^oar  of  die  nottb;.  and,:  antimtKlt  by  ar  foviag^ 

ttUf  ^i^^ktra^^  p«^  to  dhiigf^l'^:  to\»t»tii  tbe 
^)te  ^^i»  and-  gf^ifti*  dlhfidt^  ofr  t&d  trnrs^ 
scftfthiflrM^  psMs  <^f  eh^  ^idbe.  But  tha  dbimmon^ 
d#  RdflEie^  ascMdkg.fmm  die  £dplMra^$  tontiKr 

iitilis^  bamfiP  tb  thdf  f^gniete/  aaid^<»>]ii&ed:  t&eia 
i&  tb^  coimtiid^  ofi  tto  ildirttit  of  tilttr  Rhine,:  did 
Iknaiie^^  aikd^  ihe^  Ea^inxe  Mii  By  the  i^iyai) 
4»i?ltt^v«:d#  dvi;  iueff^e  of  die  hsmmt  spe- 
d^  4teide  naidoiiiB  most  hafv%  nuddpKdd  ii^p 
fiiBt  ^  tDd^'  tbek  imdyiksifcdr  state,  idust^  ]»!  |ko<^ 
e6s8  of  dnK,  hlive  been'  nedekskated  to  o^en*  saiA$ 
pasiage^for  the  di«chirgfe  f^ibam  $\ip€t(h&m^mA*^ 
btVB.  YUi taaffaiways^ beea dx? cam^ hr  adf^ uneU 
vfflsodrnadoHs  ;  afid  fifoni  th^  earli^  peAodrof 
aiMsqahyv  kikory  ftrmhlieg'  ^neeesaive  imtastam 
of^  thbungistridfts  of  die  iia!Ptfaei«^nadofl»  tuwanfc 
tlie  f^mp^rate  dim^tteof  die  sottttu  In  .^vei^ 
c^ntiy  ditf  doit(;»$^vytt  stid)i^teiit(^  hr  only 
^  lim^^  ifomb^df  hitedMtfiitnd,'  and<  thSs  t^aap- 
^  tiiAf\k^PtckiM^  gns&ter  or  Idss^ili  ptV^potdon 
m  k^  miXLt^l  ferdlfi^'  m  conjtmctkm'  vridi  the  temt- 
ptfi^cqre  of  tUc  cfimate,  and  the  pcrfecdon^  of 
^ticHlture.'  WHeneverthejtopuladon'i^isGii^ias- 


j^  spppoFtiqg  the  ^vperal^A^i^^t  .f«ip9Jl^n  j^hi 
M4u.cQi&Q}ed  ;    si^d  ^  €W  jQ»t^  he  jdQft^ft)r)r 

4iice  ,oiriJi^Q».e  cottmrAc^  io^poft^  ^  <^  ^i^JIKtt 

In  dyiiizcd  coumries  we  find  inMiufaQtiu^s  we 
an  iJafivhaMstitdc  sounoe  <of  vf/s^idxy  by  wfaicb  tb^y 
;yftCTablpd  to  dtaw  fcom  .other  countries  that  wb- 
^eziioe  sdikbihdr  ova  doe^  not  su|^l>y#  W^ 
^ee  tl^  jexempU&ed  in  ifaUaxid^  ai^  loapy  xadisr 
{laxts ;  and,  indeed)  in  all  icomaierdal  and  m^ma- 
£u:turiiigxx>uatries,  and  large  towns,  where  a  gr^at 
juffnlt^OT  of  peopl.e  are  crowded  .wi&in  a  narroiw 
«pace,  liiiere  nothing  for  sustenance  is  produced^ 
and  ^  every  thin^  is  £ound  plentifol.  The  open 
4£imntry,  being  wdl  cultivEited  by  industrious  has- 
Ixmdmeii,  produces  pore  i^ian  is  sufficient  ht  the 
«i£A>sista3ce  of  the  cuitivators ;  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  populous  towns,  coilacting  by  tirajicy  or 
fsdsiicadng  by  their  ingenuity  aiul  industry,  audi 
dnngs  as  the  peasant  has  need  x)f,  draw  thsir  mb- 
^jgrence  from  the  i)ver(dus  prodsuee  xxf  the  open 
coiimry,  ezIiS)iting  a  pictuse .in  miniature  of  tbe 
tcafic  carried  <m  between  comma-dal  countries, 
by  whscfa  the  wants  of  one  are  jsup{died  out  of  die 
sdperfiui^  of  another.     But  uncivilized  n^itioQs 
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hare  not  these  resources,  and  consequently,  when 
%  dieir  populatiim  increases  beyond  a  certain  ptointf 
tliej  must  have  recourse  to  em^ration.  From 
these  considerations  it  appears,  that  the  northern 
naticms  must,  sooner  or  hter,  hare  broken  in  up- 
on and  overturned  the  Roman  empke;  which, 
by  the  immense  extent  of  its  frontier,  everfwhsTc 
presented  an  obstacle  to  their  progress.  This 
must  have  happened,  unless  those  nations  had  a- 
dopted  the  arts  of  civilized  society ;  or  else  their  su- 
perfluous numbers  must  have  been  successively 
cut  gS  in  wars  with  the  Romans.  Tl^  physical 
and  moral  circumstances  of  the  case  admitted  xao 
other  alternative.  The  vast  countries  expending 
northward,  from  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the 
Euxine,  comprehending  Germany,  Poland,  Rus- 
sia, Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  fonped  an 
immense  nursery  for  the  human  species.  The 
more  northern  nations  moving  southward,  and 
overwhelming  the  more  southern  tribes,  resem- 
bled a  vast  deluge,  wave  c/!mpelling  wave  in" 
continual  succession,  until  the  great  mass  of  bar- 
barians was  accumulated  upon  the  Roman  fron- 
tier, as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Goths  and 
the  Huns,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Valdis. 
During  the  latter  ages  of  the  empire,  those  in- 
vasions had  followed  one  another  in  almost  con- 
tinual succession.  We  have  seen,  that  in  the  reign 
of  GalUenius,  the  empire  seemed  to  be  verging 
towards  its  dissolution.  It  wasy^'at  that:  tioie, 
.preserved  from  destruction  by  the  consunidte  abil- 
ities, and  vigorous  efforts,  of  those  warlike  £tn-^ 
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jNgrors  Claudius^  Frobus,^  smd  Aiirelian ;  .aodita 
gri^kUi^ss,  maintaiaed,  with  difficMlty^  by  Dipcl^  ^ 
aiaa,  Maxaj^,  Galerius,  an4  others.    Oonstan- 
tine  iiad  regtoredi  it  40  ibe  higbiest  pit^h  of  it9ifyT¥  -, 
mar  power  and  jraade^r,  and  hi$  great  ouUtar  j  , 
fame)  with  the  iieal  <^  af^ar^nt  energy  ^f  hi^ 
gmerniamt,  reetfain^  the  attempts  of  all  the  ene- 
mies of  Rome^ .  i&at  in  the  joint  rei^  of  Val^ijh 
ti&^and  Yalens^  the  Gotbt^  and  other  sauc^^ 
c^  tbciKMth,  nene^ed  tlieir  invasions  ;  and,  dn^ 
ring  a  ^ce  of  almost  a  whole  c^tury,  scarce- 
ly esvef  ceased  from  alla]dl)g  the  empire  in  ev^ry ; 
pointy  the  whole  length  <>f  the  northern  frootiei^y 
from  the  moufh^of  the  Rhine  to  that  of  the  Da^ 
nube»    The  eastern  empire  firmly  maiatainiog  it- 
setf  afp^tist  the  invaders,  they  almost  al)  turned 
thekarms  agaioist  the  west,  until  the  Roman 
power  sunk  under  their  reiterated  attacks^  and  the 
imperial  city  itself  fell  a  prey  to  the  invaders^  To 
have  tnaiatained  the  Roman  empire  a|^st  such 
swarms  of  enemies,  it  ought  to  have  remained 
undividedy  and  |he  Emperor  should  always  have 
been  a-  Claudius,  or  a  Probus,  ap  Aurclian,  ,or  a  ^ 
Gonstantine* 

We  have  observed  the  wealth,  the  luxury,  and 

splendor,  and  endeavoured  to  estimate  the  extent 

and  population  of  Rome,  while  in  the  zenith  of 

her  greatness.     Of  her  state^  in  those  unprosper- 

ous  times  of  her  declining  power,  it  is  somewhat 

difficult  to  form  a. conjecture,  whether  the  impe- 

^  rial  city  had  much  declined  in  opulence  and  lux- 

S  s 
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ury,  between  the  rcign  of  Hieodosius  the  Great,. 
«nd  its  capture  by  Alaric,  k  not  easy  to  deter-* 
mine.  Ir  is,  however,  natural  to  suppose,  that 
this' must  have  been  the  case,  andthat  the  decline 
of  the  metropolis  must  have  accompanied  the  ge-^ 
neral  decline  of  the  empire.  By  the  loss  of  its 
provinces,  one  after  another,  and  consequently 
its  tributes,  not  only  the  empire  would  suffbra 
great  defalcation  of  revenue,  but  the  RcMsancfti- 
zens,  of  whom  the  poorer  sort  had  been  mun*-  * 
tained  by  the  tributary  donations,  must  have  bit 
a  great  <leficiency  in  their  supplies.  Many  of  the 
grandees  of  Rome  would  lose  their  estates  in  the 
pforinces  occupied  by  the  enefaiy ;  but  yet  we  do 
not  find  that  the  luxury  of  that  city  was  much  dU 
minished,  at  least  during  a  considerable  time.  In 
a  city  where  the  principal  wealth  of  the  world 
had  been  concentrated,  a  great  derangement 
might  take  place'  in  public  affairs,  aiid  likewise 
a*  great  diminution  of  private  opulence,  before' a- 
a*  luxurious  people  would  dispfey  any  ^visible 
syhiptorris^jf  po\'erty.  Besideis,  it  is  ho  improlMkv 
ble  ^coiljectut-e,  that  many  of  the  opulent  indi- 
viduals, in  the  provinces  exposed  to  the  inroads' 
of  the  enemy,  would  remove  their  property,  4ihd 
take  refuge  in  the*  capital  ^  which,  besides  the 
gfatification  of  every  desire,  held'but  also  a  pros- 
pect of  security  ;  and  on  that  account  a  consider^ 
able  part  of  the  remaining  wealth  of  the  empire 
would  be  concentrated  in  the  imperial  city,  which, 
for  that  reason,  would  not.,  perhaps,  exhibit  symp- 
toms of  decline  so  early  as  the  provinces.     It 
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Oiay^  hpwevar^  without  2Uiy  hazard  of  foitning 
^  erropeoufi  coi^ture,  be  supposed,  that  Rome 
must  haLve  declined  ever  after  Constantinople  was 
made  the  seat  of  government,  akhough  it  contain- 
ed 48,302  houses  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  six- 
ty years  aftertheremoval  of  theimperial  residence, 
iltig  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  a  number  of  the 
opulent  and  ambitious  citizens  of  Rome  would, 
on  that  occasion,  leave  the  old  metropolis  and 
remove  to  Constantinople,  especially  as  Constan- 
tine  hdd  out  great  inducements,  by  the  grant  of 
^states,  and  oth^  privileges,  to  such  as  fixed 
their  residence  in  his  new  capital.  If  we  consider 
also,  that  Ravenna,  after  the  imperial  court  of 
theT  western  empire  had  been  removed  thither, 
grew  a  flourishing  place,  by  the  afflux  of  the 
great  and  opulent  Romans';  and  that  its  impas- 
sable barrier  of  morasses  held  out  a  greater  pros* 
pect  of  security  than  the  metropolis  itself;  one 
cannot  hesitate  to  conclude,  that  Rome  must  have 
exceedingly  declined  from  her  former  wealth  and 
splendor,  before  it  finally  fell  a  prey  to  Gothic 
plunder. 

In  regard  io  the  general  manners  of  the  Ro- 
mans, we  can  only  observe,  that  they  had  exceed- 
ingly, degenerated  under  the  imperial  government. 
We  find  still  mpre  evident  marks  of  that  degen- 
eracy during  the  period  which  followed  the  reign 
of  Constantine,  Scarcely  any  instances  of  Roman 
patriotism  are  to  be  found  in  the  succeeding  reigns, 
and  the  public  spirit  seems  to  have  been  extinguish- 
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ed.  Want  of  energy  in  the  goverametit,  and  hxsi* 
urjr,  eflfeminaqr,  and  a  general  depravity  of  man- 
ners among  the  {ieopk  in  that  age,  characterized 
the  Roman  empire. 

Having  delineated  a  view  of  the  Roman  emf^re^ 
in  its  declining  state,  and  traced  the  events  which 
preceded,  as  well  as  the  causes  which  produced 
ks  ddimfal,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  defer,  to  another 
opportunity,  an  investigation  of  the  state  of 
rdigion  during  the  above-menti<med  period.  I 
shall,  dierefore,  conclude,  at  present,  with  sub* 
scribing  mysdf. 

Sir,  ycHur's  &c. 

J.  B.. 


LETTER  XVIIT. 

The  religious  history  of  the  Romaii  empire, 
after  the  death  of  Constantine,  merits  attention. 
The  state  of  religion,  true  or  false,  is  an  important 
subject  in  the  history  of  the  human'mind.  Every 
thing  must,  therefore,  be  peculiarly  interesting 
that  relates  to  a  system,  which,  to  this  day,  influ- 
ences the  political  and  moral  world,  gives  a  par- 
ticular direction  to  our  ideas,  and  forms  the  basis 
of  our  hopes.  No  sooner  was  Constantine  depos- 
ited in  the  tomb,  than  his  favorite  council  of  Nice 
began  to  lose  its  authority  and  influence,  and 
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Arianism  became  triumphant.  The  orthodox 
jiarty  was  discountenanced,  and  almost  all  the  great 
ecclesiastical  dignities,  throughout  the  eastern  em- 
pire, were  conferred  on  the  Arians.  We  have 
already  observed  the  dangerous  situation  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  reign  of  Julian,  and  its  providential 
deliverance  from  persecution,  by  the  fell  of  that 
Emperor  in  the  Persian  war.  From  that  period 
no  pagan  was  ever  decorated  with  the  imperial 
•purple ;  but  Valens,  the  eastern  Emperor,  adhered 
strongly  to  Arianism,  and  persecuted  the  ortho- 
dox. After  the  disastrous  &te  of  Valens,  at  the 
battle  of  Adrianople^  in  the  Gothic  war.^  the  great 
Theodosius  was  elected  Emperor  of  the  east.  He 
firmly  adhered  to  the  orthodox  faith  of  the  trinity, 
and  deprived  the  Arians  of  their  ecclesiastical 
preferments,  beside  other  rigorous  proceedings 
against  them ;  and  if  he  did  not  extirpate,  at  least 
he  entirely  subdued  that  heresy,  which  never  more 
lifted  up  its '  head  in  the  Roman  empire.  This 
Emperor  becoming  sole  master  of  the  Roman 
world*,  abolished  idol  worship  in  every  part  of  the 
empire;  and,  in  his  reign,  the  Roman  senate 
embraced  Christianity,  A.  D.  388.^ 

During  a  period  of  forty  years,  which  had 
elapsed  from  the  death  of.Constantine  to  the  tri- 
umph of  orthodoxy  under  Theodosius,  Constan- 
tinople had  been  the  seat  of  Arianism;  and  the 
faith  of  the  emperors,  the  prelates,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  that  metropolis,  was  rejected  in  the  theo- 
logical schools  of  Rome  and  Alexandria.      The 
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celebrated  Athanadus^,  bishop. of  Alaxandtia^ 
from  whom  the  Athanasian  creed  taker  its  name, 
was  the  strenuous  assertor  of  rtie  Catholic  doc- 
trine of  the  trinity,  and  suffered  many  perseco* 
tions  on  that  account.  Religious  controversy 
was  the  grand  object  of  att^tion,  and  the  pre* 
vailing  taste  among  the  lazy  multitude  of  Conv 
stantinople ;  and  not  only  the :  mechanics,  but 
even  the  very  slaves,  were  all  profound  theolo* 
gians,  and  pretended  to  investigate  the  mystery  of 
the  trinity,  and  the  incomprehensible  nature  of  the 
Supreme  and  Eternal  Being.  Thehistory  of  the 
church,  dtiring  this  period,  exhibits  a  disgusting 
scene  of  faction,  persecution,  and  anaxchy;  bishop 
condemning  bishop,  and  synod  condemning  sy- 
nod, with  all  the  virulence  of  pride  and  fanad- 
cism. 

The  e^levation  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  to  the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  Constantinople,  A.  D«  380, 
marked  the  triumph  of  the  orthodox  party.  The 
Emperor  Thebdosius,  himself  conducted  Giegory 
through  the  streets,  and  placed  him  on  the  ar- 
chiepiscopal throne,  and  the  Arians  were  expelled 
from  the  churches  by  military  force.  As  soon  as' 
the  archbishop  began  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  the 
trinity,  and  the  divinity  of  Christ,  a  motley  band 
of  monks  and  vagabonds  assaulted  the  churchy  and 
were  not,  without  difficulty,  compelled  to  retire. 
Theodosius,  in  order  to  cut  off  all  pretext  for  dis- 
pute, or  doubt,  concerning  those  profound  ques- 
tions of  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Persons  of  the 
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trinity,  assembled  at  Constantinople  a  council  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  bishops,  in  which  the 
theological  system  of  the  council  of  Nice  was  il- 
lustrated andi  explained ;  and  the  Divinity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  concerning  which  some  doubts  had 
arisen,  was- established  as  an  essential  article  in 
the  creed  of  the  Christian  church.  This  council 
of  Constantinc^le  ranks  as  the  second  general 
counci},  and  completely  established  and  explained 
the  orthodox  faith  of  the  trinity.  In  the  reign  of 
Theodosius,  and  that  of  Arcadius,  his  son,  seve- 
ral great  characters  flourished  in  the  Christian 
church,  particularly  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and 
Julian  Chrysostome,  both  of  them  successively 
archbishops  of  Constantinople.  The*  corruption 
of  language  is  visible  in  most  of  the  Latin  fathers 
of  that  age ;  but  the  composition  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen  and  Chrysostome  are  deemed  equal  to 
the  most  elegant  models  of  attic  eloquence; 
Chrysostome  especially  has  always  been  esteemed 
the  most  elegant  writer,  as  he  certainly  was  the 
most  eloquent  preacher  of  all  the  primitive  fathers. 
He  was  origmally  a  priest  of  iLatioch,  and^  after 
he  was  made  archbishop  of  Constantinople  he 
was  persecuted  and  driven  into  exile  by  the  Em- 
press Eudoxia,  A.  D.  404 ;  not  without  an  insur- 
rection of  the  people  in  his  favor,  which  he,  not- 
withstanding, disapproved,  and  with  difficulty 
dispersed.  This  great  man  died  in  exile,  A.  D. 
407,  and  his  relics  were,  with  great  solemnity, 
translated  to  Constantinople  by  the  Emperor, 
Theodosius  the  Second,  A.  D.  438. 
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After  tbe  reign  of  Theodosiufi  die  Great  trnd 
e£Fected  the  depression  of  Arianism,  the  orthodox 
faith  of  the  trinity  continued  to  belfae  creed  of  the. 
whole  Roman  emfire.  The  Goths,  wd  sev^i^ 
other  nations  bordering  on  the  Roman  aiipire^ 
had  alrealy  been  wholly,  or  in  :part,  converted, 
eo  the  Christian  faith ;  but  as  they  had  received 
their  religion  principally  from  the  Aariaas,  who 
had  been  expelled  by  the  orthodox  party,  in  the 
reign  of  Constantine,  or  by  the  nmsionaries  of 
Constantinople,  during  the  reign  of  the  Arian 
Emperors,  his  successors,  the  reUgion  they  hpid 
embraced  was  Arianism.  In  consequence  of  the 
persecution  of  the  Arians,  under  Theodosius,  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  bishops,  and  other  clergy, 
who  refused  to  subscribe  the  articles  of  feith  dicta* 
ted  by  the  councils  of  Nice  and  Constantinople, 
a  great  number  of  those  churchmen  took  refuge 
among,  the  Gothic  nations,  where  their  doctrines 
were  looked  upon  as  the  true  creed  of  the  Christi- 
an church..  These  expelled  ecclesiastics  wa'e  well 
received  among*  the  barbarous  nations,  revered 
as  sufferers  in  the  cause  of  region,  and  met  with 
extraordinary  jsuccess  in  the  propagation  of  their 
dbctrines  ;  so  that  Arian  Christianity  became  the 
religion  of  all  the  northern  nations,  who  were 
converted  before  the  subversion  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Thus  omitting  the  different  sects,  whkh, 
from  time  to  time,  made  their  appearance  in  the 
churchy  and  have  been  stigmatized  with  the  name 
of  heresies,  it  may  suffice  to  remark,  that  the 
Christian  world  was  divided  into  two  great  par- 
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deB»  theorthodox  and  tbe  Amn8 ;  the  one  fttsert- 
ing  the  divinity  of  Christ,  with  the  co^quaUty 
and  co-esBentiafity  of  the  Dhrine  Pertcms  of  thtf 
trinity  \  and  the  other  teaiching  the  subordination 
€^  the  Son,  and  the  essential  superiority  of  the 
Father.  The  former  was  the  creed  of  the  wes* 
tetay  and  the  latter  that  of  the  eastern  empire, 
fronii  the  rdgn  of  Coostantine  to  that  of  Thcodo* 
sius ;  mid  after  that  period  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  the  trinity  was  the  fietkh  of  the  whole  Roman 
world)  and  Arianism  therettgion  of  all  the  other 
latiolis  whidi  had  endnraced  Cfaristkoiity ;  until 
after  the  subversion  of  the  empire^  when  they  be.* 
gan,  ote  after  another,  to  embrace  «he  Roman 
religion,  and  adopt  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  in 
eon^oradty  to  the  decreies  of  the  councils  of  Nice 
and  Constantinople. 

birthe  ages*  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  an* 
order  of  men  aroee,  who  have  made  a  eonspieu* 
am  figure  on  the  political^  as  well  as  mUgious 
dMatre  of  the  world,  and  whose  nations  of  serving 
dbe  Deity  form  a  distinguished  sokI  striking  featmre 
in  the  history  piF  the  human  mmd.  In  that  tre- 
mendous period  of  persecudon^  which  commenc- 
ed in  the  joim  reign  of  Dioclesian  and  Maxknin» 
a  new  mode  of  professing  the  Christian  rdiigion, 
and  of  practising  its  precepts,  began  to  take  place 
in  the  church.  Anthony  jmd  Paul,  two  Egyp- 
^an  hermits,  had  some  time  before  sequestered 
themselves  from  the  world,  and  devoted  their 
Kves  to  contemplation  and  prayer  in  the  desats  of 
Tt 
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Thebais.   Sev)eral  others,  either  desirous  of  avoid- 
mg  the  horror$  of  persecutioa»  or  of  shunning 
the;  snares  of  a  sinful  M^orid,  or,  perhaps,  through 
a  natural  inclination  for  a^contempbtiye.  life,  re- 
tired to  the  deserts,  separating  themselves  from 
the  ^society  of  men,  in  order  to  enjoy  an  iminter- 
rupted  cpiii;nui>ication  with  the  Deity.    Anthony 
collected  a  number  of  those,  and  united. them  in 
regular  societies,  about  A.  D* ,  305.    A  great 
liumber  of  person^,  of  a  pious  apd  contemplative 
mr])of  ipind,  embraced   this  way  of  Ufe^  and 
spm^  of  them  adopted'^exceedingly .  strict  and  ri- 
gproiii;».rMles,  believing  a  life  of  voluntary  mortifi- 
cation to  be  .an  acceptable  homage  to  the  Su- 
pi^eme  Being.     To  trace,  the  origin,  or  examine 
the  rules  and  institutions  of  the  various  religious 
orders,  which  were,  at  different  periods,  esta- 
blished in  the  church,  would  far  exceed  the  limits  ^ 
appropriated  to  a  genieral  view  of  the  history  of 
uifkukind^.    It  suflSce^  to  observe,  that  in  the  reign 
of  Constantine,  and  his  successors,  the  ascetic 
Ufe  gre\y  into  a  prevailing  mode,  and  monasteries 
were  established,  by  Hilarion,  in  Palestine,  abo|it 
A.  D,  328;  at  Rprae,  A.  D.  341  ;  by  Basil,  in 
Pontu^,  A.  D.  369-;  by  Martin,  in  QauJ,  A.  D. 
370 ;  and,  after  .^  short  time,,  in  all  parte  pf  the 
Christian  world..     These  religious,  hy  their  real 
or  apparent  Sfuactity,  soon  grew  into  great  repute. 
They  were  drawn  from  their  solitudes,  and  intro- 
duced ipto  large  cities  and  towns,  and  had  superb 
monasteries  founded  for  their  abode,  with  magni- 
ticent  churches  erected  for  the  celebration  of  di- 
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Vine  sertice*  In  process  of  time,  piety,  or  super- 
stition^ endowed  those  fouiklations,  with  great 
revenues  and  possessions.  Thus  those  pious  de- 
votees, who  Jiad  renounced  the  world,  and  made 
a  vow  of  poverty,  became  masters  of  vast  posses- 
sions ;  and  although  individually  poor,  possessing 
all  things  i%common,  they  formed  wealthy  com- 
munities. 

In  speaking  of  a  class  of  religious  persons, 
which  rtiake  a  distinguished  figure  in  history,  it 
may  not,  perhaps,  be  deemed  unpardonable  to 
outrun  the  order  of  time,  and  to  anticipate  some 
remarks,  which,  although  they  might  be  post- 
poned to  another  period,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  uni- 
formity in  the  subject,  can  be  no  where  better 
placed  than  here.  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive, 
that  how  great  soever  might  be  the  veneration  in 
which  the  monastic  life  was  held  some  centuries 
ago,  it  is  not  much  adapted  to  the  taste  of  mo- 
dem times.  Those  nations  which  have  embraced 
the  reformed  religion,  have  entirely  rejected  all 
monkish  institutions.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
countries  they  are  much  less  respected  than  for- 
merly. In  most  of  those  countries  their  number 
is  considerably  diminished.  In  France  they  are 
totally  abolished.  And,  if  we  may  hazard  a  con- 
jecture, from  existing  appearances,  there  will 
scarcely  be  any  monastery  found  remaining  in  any 
country  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion,  at 
the  end  of  the  present  century :  nor  is  there  much 
room  to  doubt  of  their  abolitiofi^  in  process  of 
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time^  amoQg  those  of  the  Greek  churchy  which, 
in  that  particular^  will  probably  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  that  of  Rome.  In  regard  to  the  merits  of 
these  institHtions,  many  reasons  are  alledged 
against  their  propriety,  some  founded  on  good 
grounds,  and  others  erroneous  principles  and 
misrepresentations.  A  candid  enquirer  wiU^ 
however,  examine  and  judge  impartially,  without 
passion  or  prejudice,  and  endeavour  to  view 
things,  not  through  the  medium  of  party  s|4rit, 
but  in  their  true  light  and  native  colours. 

In  order  to  investigate  the  propriety  of  monas- 
tic institutions,  we  mu£t  consider  them  both  in  a 
religious  and  a  political  point  of  view,  as  they  re- 
gard the  worship  of  the  Almighty,  and  as  they 
are  connected  with  the  interests  of  society.  In 
regard  to  the  religious  worship  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  monastic  inistitutions  seem  to  be  wholly  a 
matter  of  indi&rence.  That  infinite  Being,  who 
pervades  the  universe,  and  fills  immensity  with 
his  presence,  may  be  worslupped  in  all  places, 
and  in  every  situation,  within  the  walls  jof  a  nu)- 
aastery,  or  amidst  the  civ>wd  of  a  city,  in  the  tu- 
mult of  a  camp,  or  apiidst  the  splendor  of  a  court. 
Neither  the  retirement  of  the  cbtster,  nor  thie 
bustle  of  the  crowd,  can  facilitate, or  impede  his 
acceptation  of  the  sincere  homage  of  his  creatures. 
If,  therefore,  a  company  of  persons  can  agree  to 
associate  themselves  together,  in  or4er  to  employ 
their  time  in  contempbition  and  jH'ay^r,  under 
such  rules  and  r^ulations  as  thidy  think  appro^ 
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priate  to  ^uch  a  situation^  and  conducive  to  tbdr 
mutual  convenience^  such  a  measure  cannot,  on 
any  principle  of  religion,  be  condemnable,  any 
inore  than  literary  or  other  societies ;  but  they 
are  not,  in  any  respect,  essential  to  religion,  and 
perhaps,  very  little  conducive  to  its  general  inte* 
i^ests. 

Monastic  institutions,  whentimpartially  consi- 
dered, without  any  bias  of  party  prejudice,  ap* 
pearing  a  matter  of  total  indifference  in  regard  to 
rdiigion,  it  remains  to  examine  how  far  they  may 
appear,  in  a  political  view,  conducive  to  the  be- 
nefit of  society,  or  detrimental  to  its  interests, 
which  must,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  on  the 
different  circumstances   of  different    ages  and 

Religious  houses  have  often  been  represented 
as  the  asylums  of  indolence,  and  the  monks  as 
persons  leading  a  life  useless  to  society.  This*  ar- 
j[ument  is  plausible  in  appearance,  but  fallacious 
in  fact,  because  founded  on  a  representation, 
iwbich,  being  understood  as  universal, '  is  errone- 
ous. Admitting,  however,  the  representation  to 
i)c  true,  as  it  certainly  is,  in  psprt,  we  must  like- 
vrise  observe,  that  religious  houses  are  not  th^ 
4on]y  asylijms  of  laziness  in  a  state.  How  many 
^uch  asylums  are  there  not  formed  in  private 
iamiiies?  The  crowds  of  domestics  composing  the 
jnednues  of  the  gr^t  and  opulent,  in  every  coun- 
try, are  (rf  little  service  to  th«  public,  except  by 
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contributing  to  the  general  consumption  of  the 
produce  of  the  country,  and  thereby  helping  to 
give  activity  to  industry  and  commerce ;  and  the 
monks  contribute,  in  the  same  manner,  to  stimu* 
late  the  activity  of  society.  In  every  country, 
and  under  every  political  system,  there  are  great 
numbers  of  individuals  who  do  not  employ  them- 
selves in  any  useful  labour.  Every  man  is  not 
obliged  to  labouf.  Those  who  have  property 
and  possessions  sufficient  to  support  them,  and 
even  to  enable  them  to  live  in  an  elegant  manner, 
will  seldom  employ  themselves  in  cultivating  t}ie 
lands,  or  confine  themselves  to  the  manufacturing 
loom,  for  the  sake  of  making  their  labours  bene- 
ficial to  the  public.  From  this  principle  of  rea- 
soning, which  uniform  experience  shews  to  be 
just,  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  lands  annexed  to  the 
moijasteries  did  not  maintain  lazy  monks,  they 
would  maintain  lazy  laymen.  But  the  monastic 
possessions  cannot,  any  more  than  the  estates  of' 
lay  proprietors,  be  cultivated  without  labour ;  and 
consequently  they  must,  like  all  other  lands,  sup- 
port industrious  husbandmen,  as  well  as  lazy 
monks.  Mankind  are  too  prone  to  be  carried 
away  by  first  thoughts,  without  stopping  to  make 
serious  reflections.  If  we  were  certain  that  every 
person  in^  those  religious  houses,  would,  if  he  was 
abroad  in  the  world,  employ  himself  in  something 
beneficial  to  the  public,  it  would  be  well  if  no 
such  places  existed ;  but  this  is  very  far  from 
being  certain.  In  every  country  there  are' num- 
bers of  persons,  whose  time  and  talents  are  stiU 
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kss  usefully  employed  than  those  of  the  monks, 
it  is  supposed,  that^  before  the  revolution,  the 
number  of  refigious,  of  both  sexes,  in  the  con- 
vents of  France,  was  not  less  than  two  hundred 
thousand.  All  these  were  unemployed  in  aiiy 
thing  useful  to  the  state ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
there  were,  perhaps,  twice  as  many  persons  in 
that  country  as  useless  to  society  as  they,  and 
much  less'  inoffensive.  The  number  of  reOgious 
houses,  in  France,  was  certainly  very  gfeat ;  but 
if  many  more  Frenchmen  had  been  employed, 
some  years  ago,  in  contemplation  and  prayer,  it 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  no  worse,  either  for 
themselves,  or  for  Europe.  In  England  itself 
there  are,  undoubtedly,  many  thousands  of  per- 
Kin^  who  would  be  better  employed  in  a  convent, 
than  they  employ  themselves* 

The  general  representation  of  the  monks,  is  an 
indolent  and  useless  class  of  people,  is  a  false  de-. 
^lineation  of  character.  That  many  of  them  are 
persons  of  that  description  is  not  to  be  doubted ; 
but  others  of  them  are  to  be  ranked  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent class.  The  monks  not  only  were  the  pre- 
servers of  learning,  amidst  the  barbarism  of  the 
Gothic  ages ;  but  many  of  them  have  been  great 
promoters  of  modern  science,  and  actively  instru- 
mental in  the  revival  of  learning,  and  in  dispelling 
the  gloom  of  barbaric  ignorance,  which,  during 
so  mahy  centuries,  enveloped  the  powers  of  the 
human  intellect.  Had  not  the  monks  collected 
and  preserved  what  remained  of  the  universal 
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wreck  of  fiteramre,  aU  anckait  leanMQg  woidii 
have  been  irretrievably  k»t,  ami  the  history  ol" 
ancient  tii&es  forgotten.  We  should  have  ^fui^ 
ed  the  corapondons  of  the  poets  and  orators  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  those  noble  specimens  of  ge- 
nius and  eloquence,  which  we  so  much  admire, 
had  they  not  been  preserved  and  truisoutted  to  us^ 
by  the  monks ;  who,  on  this  account,  are  to  be 
legaided  as  benefactors  to  mankind,  and  con»» 
dered  as  an  cnderof  men  possessiDg  aclaimta 
the  giatidxle  of  posterity.  ^  ^ 

'The  disorders  prevalent  in  oony  reUg^kiua 
houses  faavebeenexlAitedby^omewrkersinthe 
daikest  coloars :  yet  we  have  incontestible  histo-^ 
xical  authoiiiy  to  prove,  that  somcof  die  jBoaka 
were  pious,  as  well  askamcd;  and,  in  both  these 
respects,  ornaments  to  the  age  in  which  they  livedo 
and  to  human  nature.  That  many  cf  them  have 
been  otherwise  is  equally  uAquesiionabie.  This 
is  die  case  in  all  comonmities  of  men.  A  mHiiar 
ry  corps  is  not  to  be  condemned,  because  diese 
may  happen  to  be  soane  cowards  in  it^  nor  the 
morak  of  a  wfaok  nation  impeached,  because 
snue  male£u:t83rs,dse  by  the  hand  of  the  execu- 
doner.  That  all  the  monks  were  pious,  or  that 
aU  the  mms  were  cha^s,  reason  forbids  us  to  bc^ 
Ueye;  but  it  would  be  equally  unreasoDable  and 
uncharitable,  to  suppose  that  ibey  wcae  all  iniiF* 
pious  and  unchaste.  Prejudice  ought  not  so  fatr 
to  influeuce  our  judgment,  as  to  i^iduce  us  to  im- 
plicate a  vvhole  coinmumty  in  the  cximiaaUtyjof 
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sooae  of  kg  meiobers ;  and  sound  reasoning  ought 
not  to  be  led  astray  by  the  &lse  colouring  of  mis* 
xepr^sentation.     We  ought,  in  all  ca&cs,  to  judge 
impartiaJly,  and  examine  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion, before  we  give  unqualified  approbation,  or 
proceed  to  an  indisc;riminate  censure  of  our  £d* 
low-raoruls,  of  what  sect,  party,  or  denomina* 
tion  soever  they  may  happen  to  be.     Upon  thp 
whole,  ir  appears  that  monastic  institutions,  not 
being  founded  tipon  any  divine  precept,  consti* 
tute  no  part  of  r^gligion,  and  consequently  cay. 
(mly  be  regarded  mei'ely  as  human  institutions; 
and  that,  like  other  potioc^  and  civU  establish^ 
coehts,  their  propriety  M.d  m^t  ougbt  to  be  es- 
timated   according  to  their  adaptation  to  hnmi^L 
circumstances,  in  different  ages  and  .countrie;fu. 
Viewing  them  in  this  light,  they  might  be  well 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  tim^s  in  wtiich 
they  flourished  most.;  but  they  certjainly  are  not 
fio  to  the  circuoistances  of  modern  times.     It 
aeems,  indeed,  that  durii]^  t;he  Gothic,  and  thof^ 
called  the  middle  ages,  when  the   whole  Chris- 
tian world,  or  at  least  that  part  of  it  which  con- 
stituted the  western,  or  Latin  church,  was  invoU 
ved  in  barbarism  and  unlettered  ignorance,  and 
agitated  with  perpetual  commotions  ;  when  the 
ii^cessant  alarms  of  war,  and  the  general  military 
state  of  Europe  deprived  its  inhabitants  of  the 
leisure,  as  well  as  the  inclination  to  cultivate  the 
sciences,  and  addict  themselves  to  those  studies 
which  enlighten  and  embellish  the  human  mind.  - 
"When  such  were  the  circumstances  of  the  Chris- 
Uu 
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tiari  world,  it  seems  to  have  been  highly  proper, 
that  an  order  of-  men,  separated  from  the  bustk 
of  the  world,  and  secured  by  the  public  venera- 
tion  from  the  apprehension  of  violence,  were  left 
iai  leisure-to  attend  to  the  improvement  of  the  hu- 
man  intellect,  to  preserve  the  remains  of  ancient 
learning,  and  to  instruct  the  ignorant  multitude. 
The  secular  qlergy  were  too  much  embroiled  in 
the  commotions  df  those  turbulent  and  unsettled 
times,  to  turd  their  attention  to  literature  and  the 
sciences ;  and  hardly  any  things  could  have  been 
better  calculated  for  that  purpose,  in,  such  times, 
than  mcmastic  institutions ;  but  as  such  dmes  no 
longer  exist,  those  establishments  are  now  of  no 
utility,  and  very  probably  will  soon  be  universally 
abolished. 

With  this  general  view  of  the  religious  aspect 
of  the  Christian  world,  as  it  exhibited  itself  du- 
ring the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  death 
of  Constantine  and  the  subversion  of  the  western 
empire,  I  shall  conclude,  by  assuring  you,  that 
with  unfeigned  respect, 

1  am,  Sir,  your's,  &€• 

JB. 
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SIR, 

In  compliance  with  your  desire  J  again  pre- 
sent to  you  a  train  of  observations  and  reflections 
which  will  give  you  but  little  pleasure ;  for  not  ' 
inany  reflections  of  an  agreeable  kind  can  arise 
from  the  period  which  now  offers  itself  to  our 
contemplation.  After  the  subversion  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  a  gloomy  period  succeeds,  which 
seems  to  form  a  vast  chasm  in  the  history  of  the 
human  mind.  From  that  memorable  epoch  to 
the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  the  history  of  Europe, 
during  a  period  of  more  than  three  centuries,  dis- 
plays a  continued  scene  of  bloodshed  and  anar* 
chy.  The  pages  of  history  recoiint  nothing  else, 
during  this  dark  and  calamitous  period,  but  the 
incessant  and  bloody  revolutions  which  took  place 
in  the  kingdoms  and  states  which  the  northern 
nations  had  formed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
empire ;  and  the  writers,  who  treat  of  those  times, 
crowd  their  narratives  with  ill-authenticated  de- 
tails of  battles,  seiges,  treasons,  and  assassinations, 
which  are  not  worth  the  attention  of  posterity, 
any  further  than  as  they  serve  to  exhibit  a  gene- 
ral view  of  the  formation  of  the  kingdoms  and 
states  of  modern  Europe.  The  Goths  had  estab- 
lished their  kingdom  in  Spain,  about  A.  D.  472; 
and  Clovis  established  the  French  monarchy  about 
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the  end  of  the  fifth  century.    The  Saxons  had 
entered  into  England  so  eatly  a$  A.  D.  440. 
And  the  sixth  century  is  distinguished  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Saxon  heptarchy  in  this  coun- 
try ;  the  conquest  of  Burgundy  and  Acquitain  by 
the  French,  and  the  complete  establishment  pf 
the  French  monarchy.     The  kingdom'  of  Idoacer, 
in  Italy,  was  conquered  by  Theodoric,  king  of 
the  Goths,  who  was  subsidized  and  commissioned 
by  the  court  of  Constantinople,  and  reigned  king 
of  Italy  under  the  sanction  and  authority  of  the 
eastern  Emperor,  to  whom  he  acknowleilged  him- 
self a  vassal.       llieodoric  is  represented  as  a 
prince  of  great  political  virtues,  but  so  ignorant  <rf 
letters,  that  he  could  not  sign  his  name.     Italy^ 
however,  flourished  under  his  reign:  he  preserv- 
ed the  Goths  and  Italians,  as  two  distinct  nation^^ 
reserving  the  former  for  the  employments  of  war, 
and  the  latter  for  those  of  peace.     On  the  death 
of  Theodoric  his  kingdom  devolved  upon  his 
beautiful  and  accomplished  daughter,  Amalasoti- 
tha,  whose  exile  and  death  happened  A.  D.  535. 
Theodoric  had  reigned  under  the  saifction  of  the 
imperial  court  of  Constantinople,  and,  although 
king  of  Italy,  had  always  acknowledged  him^df 
the  ally  and  dependent  of  the  eastern  cmjMW; 
but. after  the  exile  and  death  of  his  daughter,  the 
Goths  of  Italy  refused  to  acknowledge  the  para- 
mount authority  of  the  imperial  court,  and  re- 
nounced all  dependence  on,  and  connection  with, 
the  empire.     Justinian  then  reigned  over  the  east, 
and  dispatched  his  general,  Belisarius,  into  Italy. 
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Betisarius  entered  Rome,  where  be  %rds  besiegedby 
the  G6th8«  His  gallant  and  almost  incredible  de- 
fenc^of  the  city,  with  cmly  5000  veterans,  againista 
numerous  army  of  Goths,  commanded  by  Vitiges, 
their  king,  during  the  spaceof  a  whole  year,  A.  D. 
537,  is  deemed  one  of  the  mdst  signal  military  ex» 
pioit^  recorded  in  history;  although  it  may  not  be 
unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  our  account  of  it  k 
somewhat  exaggerated,  as  it  is  related  by  Proco- 
pius,  an  author  partial  to  the  interests  and  the  fame 
of  Belisarius.    The  military  achievements  of  that 
great  general  are,  however,   sufficiently  authen* 
ticated  to  immortalize  his  name.  BeUsarius  made 
many  daring  and  successful  sallies  out  of  Rome, 
^  and  the  Goths  are  said  to  have  lost  30,000  men  in 
one  general  assault.  They  were  obliged  to  raise  the 
siege  on  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops  from  Constant!* 
nople.     BeUsarius  at  length  subdued  the  Gothic 
;  kingdom  of  Italy,  Vitiges,  their  king  surrendering 
on  conditbns,  was  sent  toConstantinople,  and  Jus* 
tinian  assigned  him  for  his  maintenance  a  rich  es- 
tate in  Asia  minor  ;  and,  on  his  conforming  to  the 
Attianastan  creed,  conferred  on  him  the  rank  of 
patrician  and  senator,  wh  ich  still  continued  as  hon- 
orary titles,    in  the  empire.     Gulimer,  king  of 
the  Vandals,' had  also  an   ample  estate  assigned 
him,  but  could  not  enjoy  any  honorary  title,  that 
being  incompatible  with  his  professing  Arianism. 
The  Goths  agsoh  revolted  under  the  command 
of  Tetila,  whom  they  had  elected  king,  on  which 
BeUsarius,  a  second  time,  entered  Italy,  Rome 
was  taken  by  the  Goths,  A.  D.  546,  andreta- 
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ken  by  Belisarius,  A-  D.  548.  Belisarius  being 
recalled,  Rome  was  again  captured  by  the  enemy. . 
The  command  of  the  army  of  Italy  then  was 
conferred  on  Narses,  the  eunuch,  a  person  of  con* 
siimpiate  military  skill,  and  the  most  daring  cour- 
age. This  general  defeated  and  $lew  Tedia,  the 
Gothic  king,  and  made  himself  master  of  Rome, 
4^  D.  552.  He  also  defeated  arid  slew  Tdas, 
who  had  succeeded  Tetila,  asking  of  the  Goths, 
A.  D.  553.  Immediately  after  followed  a  for- 
midable invasion  of  Italy,  by  the  Franks  and  Al- 
temwni,  whose  vast  armies  poured  in  like  a 
deluge;  but  those  invaders  were  defeated  by 
Narses,  with  prodigious  slaughter,  A.  D.  554. 
Italy  was  thdh  made  a  province  of  the  eastern  or 
Byzantine  empire,  and  a  government  established 
under  the  denomination  of  the  exarchate,  of 
which  the  eunuch  Narses,  who  had  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  the  most  signal  display  of  military 
r^ents,  and  dauntless  courage,  was  the  first  ex- 
arch. The  long  and  bloody  series  of  reiterated 
invasions  and  repulses,  of  founder,  desolation, 
and  butchery,  which,  from  the  rdgn  pf  Honorius, . 
in  the  west,  to  that  of  Justinian,  in  the  east, 
during  a  space  of  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
desolated  Italy,  and  fill  the  volumes  of  the  his- 
torians of  that  caiamitious  period,  would  rather 
deserve  to  be  buried  in  eternal  oblivion,  than  to 
be  recalled  to  the  remembrance  of  after-ages,  did 
not  a  cursory  view  of  them  contribute  to  shew 
the  gradual  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire,,  with 
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the  scenes  of  war  and  slaughter  which  took  place 
before  the  northern  nations  could  establish  their 
dominion  on   the  rums  of  that  colossal  power. 
The  history  of  these  times,  however,  among  all 
its  disgusting  scenes,  exhibits  some  great  and  ex- 
traordinary characters,  which  merit  a  place  in  the 
memory  of  posterity  ;  particularly  the  Emperor 
Justinianj  and  his  celebrated  generals,  Belisariiis 
and  Narses.     Fortune  seems  to  have  singled  out 
Justinian  in  an  extrordinary  manner,  as  the  ob- 
ject of  her  favors.     He  owed  his  elevation  to  his 
uncle  Justin,  who  was  bom  of  an  obscure  fami- 
ly of  peasants  in  Dacia;  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Danube,  ahd,  with  two  other  peasants  of  the  same 
village,  deserting  the  profession  of  husbandry,  aiid 
with  a  scanty  provision  of  biscuit  in  their  sacks,  tra- 
velled to  Constahtihople,  to  try  their  fortune  in  that 
cajHtal,  which  was  then  the  central  point  of  human 
action,  and  the  most  conspicuous  theatre  for  th^ 
display  of  every  kind  of  talents.     There  is  not, 
perhaps,  in  the  history  of  mankind,  any  thing 
more  agreeable,  or  more  striking,  than  the  exhi- 
bition of  extraordinary  characters,  and  the  dis- 
play of  those  singular  vicissitudes  which  have 
marked  the  lives  of  some  extraordinary  persona- 
ges,  who  seem  to  have  been  selected  by  the  Di- 
vine Providence  to  act  a  distinguished  part  on  the 
great  theatre  of  the  world.     Justin,  on  his  arrival 
at  Constantinople,  was,  by  reason  of  his  strength 
and  stature,  received  into  the  body  gu^ds  of  the 
Emperor  Leo.    Under  the  two  succeeding  reigns 
Justin  emerged  from  poverty  and  obscurity  Jo 
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weakh,  and  promotiofu  Having  distinguished 
himself  in  the  war  against  the  Peraians,  his  mexit 
advanced  him  to  the  successive  ranks  of  military 
preferment.  He  ¥^as  at  the  last  dignified  wkb  tUe 
title  of  Senator,  and  obtained  the  comniai^  of 
^e  imperial  guards.  Being  in  this  favorable  ^t- 
iiation,  at  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Anastassius 
be  seized  that  opportunity  of  raising  himaelf  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  eastern  empire ;  ^d,  by^ 
tteansof  his  advantageous  post,  and  his  influoKc 
<yverthe  soldiery,  seated  himself  on  the  imperial 
ihrone,  at  the  advanced  age  of  sixty-eight.  |us-> 
tin  like  Theodoiic,  king  of  Italy,  was  totally  illit- 
aerate ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  dixrumstanoe 
somewhat  singular,  that  two  of  the  most  jx>wer- 
iul  contemporary  mofiarchs  in  the  worlds  were 
•wholly  ignorant  •cf  letters :  jmtin  drew  his  ne- 
phew, Justinian,  from  the  same  village,  and  the 
same  obscure  employment  «i  which  he  himself 
had  been  bred.  Thus  was  that  fortunate  youth 
drawn  out  of  rustic  obscurity,  and  ackneWledgeii 
as  presumptive  heir  of  the  eastern  empire,  ifc 
received  an  excellent  literaTy  education  at 
Constantinojfle,  and,  with  every  advantage  in  his 
favor,  ascended  the  imperial  throne  on  the  .death 
of  his  uncie.  By  the  conquest  of  Italy  and  Africa,  ^ 
he  gave  to  the  eastern,  or  Byzantine  empire,  ah 
^aggrandizement  and  extension,  which  it  had  never 
before  possessed,  since  its  separation  from 
the  western  empire ;  and  distinguished  himself  by 
the  display  of  consummate  political  and  legislative 
abilities,  during  a  iong  reiga  of  thirty-eight,  and 
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alifoxif  dgfaty^Siree  yisars ;  exWbmng,(^cry  cix^ 
cum^tadee  cofisJtdofed,)  the  mp8t  extraordinary 
instance  of  lonfl^  cominufid  '  personal  prosperity, 
that  is,  perhaps,  any  where  ipet  with  in  hisiory. 
^yeral  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  as  Claudius, 
Pk-obus,  A^relianus,  Dioclesiaii,  Maximin,  Ga- 
lerius,  and  qth^s,  had  ris^n  from  tfaia  most  ob- 
scure condition  to  the  empire  of  the  world ;  but 
their  elevation  had  been  the  hard-earned  reward  of 
Jdi^rit,  and  sometimes  the  consequence  of  their 
jcriipes.  Those  Emperors  had  spent  the  flower 
of  their  age  in  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  a 
military  life ;  ^me  of  them,  during  a  long  time, 
isa  subordinate  sttuadons,  without  evpr  having  had 
aA  opportunity  of  obtaining  an  education  suitable 
to  the  exaliaed  station  to  which  they  were  after- 
wards; raised.  The  same  observations  may  be 
made  in:  regard,  to  some  other  Emperors  of  the 
east,  aftcx  Justiniaa,  and  particularly  Basil,  the 
Macedonian.  We  have  also,  in  the  last  century, 
seen  Nadir  Sfaah,  commonly  called,  Kouli  Khan, 
from  a  cjaptain  of  robber^,  become  the  sovereign 
of  Persia,  the  conqueror  of  the  Mogul  empire 
and  the  domineerio^  xival  of  the  Ottoman  Power. 
Ncffic  of  due  successful  adventurers  here  mention- 
ed, had  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  a 
prosperous  life,  an-d  a  glorious  reign,  like  Justi- 
fiian/  He  found  every  advantage  thrown  in  his 
way,  in  early  youth,  without  the  labour  of  ac- 
quisttion;  and,  without  exertion,  hazard,  or 
criminality,  was  advanced  from  the  lowest  state 

of  obscurity  to  the  most  exalted  station  of  human 
Xx 
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greatness^ .  which  he  held,  ivith  distinguished 
splendor  and  reputation,  during  the  course  of  a 
very  long  life.  The  hard-earned,  and  short-lived 
glory  of  other  Emperors,  who,  like  him,  had  risen 
from  obscurity,  followed  military  merit,  display- 
ed in  a  life  of  hardships  and  danger  i  but  the 
good  fortune  of  Justinian  rushed  upon  Jiim  before 
he  had  distinguished  himself  by  the  exertioa  of 
his  abilities,  and  only  served  to  dispby  his  gre9t 
talents  to  the  view  of  the  world*  To  render  Jus- 
tinian a  complete  pattern  of  human  fel^ity,  &a- 
^  ture  had  endowed  him  with  an  excdlent  genius, 
a  sound  and  vigorous  understanding,  a  robisst 
constitution,  and  almost  uninterrupted  health. 
There  are  some  writers,  who,  in  delineating  Jus- 
tinian's public  and  private  character,  endeavour 
obliquely  to  diminish  his  reputation  in  the  eyes 
of  posterity.  This  is  frequently  attempted  by  the 
enemies  of  Christianity,  with  whom  he  is  not  a 
favorite  character ;  as  he  not  only  distinguished 
his  piety  and  zeal  for  religion,  in  building. the 
superb  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  but  also,  iabeiog 
the  strenuous  assertor  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  against  all  such  opinions  as  were  stigma- 
tized with  the  name  of  heresies.  It  appears,  in- 
deed that  bigotry  was  the  greatest  and  almost  the 
only  blemish  in  Justinian's  character;  and  from 
that  he  certainly  was  not  free,  as  he  gave  himself 
no  small  trouble  in  the  vain  attempt  to  bring  all 
men  to  be  of  one  opinion,  in  regard  to  religion. 
The  most  partial  enemies  of  his  fame  acknowledge 
bis  merit  as  a  philosopher,  a  politician,  and  a  le- 
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gislator ;  as  well  as  his  acquaintance  with  litera- 
ture and  the  arts.    He  has  left  a  noble  monument 
of  his  legislative  abilities  m  his  code  of  laws,  which 
is  esteemed  the  foundation  of  the  civil  jurispru- 
dence of  modem  Europe,  although  variously  mo- 
dified, according  to  the  exigencies  of  various  cir- 
cumstances.    The  magnificent  cathedral  of  St. 
Serbia,  now  a  Mahometan  mosque,  of  which  he 
himself  was  one  of  the  principal  architects,  remains 
a  no  less  noble  monument  of  his  skill  inarchitec- 
tm'e.    |Iis  acquisition  of  knowledge  was  the  e6Fa:t 
.  of  steady  application  in  the  exertion  of  a  powerful 
l^ehius.     He  was  abstemious  in  his  diet,  and  still 
more  so  in  the  measure  of  his  sleep.     After  the 
repose  of  a  single  hour  he  frequently  arose,  and 
studied  until  the  morning.     With  an  excellent 
genius,  seconded  by  such  intense  application,  and 
such  restless  activity  of  mind,  joined  to  a  vigorous 
constitution,  and  uninterrupted  health,  during 
die  course  of  so  long  a  life,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Justinian's  intellecmal  attainments  were  very 
,  considerable.     His  political  talents  were  manifest- 
.  ed  in  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  his  wars, 
and  in  bis  choice  of  commanders,  by  whose  con- 
summate abilities  and  successful  exertions,  the 
Ot3itfaicand  Vandalic  kingdoms  of  Italy  and  Africa 
fwere  annexed  tg  the  eastern  or  Byzantine  empire, 
which,  after  the  acquisition  of  those  countries, 
wantpd  only  Spain,  France,  and,  Britain,  to  give 
It  the  fuirextent  of  the  undivided  Roman  empire^ 
irhcn  in  the  zenith  of  its  greatness. 
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.  Betisaritts  and  Narges  are  characters  scarcely 
less  remarkable,  or  iess  disdnguUh^  in  history, 
than. their  master  Justinian:  They  were  both  of 
them  of  an  obscure  original,  and  brought  up  to 
mean  employments.  Both  of  them  were  advanced 
to  great  prefermen.t,  and  signalized  themselves, 
by  their  courage  and  conduct,  in  the  most  trying 
situations,  exhibiting  an  incontestible  proof  of 
Justinian's  discernment  in  discovering  so  much 
merit  in  an  infi^rior  statiour  The  world  has  long 
been  amused  with  a  ridiculous  tale  of  Belisarius 
haying  been  deprived  of  sights  ^d  in  consequence^ 
of  ihe  confiscation  of  his  property,  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  asking  alms  in  the  street.  The  whole 
^ansaction  from  which  that  fisctipn  arose,  is,  that 
Belisarius  haying  been  accused  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  Emperor^  was  imprisoned  ^  but  being 
found  innocent,  was  in  consec^oence  liberated; 
aldioijgh  Justinian  seized  the  greatest  part  of  his 
immense  property.  It  is  surprising  that  historians 
should  delight  in  imposing  ridiculous  ^cdons  upon 
^  credulity  pf  their  readers.  > 

In  th^  reign  of  Justinian,  the  eastern  empire^ 
.^though  in  the  mmdian  of  it$  glory,  experienced, 
togteUicr  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  world,  cala- 
mities of  a  physical  nature,  whi^h  it  was  out  of 
the  reach  of  huipan  prudence  to  prevent.  Tre- 
fnendpus  earthquakes  happened  almost  ev^ry  year 
throughout  the  whole  extent  pf  the  empire  j  but 
this  reign  is  still  more  fatally  remarkable,  on  ac- 
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GQunt  of  a.dreadful  pestilence  which  is  said  to  have 
miuje  its  first  jippearaoce  in  the  neighbourhood 
pf  Pelasium,  in  Egypt,  a  city  on  the  easternmost 
branch  of  the  Nile*  This  dreadful  contagion 
spread  over  the  greatest  part  of  Asia,  Africa, 
itnd  Europe,  3md  scarcely  any  place  escaped  the 
infection*  During  the  spac*e  of  three  months, 
froitt  five  to  ten  thousand  died  daily  in  Constan- 
tinople :  many  cities  in  the  east  were  alipost  de- 
populated ;  and  in  some  parts  of  Italy  the  har- 
vest and  vintage  rolled  on  the  ground*  Thi« 
pestilence  broke  out  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Justi- 
nian's reigii,  and  was  of  such  continuance,  that 
the  contagion  was  not  extinguished  in  less  than. 
fiJFty-two  years;  so  long  was  the  duration  of  this 
calamitous  period  in  the  physical  circumstances  of 
the  human  species. 

While  the  reign  of  Justinian  constituted  the 
most  brilliant  period  in  the  history  of  the  Byzan- 
tine eioipire,  Europe  displayed  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  splendid  greatness  of  Constantinople.  Italy 
deluged  with  blood  by  the  Gothic  wars.  The 
kingdom  of  France  was  not  completely  settled ; 
and  the  Franks,  Burgundians,  &c.  in  their  various 
contests,  rendered  France  and  Germany  a  scene 
of  carnage  and  devastation ;  and  England  was  the 
'  theatre  of  continual  wars  between  the  Britons  and 
tlie  Saxons,  who  established  their  heptarchy  in 
this  country  in  the  reign  of  Justinian.  We  have 
but  little  iuformation  of  the  manners  of  those  tu- 
multuous ages  J  but  it  may,  in  general  terms,  be 
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saidy  that  they  were  barbarous,  warlike^  and  supers* 
stitious.  The  arts  and  sciences  were  almost  am^:- 
hiiatedy  and  literature  almost  extinguished,  by  thk 
northern  nations,  whose  taste  was  entirely  for 
emigration  and  conquest;  and  who  esteemed  the 
arts  of  peace  and  civilization  as  little  worth  the&r 
notice.  The  Byzantine  empire  was  the  only  part 
of  the  then  known  world  which  could,  with  pror 
priety,  be  called  civilized;  and  Constantinople, 
the  centre  of  all  that  was  great  and  esthnable-ixi 
literatare  and  the  arts.  Every  study  that  is  cal- 
culated for  the  ornament  of  the  human  mind,  and 
the  improvement  of  its  faculties,  was  neglected; 
and>  probably,  would'have  been  totally  forgotten, 
had  not  the  monks  preserved  as  much  as  could 
be  preserved  from  the  universal  wreck  of  litera- 
ture. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Justinian  the  eastena 
empire  began  to  decline  from  that  splendor  with 
which  it  shone  in  his  reign.  After  the  successive 
reigns  of  Justin  the  Second,  and  of  Tiberius, 
which  filled  up  the  interval  from  the  death  of  Jus- 
tinian, which  happened  A.  D.  565,  to  the  ac* 
cession  of  Maurice,  A,  D.  582,  a  spirit  of  fac« 
tion  and  revolt  began  to  ferment  in  Constantino* 
pie,  which,  at  last,  terminated  in  the  dq>osi<^ 
tion  and  death  of  Maurice,  and  the  election  c^ 
Phceas,  the  Centurion,  A.  D.  602.  Phoeas,  was 
in  his  turn  deposed  and  put  to  death  by  Heraclius, 
whose  reign  is  rendered  remarkable  by  one  of  the 
most  obstinate  and  ruinous  contests  recorded  in 
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liistory,  which  was  many  years  cart ied  on  between 
die  eastern  empire  and  Persia  i  the  consequences 
rof  which  proved  decidedly  ^tal  to  the  latter,  and 
nearly  so  to  the  former  of  those  two  powerful  em* 
}»re8*  This  war  between  the  Byzantine  and  Per- 
mxk  empires  is  reBiarkd)le  for  the  obstinacy  with 
which  it  was  carried  on,  and  the  extraordinary 
^orts  of  the  ccmtending  parties ;  but  it  is  render* 
ed  still  more  memorable,  by  serving  as  an  intro* 
duction  to  a  train  of,  events,  at  that  time  unfore* 
^^en  and  unthought  of,  but  which  were  shortly 
after  to  astonish  the  world.  It  will  easily  be  un- 
derstood, that  the  establishment  of  Mahometanism 
,k  here  alluded  to. 

On  the. commencement  of  the  war,  Chosroes, 
the  Persian  monarch,  had  entered  the  Byzantine 
dominions,  and  conquered  Syria  and  Palestine, 
and  sacked  Jerusalem.  He  soon  after  added 
Egypt  and  Asia  Minor  to  his  conquests.  During 
a  period  of  twelve  years,  fromA.  D.  6io,  to  A. 
D.  622 J  the  eastern  empire  exhibited  a  scene  of 
admost  unescampled  distress.  All  this  time  the 
provinces,  from  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  to  the 
suburbs  of  Constantinople,,  were  ravaged  by  the 
Chan  of  the  Avars,  who  had  subdued  the  Huns, 
and  resided  in  the  royal  village  of  Attila,  in  the 
great  pfain  of  Hungary.  A  Persian  army  was, 
during  the  space  of  ten  years,  encamped  at  Chal- 
cedon,  now  Scutari,  on  the  brink  of  the  Bospho- 
rus,  directly  opposite  to  Constantinople.  The 
general  consternation  was  so  great,  that  the  £m- 
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peror  wks  abMt  to  leave  the  dty,  5fiftd  tnifispdvc 
himself,  trith  the  treasui*es  of  the  impet-ia^  pakte, 
to  Catthagc,^  Vi^hen  the  p^triarth,  s^rdsring  kis 
flight,  led  him  to  the  altar  of  the  chwch  of  St. 
Sophia,  and  extorted  from  him  a  ddaiin  oath  digt 
he  would  Hve  and  die  with  hh  pe^^ 

HeracKtis  having  by  thfe  solemn  oath,  dn  Ac 
altar  of  the  Supreme  Being,  bound  himself  lo  the 
defence  of  his  country,  took  the  dJcisive,  but 
dangerous  meaisure  of  transporting  himself,  iwidi 
an  army,  by  the  Euxine  into  the  heart  of  Ac 
Persian  dominions ;  and  recommending  his  €hfl- 
dren  to  the  care  and  protection  of  the  people,  he 
first  made  a  descent  in  the  southern  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,  where  he  gave  the  Persians  a  signal  de- 
feat, and  returned  to  Constantinople,  in  order  to 
cairy  into^  execution  his  project  of  an  exhftiition^ 
by  the  Euxine>  against  the  Persian  territories. 
iJaving  vested  the  civil  and  military  autharitf  kx 
proper  hands,  and  given  a  discretionary  power 
to  the  patriarch,  and  senate,  to  hold  or  surren* 
der the  city,  according  to  the  exigency  df  circum- 
stances, the  Emperor,  with  a  chosen  band^  mail- 
ed from'  Constantinople  to  Trebisand  whe»he 
assembled  his  whole  army,  and  directed  his  march 
to  Tauris,  ia  Media*  Every  where  he  extinguish- 
ed the  sacred  fire,  and  destroyed  4:he  temples  of 
itie  Magi,'  demolished  the  statiies  of  Chosrees, 
destroyed  the  city  of  Ormia,  and  ^elivared 
50,000  captives.  Hq  then  carried  his  viotorious 
2^tK  to  the  ckies  of  CaM>in  and  Ispahan,  BXkd 
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t^HaUy^dd^eated  the  numerous  forces  of  the  Perr 
siatis,  Chosroes  exhausted  the  strength  of  his 
kingdom^  and.  divided  his* levies  into  three  for* 
midable  arinies  ;  the  first  marched  against  Hera* 
cims^  the  second  to  prevent  his  jujactioii  with  his, 
brother  Theodorus,  and  the  third,  being  destined 
to  act  against  Constantinople,  marched  to  Chalce- 
don. .  Qn  th^  Europes^n  side,  th^  Avars,  with 
an  ;army  of.  eighty  thousand  men,  laid  siege  to 
that  metropolis^  which  wasthen  completely  inr 
V!86l^  i  and  the  Avars  assaultied  the  city  during 
tetk  successive  days,  without  success*  Heraclius 
entered  into  .2fn  alliance  with  the  Turks,  who, 
on  this  occasion,  are  meiktioned  for  the  first  timi^ 
in  history,  and  obtained  from  them  airein^force- 
ment  of  40,000  horsemen.  Having  mustered  and 
reviewed  his  whole  army  of  subjects  and  strangers, 
a  decisive  battle  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  on  the  very  ground  where  Nineveh  is 
supposed  to  have  once  stood.  In  that  battle 
die  commander  in  chiefof  the  Persians  was  slain, 
and  their  whole  army  •  almost  entirely  cut  to 
pieces^  Heraelius,  on  that  occasion,  is  said  to 
have  performed  prodigies,  and  to  have  ^  slain 
three  distinguished  Persian  commanders  with  his 
Own  hand.  He  then  ravaged  Assyria,  and  pene- 
trated to  Dastagard,  the  royal  residence  of  Chos« 
rpes,  a  pbce  of  unparalleled  magnificence,  which 
he  plundered  and  burnt,  and  carried  devastation 
and  slaughter  to  the  very  centre  of  the  Persian 
tlomiinons.     Such  continual  disasters  excited  a 

general  revolt  of  the  Persians  against  Chosroes, 
Yy 
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who  bring  dqxwed,  Siroes,  his  son,  was  prochiBii- 
ed  king.  Siroes  then  put  to  death  his  father,  aad 
eighteen  brothers,  and  made  peace  with  Heraclius; 
in  consequence  of  whidh  the  former  boundaries 
of  the  Byzantme  and  Persian  empires  were  re* 
stored. 

The  northern  nations,  vfho  had  overthrown 
the  Roman  empire,  were  yet  in  an  unsettled 
state,  and  Europe  still  exhUxted  a  disgusting 
scene  of  barbarism  and  anarchy  ;  whik'Cpnstaii- 
QBople  was  triumphing  in  the  successful  t&:Bm»' 
tion  of  a  war  which  had  threatened  nothing  less 
diah  the  exaction  of  the  Byzantine  empire. 
This  was  the  political  aspect  of  che  woHd,  when 
th^t  empire  was  about  to  t>e  as^uled  by  dangers 
of  equal  or  superior  magnitude  to  those  from 
'  which  it  had,  by  the  most  desperate  efforts,  juat 
escaped ;  and  the  east  was  about  to  e^^hibit  scenes 
of  horror  similar  to  those  with  which  the  west 
had,  during  the  space  of  two  centuries,  become 
familiarized;  but  proceeding  from  a  more  extia^ 
ordinary  and  unexpected  c^use.  A  political,  rf- 
Ugiot^,  and  moral  phcenomenbn,  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  world,  which,  aftw  the  propaga- 
tion and  establishment  of  Cbristiaiiity,  has  had  9 
more  decided,  a  more  extensive,  and  a  moredu- 
rabjeiniioence  on  the  condition  and  ideas  of  man* 
kind  than  any  other  event  recorded  in  history. 
About  A.  D.  609,  Mahomet,  an  Arabian,  a  ha* 
tive  of  the  city  of  Mecca,  situated  not  far  from, 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  baviftg  as* 
sumed  the  name  and  character  of  a  prophet  sent 
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from  the  Aknighty,  with  an  extraordinary  tm- 
fiion,  to  reclaiih  his  countrymen  from  sabaism 
and  idolatry,  and  the  rested  mankind  from  error 
of  every  kind^  had^  by  these,  pretendons,  ex- 
cited s^idnst  himself  a  faction  of  his  feUow«*citi* 
2en^,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  obliged  to 
fly,  with  a  company  of  his.  kinsmen  and  follow- 
ers, from  Mecca  to-  Medina,  A,  D.  622.  At 
tins  place  he  assumed  the  military,  as  well  as  the 
prophetic  character,  and  having  made  msmy  con* 
verts,  assembled  together  a  determined  and  daring 
batid,  whose  courage  he  excited  by  the  promise  of 
a  paradise,  filled  with  all  manner  of  sensual  de- 
lights, to  all  his  followers ;  but  especially  to 
those  who  fell  in  his  cause:  he  assaulted  and  cap^ 
tured  Mecca,  and  subdued,  one  after  another,  all 
the  Arabian  tribes.  In  examining  and  estimating 
the  character  of  this  extraordinary  man,  the  most 
narrow-minded  prejudice  cannot  refuse  to  do 
justice  to  his  political  abilities,  particularly  his 
extraordinary  talent  of  forming  a  right  judg- 
ment of  mankind.  He  knew  the  sensual  dis- 
positicm  of  his  countrymen,  the  Arabian^,  and 
of  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  countries  j  and 
he  invented  a  paradise  exactly  suitable  to  their 
taste,  and  calculated  to  gain  them  oyer  to  his 
cause.  He  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  pro- 
pensity of  mankind  to  flatter  themselves  with  the 
hope  of  obtaining  what  they  earnestly  desire,  and 
the  accustomed  energy  of  their  endeavours  to  ob- 
tsin  it ;  and  on  those  principles  he  planned  bis 
religious  system,  in  order  to  inspire  his  followers 
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^tfa  cowage  and  resolutioti  to  carry  into  execu« 
tioh  the  project  of  conquest  which  he  had  medi* 
fdted.  Considermg  the  voluptuous  dispoahion  of 
the  people  of  those  countries,  he  allowed  poBga- 
my  to  his  followers  ;  but  strictly  prohibited  the 
pse  of  wine,  and  all  intoxicating  liquors,  to  which 
the  people  of  that  climate  had  no  very  strong  pro* 
pensity,  and  of  which  they  could  more  contented* 
ly  suffer  the  privation.  Mahomet  is  said  to  have 
adopted  this  prohibition  of  the  use  of  wine  from 
his  experience  of  the  dangerous  consequences  of 
intoidcation,  having,  on  a  certain  occasion,  been, 
surprised  by  the  enemy,  and  in  imminent  danger 
of  bdng  cut  off  with  his  little  troop,  when  his  foU 
lowers  had  been  indulging  too  freely  in  the  use  * 
of  wine.  Whether  this  circumstance  be  trucj 
and  the  immediate  motive  to  his  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  inebriating  liquors,  or  not,  it  seems  that 
Mahomet  deemed  intoxication  a  vice  which  de- 
graded  human  nature,  and  habits  of  drunkenness 
as  incompatible  with  a  capacity  for  great  under- 
takings;  and  for  this  reason  resolved,  by  takmg 
away  the  temptation,  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  so  dangerous  a  vice  among  his  followers.  Dis- 
tinguishing with  acute  and  penetrating  sagacity 
between  the  propensities  which  are  implanted  by 
nature,  and  those  which  are  acqtiired  by  habit, 
he  gave  the  most  extensive  indulgence  to  the  for- 
mer, but  none  to  the  latter.  His  religious  system 
appears  also  to  have  been  framed  on  an  extensive 
observation  of  human  circumstances,  and  a  saga- 
cious estimate  of  human  propensities,  prejudices, 
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and  general  ideas.  He  observed,  that  thebdlief 
of  one  only  God  was  the  creed  of  the  Jews  and 
Christians,  and  that  this  belief  had  triumphed 
over  all  the  different  systems  of  paganism  estab- 
lished among  the  ancients.  Although  Mahomet 
was  totally  illiterate,  he  had,  undoubtedly,  by  his 
long  arid  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  Chris- 
tians of  Palestine,  and  more  especially  by  the  in- 
struction of  his  coajutor,  Sergius,  the  monk,  ob- 
tained a  knowledge  of  the  Christian  history,  of 
the  circumstances  of  its  propagation  and  establish- 
ment,  and  its  uitimaS:e  triun>ph  over  paganism. 
He  might,  very  probably,  also  consider  the  unity 
of  the  Supreme  JBeing  as  so  rational  a  doctrine, 
that  it  could  not  fail,  in  the  end,  to  triumph  over 
every  system  of  polytheism  and  idol  worship;  aiid, 
consequently,  that  no  rehgimis  system  could  ever 
make  its  way  in  the  world,  unless  it  was  founded 
upon  that  leading  principle.  He  had  also  observ- 
ed, that  the  Christians,  although  loose  and  pro- 
fligate in  their  morals,  and  divided  into  many  dif- 
fer^it  sects  and  parties,  had,  notwithstanding,  so 
great  and  general  a  veneration  for  the  name  of 
Christ,  that  he  should  make  few  converts  among 
them,  if  he  entirely  rejected  the  belief  of  his  divine 
mission.  He,  therefore,  acknowledged  the  divine 
authority  of  Jesus  Christ's  mission,  but  rejected 
the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  his  person.  This 
latter,  indeed,  he  could  not  consistently  with  his 
plan  admit,  as  such  an  acknowledgment  would 
have  been  incompatible  with  his  design  of  setting 
up   himself  as  the  greatest  of  all  the  prophets 
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which  had  ever  appeared  m  the.  world.    Setting 
out  upon  these  principles,    Mahomet  declared 
himself  the  last  atnd  greatest  prophet  of  the  Mo^ 
High,  ordained  to  preach  the  unity  of  the  Difiae 
Nature,  and  the  true  worsh^  of  the  Supreme 
Being.     After  he  had  associated  to  himself  a  con- 
siderable number  of  followers,  and  found  himsetf 
sufficiently  strong  for  offensive  measures,  he  decla- 
red that  his  divine  commission  extended  to  the  use 
not  only  of  persuasive,,  but  also  of  compulsive 
measures  in  the  propagation  of  bis  religion*     Tl^ 
ordinances  he  published  on  that  subject  asserted^ 
that  he,  and  his  faithful  followers^,  were  invested 
with  a  right  of  makiiig  use  of  armed  fbrce,  in 
order  to  compel  mankind  to  embrace  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Koran,  or  word,  which  he  publicly 
declared  to  have  been  conveyed  to  him  from  hea- 
ven by  the  angel  Gabriel ;  and  that,  on  their  ns- 
fusal,  they  should,  if  they  were  Jew^  or  Chris- 
tians, be  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  retigi(»i, 
on  the  condidon  of  paying  tribute.     To  Pagans 
he  did  not  allow  the  same  privilege  of  Conditional 
toleration,  and  left  them  no  other  alternative  than 
conversion  or   death.     Mahomet's  arms  being 
every  where  successful,  all  Arabia  was  soon  con- 
quered ;  but  although  he  entered  into  a  war  with 
the  eastern  empire,  about  three  years  belbre  his 
death,  which  happened  in  the  .64th  year  of' his 
age,  A.  D.  632,  he  did  not  extend  his  power 
much  beyond  the  limits  of  Arabia.     His  succes- 
sor, Abubekar,  commenced  a  war  against  Persia, 
which  had  not  yet  recovered  itself  from  the  con- 
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ItifiioQ  intd  wilieh  it  had  been  thrown  b^  the  dread- 
fal  contest  with  the  eastern  empire^  in  the  reign 
of  Chosroes,  which  terminated -so  fatally  to  that 
prince,  and  to  his  kingdom.  Abubekar  died 
A.  D.  €34,  aft^^a  short  rdgn  of  two  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Omar,  in  whose  reign  of  ten 
years  very  considerable,  conquests  were  made  from 
the  eastern  or  Byzantine  empire.  Syria  was  con-, 
quered  by  Caled  and  Abu-ObcidZi  lieutenants  of 
Omar ;  and  Amrou,  another  lieutenant  of  tbfr 
same  prince,  ccmquered  Egypt,  A.  D.  638. 
These  were  fatal  strokes  to  the  eastern  empire, 
which  never  more  recovered  its  former  power  s|nd 
greatness.  The  loss  of  Egypt  could  not  buf  be 
severely  felt  by  the  people  of  Constantinople,  as 
that  country  was  always  esteemed  the  granary  of 
the  capital ;  axid  all  Syria  being  in  thje  possession 
of  the  enemy,  opened  a  way.into  Asia  Minor,  and 
laid  all  the.pos$essions  of  the  Byzantine  empire  in 
Asia  exposed  to  invasion. 

The  events  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Heraclius  exhibit  a  striking  instance  of  the  un- 
certainty of  political  science,  and  the  contracted 
sphere  of  human  foresight.  The  Byzantine 
empire  saw,  or  at  least  thought,  itself  delivered 
from  all  danger,  by  its  triumph  ovor  an  iit^)lac* 
able,  a  powerful,  and,  for  a  long  time,  a  victo- 
rious enemy  ;  by  whose  vigorous  efforts  it  had 
been,  at  one  time,  brought  to  the  verge  of  de- 
struction ;  and  Persia  was  reduced  to  so  feeble  and 
exhausted  a  state,  as  not  to  seem  likely,  at  least 
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doriDg  a  long  dmey  to  give  any  cause  of  apim* 
bension  or  alarm.  In  thk  prosperous  situation^ 
Constaoitinople  seemed  to  have  gained  every  points' 
and  to  have  reached  the  summit  of  political  hap-^^ 
piness  and  security,  by  the  entire  depression  of 
her  great  and  dangerous  rival ;  but  this  depres* 
sioQ  of  Persia  was  one  great  step  towards  the 
aggrandizement  jof  the  Saracen  empire.  The 
signal  success  of  Heraclius  against  Chosnoes,  by. 
weakening,  exhausting  and  throwing  into  confiu' 
sion,  the  Persian  monarchy,  caused  it  to  fall  a 
prey  to  the  Mahometan  Calebs ;  who,  by  the 
acquisition  of  so  vast  a  territory,  became  after^ 
wards^  more  formidable  to  the  easton  empire  than; 
the  Persians^  had  ever  been.  If  the  war  between 
Heraclius  and  Chosroes  had  not  exteiiKted  the 
resources  of  the  Byzantine  and  Persian  empires, 
the  Saracens,  in  all  probability,  would  never 
have  become  so  powerful  If  the  Persian  mon- 
archy had  continued  in  its  full  strength  and  pow- 
er, as  in  the  reign  of  Chosroes,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  that  disastrous  war,  it  would  have 
served  to  balance  the  power  of  the  Caliphate, 
which  would,  therefore,  have  been  far  less  for- 
midable to  the  eastern  empire.  When  Heraclius 
had,  by  almost  unparalleled  efforts,  entirely  bro-  ' 
ken  the  power  of  Persia,  it  might  have  been 
conjectured,  with  a  very  great  appearance  6f 
probability,  that  the  empire  of  Constantinople 
was  delivered  from  its  most  potent  and  dangerous 
enemy,  and  had  not  any  thing  •more  to  appre- 
hend on  the  Asiatic  side  ;  when,  contrary  to  all 
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expectation,  the  dej^esskm  of  Persia  g^ve  a  for- 
^da^ble  accession  of  strength  to  a  rising  power, 
which:  often  threatened  the  subversion  of  the 
eastern  empire,  and  acti^ally  reduced  its  domin- 
ions within  a  narrow  compass. 

Almost  every  scholar  is  acquainted  with  the 
story  of  the  destruction  of  the  famous  Alexandrian 
library,  by  Amrou,  after  th)e  capture  of  that  city. 
There  is,  however,  some  reason  to  doubt  of  its 
authenticity.  Eutychius,  patriarch  ^f  Alexan- 
dria, who  wrote  a  circumstantial  narrative  of  the 
Saracen  conquest,  does  not  mention  the  conflagra- 
tion of  the  Alexandrian  library ;  and  some  good 
modern  critics  say,^  that  Abulpharagius,  who 
composed  his  history  six  hundred  years  after  the 
events  and  ^t  the  distance  of  six  hundred  miles 
from  the  place  where  it  happened,  was  the  only 
author  of  the  story.  It  is,  however,  impossible, 
to  ascertain  the  documents  from  which  this  author 
compiled  his  narrative ;  and  the  silence  of  Euty- 
chius, who  was  prior  to  Abulpharagius,  although 
it  may  weaken,  does  not  completely  invalidate  the 
testimony  of  the  latter.  An  author  may  some- 
times, through  forgetfulness,  inattention,  or  ftom 
6ome  other  cause^  omit  in  his  relation  an  impor- 
tant circuitnstance,  which  is  not  the  less  true  on 
account  of  such  omission.  The  authenticity  of 
the  umversaliy  known,  and  generally  believed, 
5tbry  of  the  conflagration  of  the  Alexandrian  U- 
brs^ry*  by  the  Saracens,  cannot  now  be  either 

ascertained  or  invalidated ;  but  it  is  very  certain, 
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that  this  ccfabiatcd  collection  of  human  knowkdge  < 
had  beepi  much  diminished  loag  before  that  tkae. 
In  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  it  is  said  by  some  to 
hare  consisted  of  500,000,  and  by  others  of 
700,000  volumes,  it  was,  at  that  time,  the 
greatest  repository  of  literature  and  science  exist* 
ing  in  the  world,  and  probably  ccmtsuned  a  vast 
coHecticto  of  the  learnkig  of  the  ancient  Egypdgas. 
It  IS  now  impossible  to  trace  the  causes  ^luc{i  oc- 
casioned its  decline,  but  it  is  certain  that  many  of 
the  Volumes  of  ancient  leamipg  peris)ied  in  the 
tkne  of  Csesar's  AJexandriaa  war^  when  tbej 
could  no*  more  be  restored. 

The  Caliph  Omar  died  A.  D«^  644;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Othman,  his  successor,  the  conquest  of 
Persia  was  completed  by  Caled,  In  this  rdga 
Abdallah,  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Othman,#iB« 
vaded  the  African  provinces  yet  subject  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  part  of  Africa,  which  had  for- 
merly been  under  the  dominion  of  the  Roman, 
and  afEerwards  of  the  eastern,  or  Byzantine  em- 
pire, and  which  extended  from  Egypt  to  the  At- 
lantic, and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  great 
Desert,  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Mahometan 
Caliphs,  A.  D»  709.  The  invasion  of  Spain, 
by  Tarik,  lieutenant  of  Musa,  who  governed 
Africa,  in  quality  of  viceroy,  for  the  Caliph  We- 
Kd,  took  place  A,  D.  710  ;  and  before  the  com- 
pletion of  A.  D,  713  the  conquest  of  the  whole 
kingdom  was  completed,  except  some  of  the 
mouritainpus  parts  towards  the  north-west,  ta 


which  soAfe  Spatfiisfh  thi^  retired  iHth  thdhr  fot- 
lowers^  iM.  bravfefy  niairftaifi^  tfhdf  kjdepeti^' 
clence. 

"the  hktOFjr  ^  the  wot kt  ha(d  Hbt,  ^dtibtls  Id 
tfiar  p6ri6dj  beeut  aUe  t<y  remote)  s6  extraibtdihaff 
a  setiesof  c^i%^J8t#  Ife  th6MFof  1h^  Mahbtiietafl 
€a»|Jhs,  #ho,*  wkHfti  cigKty-«ne  f  cirs  iftet  the 
death  of  Mahbtftet,  had  conquered  Persia,  Syris^ 
Egyptj  iiH  the  ftbfthefn  cbtfrltriiaf  of  Africa, 
<^ether  ^h  the  kirigdohfA  of  Sf)^,  itad  extend- 
ed theh*  emi»re  frorii  the  Indus  to  the  Athsittc 
ocean.  Tl)e  conqaests  of  Alexander  hsfdy  ind«i$d^ 
been  Move  rapid,  send  alitiost  is  extemivey  biif 
fM"  tess  singular  aiiid  extraordiiiary  in  their  niiafoM. 
The  polificat  and  miKtary  drcum^tanceft  of  the 
Greeks,  t^bo  conquered  the  Persian*  empire,  vfere 
ixridefy  Afferent  from  those  of  the  Arabs,  or  Sa^ 
racens^  who  subjugated  so  considerable  a  part  of 
the  world.  Alexander,  at  the  head  of  the  com-^ 
bmed  Maicedoniana  and  Greeks,  as  it  has  been 
ah-eacdy  r»narked,  eoiinnanded  an  arifty,  which, 
m  discipline,  militiary  skill,  and  complete  e^uip^ 
nient,  equalled^  or  rather  surpassed,  any  thmg  of 
tbe  kind  which  the  work)  had  eve#  sem.  But  the 
Arabians,  emerging  from  their  parched  desert^ 
were  nekher  numerous  n6r  welt  discipliided*  The 
Greds&  had  long  been  fam6d^  above  aU  the  othei 
tetioRs  of  the  earthy  for  the  superfetity  of  their 
skill  in  arms  j  and  the  Macedonistfis  hady  by  their 
lalems,  and  exertions  of  their  politic  and  warlike 
king  Phil^>  acquired  a  r^Hitation,.  for  discipline 
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and  tactical  skill,  equal,  if  not  supierior,  to  thait 
of  the  Greeks  themselves.  But  the  Saracens  of 
the  desert,  and  the  untutored  tribes  which  inhabit- 
ed the  diflferent  parts  of  Arabia,  had  never  been 
ranked  in  the  class  of  ^^rlike  nations.  They  bad 
no  martial  exploits  to  boast  of.  Tfadr  natbn 
was  not  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  war.  Their 
history  recorded  no  conquests.  To  what  cause 
then  must  the  rapid  and  irresistible  progress  of 
their  arms,  at  that  memorable  period,  be  ascribed? 
This  is  an  enquiry  which  the  intelligent  reader  of 
history  is  naturally  prompted  to  make ;  and  in 
contemplating  the  state  of  things,  at  that  time,  it 
will  be  discovered,  that  two  conspicuous  and  re* 
markable  causes  concurred  to  produce  this  singu- 
lar phcenomenon.  In  consequence  of  the  ruinoug 
contest  so  long  csuried  on  between  Hetaclius  and 
Chosroes,  with  an  obstinacy  seldom  parallded  in 
the  history  of  nations,  the  Persian  monarchy  was 
thrown  into  a  state  of  weakness  and  anarchy ;  and 
the  Byzantine  empire,  although  at  the  last  trium- 
phant, had,  during  several  years  before,  tottered 
on  the  brink  of  destruction,  and,  after  the  success- 
ful termination  of  the  war,  found  her  resources 
quite  exhausted,  in  consequence  of  her  extraor- 
dinary efforts.  Thus  those  two  powerful  emjpires; 
which  held  the  political  balance  in  the  east,  being 
quite  exhausted  and  debilitated  by  their  violent 
exertions,  laid  open  to  the  attacks  of  a  new  and 
unexpected  enemy.  Persia  fell  a  conquest  to  the 
Caliphate,  and  the  Eastern  empire  found  itself 
destitute  of  energy  to  check  the  progress  of  a  des* 
perate  and  enthusiastic  invader. 
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The  debilitated   state  of  the  Byzantine  and 
Po'sian  empires^  at  that  critical  juncture,  was  the 
great  political  cause  which  facilitated  the  progress 
of  the  Saracen  caliphs,  in  extending  their  con- 
qiiestSy  and  propagating  their  religion.     The  en- 
thusiasm with  which  Mahomet  had  found  means 
to  inspire,  his  followers,  was  the  essential  and  ac- 
tive cause  of  the  rapid  progress  of  their  arms  j 
and  is  aa  interesting  circumstance  in  the  history 
of  the  hviman  mind.     Numerous  instances  may 
be  met  with,  of  the  surprising  effects  of  enthusi- 
asm pD^  the  mind  of  individuals ;  but  they  are  the 
most  conspicuous  and  striking  when  it  animates 
whole  nations  and  communities.     Religious  and 
nulitary  enthusiasm  may,  in  certain  circumstan- 
ces, be  productive  of  the  most  noble  and  lauda- 
ble effects,  and  rouse  the  mind  to  the  most  glori* 
ous  actions;  but  this  kind  of  enthusiasm  is,  not- 
withstanding, exceedingly  dangerous,  and  gene- 
r?illy  hostile  to  the  tranquility  of  mankind.     The 
enthusiasm  of  the  Saracen  conquerors,  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  kind  record- 
ed in  history.     It  had  its  foundation  in  their  re- 
ligious  principles.      The  system  which  Mahomet 
had.  framed,  was  peculiarly  calculated  to  excite 
both,  religious  and  military  enthusiasm;  and  may 
be  considered  as.  the  most  masterly  plan  of  pro- 
seiytism,  and  conquest,  which  had  ever  been  con- 
certed by  any  legislator  or  conqueror.      By  flat- 
tering the  hopes  and  the  inclinations  of  his  follow- 
ers with  the  prospect  of  a  paradise  of  sensual  de- 
lights; a  paradise  accommodated  to  human  com- 
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prehension,  and  adapted  to  human  ^lidgS;  ^nd 
by  promishig  to  all  who  shonid  fall  iii  tKe  ivtp^ 
port  of  his  cause,  and  the  propagatkiEto^  hi^do^ 
trinesy  an  immediate  entrance  mto  this  heateii  of 
sensual  fetlcky,  he  instilled  into  theit  xninds  the 
most  p6werful  stimulus  to  courage  and  (^etOcfit. 
And  at  the  same  time,  by  inculcating  the  doctrine 
of  absolute  predestination,  or  unavoidable  f^aH- 
ty,  he  extinguished  the  first  principle,  and  stf  ctng- 
tet  motive  of  (Sowardice,  by  pfersuading  them  that 
pusilanimity  could  not  prolong  their  days,  and 
that  the  greatest  caution,  in  shunning  danger^ 
would  not  retard  the  approach  of  death.  Theisc 
principles  *formed  the  bzlsis  of  that  enthtrsiasih 
which  rendered  the  Arabs  of  the  desei*t  invind* 
ble,  white  the  exhausted  state  of  the  Bytza&ie 
znd  Persian  empires  laid  their  dominions  opeit  to 
Che  attack  of  those  enthusiastic  cotiquerots*  Dn* 
ring  the  space  of  forty-two  years,  which  ehqpsed 
between  the  conquest  of  Spm  and  the  revolt  of 
that  kingdom,  which  c6mpieted  the  triple  fivi- 
sTon  of  the  caliphate,  the  Saracen  empire  fiotN 
rished  in  the  plenitude  of  united  power  aind  uii- 
dividjed  empire.  The  fuSt  of  conquest  su&rided. 
And  as  it  has  ever  been  the  case,  especially  among 
those  nations  who  owfe  theif  greatness  to  con* 
quest  and  rapine,  the  eagerness  of  acqui^tKyn 
gave  ptiace  to  the  desire  of  enjdyment!.-  The 
change  is  natural  £j^perience  shews  that  this 
has  ever  been  the  case^  and  reason  tefls  us  thuC 
it  ever  will  be  so.  Among  individuals  some  ex-* 
ceptions  may  be  found,  owing  to  peculiarity  of 


taste  an4  ^xceatrietty  of  character;  but  in  fvg^nl 
to  Bations,  the  great' social  machmeis  moved  by 
the  tasle  of  the  majoirky ;  and  in  ^ery  natios 
the  majority  act  in  confonnity  to  the  uniform 
propensities  of  human  nature.  This  is  an  obser* 
vation  which  will  always  koM  good. 

The  political  system  of  th^  caliphate  was  abso* 
lute  monarchy.  Ttie  authority  qf  the'  Caliphs 
was,  undoubtedly,  as  despotic  as  any  that  ever 
posted,  as  the  supreme  power,  both  spiritual 
and  temporal,  resided  in  the  person  of  the  mon- 
arch, who  was,  at  the  sametime^  king  and  high 
priest  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  cc^se- 
quently  possessed  all  the  authority  that  cka  give 
to  man  power  and  influence  over  man.  We  do 
not,  how^ver^  find  that  the  Caliphs,  eserlised 
their  authority  in  an  unjust,  cruel,  or  0{^ressive 
manner.  They  were  the  interpreters  of  the  law, 
but  not  its  source.  The  Koran  was  the  universal 
and  obligatory  law  which  was  to  govern  the  con- 
,duct  of  the  sovereign  as  well  as  that  of  the  sub- 
ject. In  examining  the  political  and  reli^us 
principles  of  the  Caliphate,  it  appears  that  the 
government,  although  despotic,  was  fundamen- 
tally of  the  patriarchal  kind.  The  Caliph  did 
not  consider  himself  barely  as  the  sovereign  of  a 
great  and  powerful  people,  but  also  as  the  high 
priest  of  his  religion,  and  the  father  of  the  faith- 
fal  Whether  the  departure  of  the  Caliphs  from 
these  principles,  or  any  tyrannical  exercise  of 
thep,  wa§  the  cause  of  the  revolt  of  their  provin- 
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ce$,  and  the  didmembermeat  of  thar  axi|MTe,  k 
a  matter  of  which  history  gives  no  certain  infor- 
mation ;  for  we  have  only  a  few  of  the  mojt 
conspidous  outlines  of  the  history  of  the  Caliph- 
ate, and  know  very.httle  of  the  political  intrigues 
and  internal  circumstances  of  that  empire.  What 
we  know  with  certainty  of  these  things,  is,  that 
after  the  revolt  of  Egypt,  the  dominions  of  the 
Caliphate,  in  Spain,  followed  the  example,  and  a 
triple  division  of  the  empire  took  place  about 
A.  D.  75  c,  forty-two  years  after  the  completioii 
of  the  Saracen  conquests.  The  three  distinct 
Caliphates,  however,  flourished  during  the  space 
of  about  i8q  years ;  but  about  the  middle  o£ 
of  the  tenth  century,  the  eastern  Caliphate,  of 
which  Bagdat,  on  the  Tigris,  was  the  seat  of 
government,  was  broken,  and  its  temporal  pow- 
i^r  wholly  annihilated  by  the  revokof  its  proyio- 
ces  under  factious  chiefs ;  and  after  that  period 
the  Caliphs  possessed  no  more  than  an  lempty  titles 
and  their  ofGce  was  confined  to  the  affairs  of  re^ 
ligion^  and  at  last  their  spiritual,  as  well  as  texn* 
poral  authority,  was  extinguished. 

The  history  of  the  Caliphate  is  very  imperfect- 
ly known,  nor  do  any  authentic  documents  exist 
which  can  throw  any  considerable  light  on  the 
subject.  A  remarkable  circumstance,  which  has 
been  brought  to  light  in  later  times,  exhibits  a 
proof  that  pur  knowledge  of  the  Arabian  history 
is  very  defective.  When  the.  Portuguese,  under 
Vasco  di  Gama,  sailing  round  t^e  Cape,  explo- 
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red  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  India,  ihcy  found 
both  the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa,  and  the  coast 
«cf  Malabar,  possessed  by  nations  professing  the 
Mahometan  religion ;  speaking  a  dialect  of  the 
Arabic  language,  and  shewing  every  mark  of  ati 
Arabian  original ;  and  having  neither  the  same 
manners,  nor  the  same  language,  as  the  Moguls 
or  Mahometans  of  Hindostan,  who  were  evidently 
a  different  people.     Succeeding  discoveries  have 
^hewn,  that  the  state  of  the  different  islands  in  the 
Indian  seas  was,  and  to  this  day  is,  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Malabar  coast.     The  coasts  of  almost 
all  those  islands  were  possessed  by  Mahometans, 
speaking  a  corrupt  Arabic,  and  beyond  all  man^ 
ner  of  doubt  of  Arabian  original ;  while  the  inte- 
rior parts  were  inhabited  by  pagans  of  a  difl'erent 
complexion,  and  speaking  a  different  language, 
"Whether  these  emigrations  of  the  Arabs  have  la- 
ken  place,  and  the  coasts  of  Africa,  India,  and 
the  oriental  islands,  have  been  thus  colonised  by 
enterprising  adventurers,  during  the  flourishing 
state  of  the  Caliphate  empire;  or  whether  those 
establishments  have  been  made  by  emigrants,  who 
left  their  country^  when  the  Caliphate  had  fallea 
into  a  state  of  anarchy,  •  and  become  a  prey  to 
tyrannical  usurpers  and  foreign  enemies,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  no  historical  documents  now  extant 
cnn  decide.    The  circumstance,  however,  evident- 
ly shews,  that  interesting  events  have  taken  place 
among  the  Arabs  with  which  we  are  totally  unr, 
acquainted. 

"A3 
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Having  taken  a  view  of  th^  rise  andh'progress' 
of  Mahometanism,  and  of  the  rapid  successes  of 
die  first  Caliphs,  successors  of  Mahomet ;  and 
alsd  of  the  causes  which  produced  such  a  spirit  of 
enterprise,  and  facilitated  its  success,  it  w91  not^ 
ki  the  next  place,  be  amiss  to  turn  our  attention: 
to  the  genius  and  manners  of  the  Arabians,  and 
the  state  of  literature  and  science  among  thern^ 
dnder  the  Caliphate.  These  particulars  will  fur- 
bish the  subject  of  our  next  correspondence. 

I  am.  Sir  J  your*s,  &c. 


LETTER    XX. 


SIR,  , 

In  attempting  to  delineate  a  sketch  of  the 
genius,  manners,  and  intellectual  attainments  of 
the  Arabians,  under  the  successors  of  Mahomet,^ 
it  will  be  ptoper  to  observe,  that  after  the  Cali- 
phate w?is  grown  powerful  and  flourishing,  the  lust 
'of  conquest  began  to  subside,  and  the  impulse  of 
enthusiasm  was  weakened.  This  clwinge  produ- 
'  ced  another  not  less  important  and  interesting* 
The  Arabians,  previous  to  that  epoch,  illiterate 
and  despisers  of  all  intellectual  pursuits  and  ac- 
quirements, began  to  cultivate  the  sciences,  par- 
ticularly natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  &c.  and 
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1o  improTe  .tfcftir. mental  fecidtics,  by  the  study  of 
lito^ure.  TMr  ttu'diesy  howisver^  aiq>ear  to 
bave  taken  a  diSermt  direction  from  those  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans. .  }n  their  scientific  and  lite- 
xary  pursuits,  their  taste^  was  probably,  deter* 
^ipilied  by  their  r^gious  priocipless  which  were 
itiametrically  opppate  to  those  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romaos,  add  of  all  the  other  pagan  nations  of 
antiquity :  The  mythology  of  the  pagans  was  al 
splendid  and  variegated  system,  calculated  to  fill 
the  mind  with  beautiful,  although  romantic  and 
-superstitious,,  ideas  ;  and  thie  system  of  idol* wor- 
ship afforded  great  encouragement  to  the  study  of 
statuary,  sculptwe,  architecture,  and  painting* 
The  Arabs  were,tby  their  religion,  prohibited  the 
cultivation  of  those  imitative. arts ;  it  being  abso. 
lutely  forbidden  by  the  Koran  to  make  or  use  the 
representation  of  any  living  creature  whatever. 
Nature  had  endued  the  Arabians  with  a  lively  and 
poetical  imagination ;  but  then-  poetry  was  of  a 
different  <^ast  from  that  of  th^  Greeks,  and  bthex 
nations  which  had  copied  after  the  Grecian  model. 
They  could  not,  consistently  with  the  rigour  of 
their  religipus  principles,  adopt  the  mythological 
machinery  of  gods  and  heroes,  with  which  the 
pagans  eipbellished  their  poems,  and  which  the 
Christians,  less  scrupulous,  and  less  enthusiastical, 
than  the  Mahometans,  have  not  hesitated  to  adopt, 
not  thinking  it  of  any  dangerous  tendency,  since 
the  extinction  of  paganism  j  although  it  Is  certain, 
that  during  the  first  three  or  four  centuries,  the 
Christians  wotdd  have  been  as  scrupubus  as  the 
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Mahometans,  in  this  respect;  and  that  before^; 
paganism,  as  a  religious  system,  was  endtely  ^t 
ploded,  and  its  rights  abolished,  no  rChristmn 
would  have  invoked  Apollo,  or  the  Muses,  or 
have  decorated  his  poems  with  the  intervention  o£ 
gods  and  heroes,  or  demi-gods.  The  taste,  thCf 
ideas,  and  manners  of  men,  are  modelled  by  df^ 
cumstances.  The  poetry  of  the  Arabians  resem* 
bled  that  of  the  Hebrews,  far  more  than  that  df 
the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  instead  of  mtrodu- 
cing  the  ideas  of  pagan  mythology,  they  embcl-i 
fished  their  poetry  with  allusions  to  the  gnind  aiid 
beautiful  objects  of  nature.  This  has  ever  bcfen 
the  taste  of  the  orientals ;  and  whoever  observes 
the  grand  and  beautiful  imagery  displayed  in  many 
parts  of  the  sacred  writings,  particularly  the  Pro- 
phecies and  Psalms,  which  ate  for  the  most  part^ 
poetical  compodtions,  will  confess  it  to  be  more 
natural,  more  instructive,  and  more  interesting, 
than  that  of  the  Greeks,  which  exhibits  nothing 
eUe  than  a  fictitious  scenery,  a  mere  phantasma- 
gorise  of  illusory  representation. 

The  political  system  of  the  Caliphate,  mfiueai- 
ced,  in  no  small  degree,  the  literary  taste  and  pur- 
suits of  the  Arabians.  .  The  oratorical  eloquence 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which,  among  them, 
was  the  grand  object  of  a  literary  education, '  and 
of  all  literary  pursuits,  was  of  no  use,  and  con- 
sequently held  in  no  esteem  among  those  people 
who  lived  under  the  despotic  government  of  a 
monarch,  in  whose  person  all  spiritual  suid  tern- 
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poaral  authority  resided,  and  wha  was  the  supreme 
iuterpretar  of  the  law,  as  well  as  the  sovereign 
judge  of  his  people.  This  despotism  of  their  go- 
-^ernment  was  a  good  reason  for  the  neglect  of  the 
study  of  rhetoric  among  the  Saracens,  who  had 
so  little  use  for  public  speaking. :  Their  principal 
Vketvj  pursuiu.  were  history  and  poetry,  with 
some  comments  on  the  Koran ;  but  their  theolo-> 
gical  studies  were  circumscribed  within  very  nar- 
row  limits;  for  the.  Caliph,  by  his  office  of  high 
priest,  and  supreme  ruler  in  spiritual,  as  tempo- 
ral aflfairs,  was  the  judge  and  arbitrator  of  every 
thing  written  on  the  subject  .of  religion,  and  his 
sanction,  or  disapprobation,  determined  the  fiate 
^. every  such  performance.  In  natural  philoso- 
phy^  medicine  and  chemistry,  however,  some 
useful  discoveries  were  made  by  the  Arabians. 
They  also,  made  a  great  proficiency  in  the  study 
of  Algebra ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  the 
arithmetical  figures,  or  characters,  now  in  use, 
and  which  are  beyond  comparison  more  conveni- 
ent, and  better  adapted  to  numerical  calculations, 
than  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which,  before  the 
iBveation  of  cyphers,  by  the  Arabians,  were  used 
HI  arithmetical  operations.  ^ 

As  to  what  we,  can  learn  of  the  social  manners 
'of  the  Arabians,  from  the  scanty  information  that 
history  affords,  it  appears  that  they  were  polished 
.and  humane,  at  least  when  compared  with  those 
of  the  Europeans  of  that  period ;  and  that^  in  the 
mo^t  flourishing  state  of  their  empire,  they  never 
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plunged  into  tba^  excess  of  luxury  which  has  pref 
▼ailed  among  the  greatest  part  of  powerful  9Sid 
wealthy  nations. 

In  regard  to  the  commerce  of  those  ages,  it  may, 
in  general  terms,  be  said  to  have  been  wholly  in 
the  hinds  of  the  Calif^ate  and  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire, both  of  them  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
continent,  and  possessing  aU  the  channds  of  com- 
munication between  the  eastern  and  the  westarn 
parts  of  the  globe.  Before  the :  rise  of  the  Cali- 
phate, the  eastern  empire  possessed  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  and  Constantinople  and  Alexandria 
were  the  great  marts  of  every  kind  of  traffic.  A£> 
ter  the  Caliphs  had  conquered  Egypt^  and  Syrta^ 
the  communication  between  Constantinople  aoptd 
the  east  was  entirely  cut  off.  It  was,  therefore^ 
necessary  to- explore  some  other  route  to  Inc&i  ; 
and  a  new  channel  of  Communication  was  opened 
with  the  east  by  the  way  of  the  Euxine,  then  ovcTi- 
land  to  the  Caspian  sea  and  the  river  Oxus.  By 
this  long,  tedious,  and  expensive  route,  the  rich 
merchandise  of  India  found,  dunng  many  centis- 
lies,  its  way  to  Constantinople.  The  Arabians 
possessing  Egypt,  enjoyed  an  excellent  situation 
for  the  commerce  of  the  east ;  and,  in  order  to 
open  a  communication  with  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean,  cat  a  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the 
Red  Sea.  This  canal  passed  directly  through  th^ 
city  of  Cairo,  which  was  built  by  the  Saracens  ; 
but,  like  all  the  other  canals,  cut  for  that  purpose 
by  different  kings  of  Egypt,  it  does  not  appesur 
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that  it  had  ever  completely  answered  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended.     Egypt,  however,  by 
its  central  situation  between  the  eastern  and  wes- 
tern parts  of  the  continent,  possessing  advanta- 
ges superior  to  those  of  every  other  country,  con- 
tinued under  the  empire  of  the  Caliphs,  to  en- 
gross a  very  considerable  part  of  ttie  commerce 
then  carried  on  in  the  world.    While  Europe,  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  confusion  into  which  it  had 
been  thrown  by  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  em- 
igre, and  the  establishment  of  so  many  new  king- 
Aoms  and  principalities  upon  its  ruins,  ^very 
where  presented  a  scene  of  barbarism  and  anarchy. 
The  empire  of  the  Caliphs  flourishing  in  literature 
and  science^  held  the  principal  station  in  the  poli- 
tical system.    The  Byzantine  empire,  during  the 
sftme  period,  sithough  sometimes  hard  pressed  by 
the  Caliphate,  vigorously  repulsed  all  attacks,  and 
not  only  presented  a  formidable  front  to  its  ene- 
mies, but  maintained  the  appearance  of  grandeur 
and  power;  and  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
existence  of  the  Saracen  emph'e,  was  its  only^  rival 
and  most  formidable  enemy.   Constantinople  was, 
in  fact  the  bulwark  of  Christendom,  against  the 
exorbitant  power  of  the  Caliphate.     During  the 
contest  between  the  two  powers,  the  Saracens  twice 
laid  siege  to  that  capital.     In  their  first  attempt  it 
was  blockaded  on  the  side  of  the  Propontis  by  the 
Saracen  fleets  from  A.  D.  668  to  A.  D.  675-   The 
second  siege  of  Constantinople  was  rendered  me- 
morable by  the  invention  of  the  Greek  fire^  a  dis- 
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covery  which' makes  a  distinguished' figure  in  mili- 
tary history.  This  was  a  bituminfous  composition, 
which  burnt  with  encreasing  fiiry  in  the  water, 
and  could  not  be  quenched  but  with  urine  or  sand. 
It  was  invented  by  Calinious,  an  engineer  of 
Hiexapolis,  in  Syria ;  or,  as  some  rather  think, 
of  Heliopolis,  in  Egypt,  and  was  long  kept  a 
secrel  at  Constantinople,  and  esteemed  one  of 
the  great  and  valuable  arcana  of  government. 
It  was,  however,  in  process  of  time,  communi- 
cated to  the  Saracens  and  other  nations  of  thosfe 
quarters  ;  and  the  Crusaders  experienced  its  de-^ 
Sftructive  effects.  ^  From  the  rdadons  of  those 
who  returned  from  the  crusades,  it  appears  that  th& 
mode  of  using  it  was  to  eject  it  from^  large  ves- 
sels, or  tubes  of  metal,  in  a  manner  something 
similar  to  the  discharge  of  modem  aitillery.  It 
continued  in  use  among  the  Greeks  and  Saraqais 
until  it  was  superceded  by  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder; but  it  does  not  appeal*  that  the  secret 
was  ever  communicated  to  the  western  nations. 
In  this  memorable  siege  the  Saracens  had  passed 
the  Hellespont,  and,  with  a  numerous  army, 
attacked  the  city  on  the  land  side,  which  was  at 
the  same  time  blockaded  with  a  formidable  fleet.. 
The  Saracen  fleet,  consisting  of  about  eighteen 
hundred  sail,  was  totally  destroyed,  and'  Constaa* 
tinople  saved  by  the  newly-invented  Greek  fire,, 
A.  D,  716.  The  enemy  was  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege,  with  prodigious  loss,  and  afterwards, 
to  conclude  a  disadvantageous  peace. 
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Tie  htat0Fy  of  the  Glariadlui  church  fioea  not^ 
dii^^g  chose  .4iKrk  and  tumuk^iary  time^,  .afford 
any  ple^ai^  vkw.     The  progress  of  Mahomo- 
tsi&kia  was  an.event  not  less  inunicat  to  the  infeiv 
'Ost^  of  Gbiistianity,  jhan  fatal  to  the  greatness 
and  Sfrfendor  of  the  eastern  empire;  for  previous 
Co  that  events  Christianity  had  been  the  religion 
of  afl  those  countries  which  afiterward  composed 
the  empire  of  the  Caiiphs,  except  Arabia  and 
PersL^f,     To  cdmiterbakuice  this  loss,  orthodoiry 
had'triunkphed  over  Aritoi^m,  and  witness  its 
fan,  i)y  the  conquest  of  t|ie  Vailkdal  kingdom  of 
Aftkz'r  soofi  asfier  which  event,  BeCared,  king  of 
the  Visigoths,  in^  Spain,  with  his  pepple,  renoim^ 
oed  Arianisni,  and  embraced  the  oi'thodox  dbo*^ 
tnne»    -We  haVe  already  observed,  that  after  the 
reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  the  orthodox  doc" 
trine  of  the  Trinity  was  the  faith  of  the  whole 
Adn»a    empire,  Arianisth  .being,  at  the.  same 
ti»ie,tl>€  cr©9d  of  all  thfe  ottiiar  nadcms  which  bad 
etnbfajsted  Gbfistlanity;  but  dtiring  the  time  which 
had  efejpsed^inc©  the  subversion  of  the  western 
em^ey  aH  ib^  natiojis  vfidch  hitd  establi^ed 
^ni^Wea  iipdn  it3s  ruiit^,  hfui  adopted  ka  reli- 
giofi^  sUdiOag.  whom'  the  VisagPths^  of  Spain,  were 
lbe*las€,  himilg  renounced  ArianismA.  D:  586^ 
and  coRlbimed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
ehtrtxh,  as  eslahlftfrHed'aAid  defined  by  the  decrees 
of  thegeneral  coundU  <rf  Nice  and  Constanti- 
nt>pjie»   FrQtn-that^P<>h  the  orthodox  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  and  of  thfe  divimty  of  Christ,  \i^the 
creed  of  thb  whole  Christiaa  worldi  Many  subor-t 

B3    • 
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dinate  doctriaes  and  ortfinances^  not  in  use  in  the 
primkive  ages,  had  gradually  introduced  tfaem^ 
^Ives  into  the  church.  Religious,  as  well  as  po>- 
litical  systems,  not  being  of  a  fixed  and  invaria^ 
ble' nature,  unless  in  regard  to  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, admit  of  various  regulations  and  ordinan^ 
ces  in  conformity  with  the  variadons  of  human 
circumstances.  Among  diese  subordinate  instir 
ttttions,  or  religious  customs,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable, on  account"  of  the  division  it  made  in 
the  church,  was  the  introduction  of  images;  an 
institution  which  has,  in  almost  all  ages:  of  the 
church,  divided  the  c^inions  of  Christians,'  and  ^ 
which,  the  propriety  or  impropriety,  which  can 
only  depend  on  existing  circumstances,  has  been 
esteemed  a  subject  of  discussion  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance* 

The  introduction  of  images  into  churches,  iu^- 
ddubtedly  originated  in  the  real  or  supposed  pro^ 
prietyand^  utility  of  representing  absent  objects, 
by  visible  symbols,  for  the  instruction  of  the  igno- 
rant, who  were  not  thought  capable  of  represent- 
ing them  to  their  own  minds,  by  the  operation  of 
the  int^lectual  powers.  In  the  ages  which  elap- 
sed before  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printilig,  the 
muldtude,  in  every  country,  were,  as  it  has  been 
already  observed)^  extremely  ignorant,  and  their 
means  of  acquiring  knowledge  exceedingly  con- 
tracted. It  was,  and  ever  will  be  found,  a  difficuh 
task  to  instruct  persons,  who  have  no  ideas,  ex- 
cept such  as  were  impressed  on  their  minds  by  the 
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mostfiuniUar  objoets.    The  difficuky  of  incukatp" 
ing' abstract  ideas  into  uncultivated  minds^  thas 
been  ebqperienc^  by  every  person  \vho  has  un- 
dertaken the  task.     If,  from  these  considerations^ 
weiindertake  to  form,  vrkbdut  being  influenced 
by  prejudice,  all  accurate  judgment  of  the  con* 
duct  of  those  early  guides  of  the  church,  ivhose 
office  it  was  to  direct  the  humaa  mind  in  the  im^ 
portant  affair  of  religion,  and  to  inculcate  the 
mysteries. of  Christianity  into  the  gross  minds  of 
an  i^orant  and  uidetteied  multitude^  their  situa- 
tion, and  the  arduous  task  tbey  had  undertaken, 
will  offer  .some  apology  for  their  su{^K>sitions  of 
the  utility  of/  same  kind  of  symbols,  or  visiUe 
refH-esentations  of  Christ  and  the  saints,  as  an  easy 
method  of  calling  to .  their  rememfarance  the  suf* 
ferings  and  the  sanctity  of  those  glorified  person^ 
ages,  who  were  now  removed  from  their  sight ; 
and  this,  no  doUbt  was  all  that  was  originally  in- 
tended by  siich  representations,  notwithstanding 
the  abuse  of  theqa,  in  some  places^  by  the  craft  of 
thepriests,  and.  the  superstiticHis  of  the  people.  The 
advers€>ries  of  images,  however,  alledged  weighty 
reasons  against,  their  admission  into  places,  of  re^ 
ligiou^  wbrslnp,  as  an  incitement  to  idolatry,     fai 
our   days,  all  reformed  churches,  without  ex-» 
ception,  reject  every  idea  of  any  superstitiou^s  vea« 
cration  of  those  visible  representations ;  but  the 
greatest  part  of  them  make  no  scruple  of  admit- 
ting them  as  ornaments  into  their  churches,  as  well 
2^  into  thdr  gardens  and  palaces.     The  eastern 
ohurches  reject  the  use  pf  images  in  their  places 
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of  ioKgiokss  itor$hi)>,  but  cottwitfaly  I»rc  iImm 
cn6kwdddmthpiemriis*  Whcdwrftmibterq^lMcib^ 
tatjon  iri  Qotour^^  be  mithtf  mom  Itoljr,  i»r  kisci^w- 
Kil,  fhan  if  it  v»»  e:riul»ted  in  the  mbre  tdiirai^ 
IMteiiAl^^f  biws  or  aiewe,  i|  in0«  certaioljpreqaiiirtfs 

^  Roiue  admits  of  liotb  ima^s  and  paunnags  is 
her  pfaces  of  wiiffon%  Itrorship,  ab  a  meMs  of  iiP 
•ttiictifig  tkr  igitoiamt,  by  2|  r^dy  and  faistamte^* 
ouf  impreMDO  en  the  nnnd,  through  the  medl^ 
um  of  the  pye,  \Hik:h  tagethier  with  the  mhd^ 
liikiiieni:  of  the  chturdies,  was,  lindoubtedfy^  the 
c^ri^mf  reasf»<rfdieivi&(Tod»ci^^  Thxtchiirch 
^ko  perfliiit;3  a  sort  of  respect  and  veaeyaiibn  fdt 
those  represcBtatkAs,  .sudi  as  \fe  are  iacliiied  to 
have  Jbr  the  pkmre  of  a  friMd  whom  we  fofv; 
or  of  a  prmoe  whom  w^  revere ;  hut  di^t^ti^ 
every  idea  of  ren^mg  theis  religious  woir^hip^ 
ushatever  abiise  of  them  may  be  observed  in  some 
l^kices  among  ignorant  and  sup^stilioiis  persons, 
SQch  as  are  fofuitd  in  every  ^ligioiis  coinrnunisy  ^ 
for  si^ei stidcHJ  is  nol  cMfifm^d  lo  a^  one  sect  oi^ 
denpmiiiatipn  of  men,  but  easts  ks  gtoomyiriiit 
over  the  ittneiaite  vulgar  of  every  ri^i^ititn,  and  of 
ctery  mtilm^  abhougb  thd  supecs^idons  of  difiSsi^ 
OH  seets  take  ar  difiereni:  dire<ttioni,  apd  exhll^ 
dsfferent  shadi^  of  celouikig. 

This  dispt|ie  conceraing  the  use  sod  v^net^iliiSIt 
of  insa^is  heoeexhftdted  in  sm  hfetorica)  view^ 
mei^ly  as  a  cir^umsispioe  which  merits  att«»ti<«fi 
to  th?  hi«OTy  ot  jeligion,  and  of  the  humaft 
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Mud.  Thetheelogkadfsutof  cbequestibiifiiust 
be  kft  to  the  fi&ulsioii  of  diyiaes*  kmiase,  how<r 
ewst,  be  lamented,  that  Cbrifidans^iii  att  agesy 
b«rebpen>  Buoie  mdiiied  to  exercise  themselves^ 
ia  th^lepad  disputes,  ckan  in  the  ppactke  of 
tim  uiuveHal  ehitrky  and  beAcvoleBce  which  ohk 
siatufes  ths  chavxtarktic  asid  prlncqpat  exceUence 
of.  the  Cbristiaflr  rdigkm^  and  was  iisvamblf 
pceacHcd.  and  practised  by  its^  Ditinr  Author. 
Thif  contest,  however,  between  the  advioeates  of 
the^uae  ef  imsges,  acid  their  opponents,  was  car^ 
lied  te  ias^eaia height  as  any  that  had  ever  agi- 
tmed  the  church  ^  a»d  is  particulariy^  remarkable 
(m  accQimt  of  k&  having  occasioned  the  first 
seMsm  befwe^  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches, 
and  being  the  origin  of  tbeee  iKfferences,  wfaich,^ 
intbe  end,  produced  their  fisial  separation. 

The  Christian  church  httd,  since  the  extincticm 
^  Ai^atA^ms  in  th^  sixth  century,  ei^yed  tran* 
(piSity  and  union.  In  att  ages,  it  is  true,  mamy 
diSerfsst  opinions^  in  religious  matters,  will  exist 
SMBKuig  men ;  but  whoi  those  opmions  do  not  ex<^ 
tend  their  influence  beyond  the  iH'easts-  of  mdivi-^ 
duals,  or  the  regulations  ef  somq  smatt  society^ 
they  are  not  noticed  by  the  historian.  It  is  only 
when  they  influence  the  general  state  of  the  hierar- 
chy, or  disturb  the  tranquility  of  tfhe  general  sys- 
tfm,  that  l^e  all  other  circumstances,  which  have 
aa  in^ortaht  effect  on  the  ideas  and  conditien  of 
n^tfddnd,  they  hold  a  distinguished  place  in  the 
bistpry  of  the  human  ipind. 
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The  diqmle  ooocerning  the  propriety  pf  the  ntc 
of  images  broke  out  about  A.  D.  720^  in  the 
reign  of  Leo,  the  Isaurian,  who  is  disth^uished 
in  history  as  the  first  of  the  Iconoclast  emperors* 
As  the  dispute  could  not  be  amicably  settl^  a 
council  was  held  at  Constantinople,  A.  D.  754, 
consisting  of  338  prelates  of  the  eastern  emjaore^ 
In  this  council,  all  visible  representations,  or.sym- 
bols  of  Christ,  except  in  theeucharist^  were  con;* 
demned  as  heretical,  and  ordered  to  be  destroyed^ 
A.  D»  754-  .  This  celebrated  dispute  was  pot 
only  the  first,  step  towards  the  reparation  o(ih^ 
Greek  and  Latin  churches,  but  also,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  separation 
of  Italy  from  the  eastern  empire,  vihich  reiirolted 
in  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Leo  the  Iconch 
clast ;  when  .a  new  Roman  republic  weis  estab&li^ 
ed,  which  not  being  able  to  maintain  its  indepenr 
dence  ag^nst  the  Lombards,  was  delivered  from 
their  oppression  by  Pepin,  king  of  France>  whose 
son  and  successor,  Charlemagne,  received  fn»n 
Pope  Adrian  ,IV.  the  title  and  dignity  of  Emperor 
of  the  Romans,  which  gave  rise  to  the  new  Ma*, 
pire  of  thd  west,  now  called  the  Gern[iaf^ .  or  in 
diplomatic,  language  the  Roman  empire* . 

The  decrees  of  the  council  of  Constantinople, 
however,  did  not  long  maintain  their  authority, 
Irene,  an  Athepian  virgin,  who,  for  her. beauty 
and  accomplishments,  bad  b^en  advanced  to  the 
imperial  bed  and  throne,  in  conjunction  with  her 
son  Constantine  VI.  to  reign  at'  Cojtistaiaiinople, 
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A*  D.  780.  This  Empress,  ihfainous  for  her 
ambition,  which  $0  far  overcame  materiial  afTecti- 
en,  as  to  Instigate  her  to  cause  the  eyes  of  her 
^an  CoBStantine  to  be  put  out,  that  she  might 
reign  sole  £m{»ress  of  the  east,  was  a  strong  ad- 
vocate for  the  restoration  of  images.  The  second 
ceuad!  of  Nice,  commonly  entitled  the  seventh 
gaieral  council,  was  lield,  in  which  the  councfl 
of  Constantinople  was  condemned,  and  images 
restored,  A.  D.  787.  This  dispute,  however, 
although  terminated  in  favor  of  images,  which 
were  always  held  in  respect  by  the  Latin  church, 
having  at  fir^t  caused  a  temporary  schism,  paved 
the  way,  by  the  animosities  it  excited,  for  a  total 
and  fmal  separation.  Indeed  the  two  churches  of 
theeait  and  west  were  never  more  cordially  united. 
The  eastern  church  had,  indeed,  restored  the  use 
of  images ;  but  Constantinople  had  not  restored 
to  the  see  of  Rome  the  Calabrian  estates,  the  Illy- 
rian  diocese,  which  had  been  seized  by  the  Icono- 
4c4ast  emperors  and  patriarchs  during  the  contest. 

In  the  dark  and  gloomy  ages  which  succeeded 
thestibversionofthe  Roman  empire,  scarcely  any 
thing  occurs  in  the  history  of  Europe  which  is 
worthy  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  historian,  or 
of  the  reader  of  history^  It  may,  in  general  terms, 
be  observed,  that  the  Franks,  a  nation  originally 
inhabiting  the  farther  banks  of  the  Rhine,  had  so 
-eariy  as  A.  D.  4C0  begun  to  make  irruptions  into 
-Gliul,  and  soon  began  to  establish  themselves  in 
tltBt  province,  under  the  Merovingian  race  of 
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kingi^  Cfoidgy  the  ficBC  Chri^n  king  of  Franae, 
liavingt  br  conquest^  aimctted  the  Gothic  kiog^ 
dom  of  Thoulouse  to  hm  tnonarehfy^  A.  D.  50^, 
made  Paim  the  e2i{)kal  of  hi«  Idngdotty  ayfti  ^Itts 
death  divided  his  dbimnions  amoi^.bis^lburdoas. 
Afrer  this  the  FreMh  monarchy  iwas  akemateiy 
wiiied,  or  dtvided,  under  the  desoetidants  of'Gk^ 
vwj  hue  the  most  sttikmg  features  o^f  dlei^ifoiy 
•of  Franeey  is  the  exorbitant  power  adqtHVed  by 
those  ministers,  called  Mayors  of  thePakice;  Tfab 
monarch  felt  mto  a  sort  of  sxip&iene9$,  axidfteg- 
lectof  puUlc  afiiairs,  and  comniitted  the  wteatf- 
«iinist¥aiion  of  them  to  t4io^  officen^  Fepiii 
ct*  Heristal,  so  called  from  his  p&ku^  of  (iensta), 
on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  ha^k^  aggtfilldtsed 
^imsetf,  at  the  ex^>enc:e  of  his  sovere^gii^  ted  ita 
effect  acquired  the  regal  authdfity,'  ud  #a6i^ 
iimiiing  bu*  the  regal  title,  while  the>niiD^iai^A;(^ 
Doching  more  tk^  a  meiHs'  pageanr  <s4  p&^^^ 
Charles  Martel,  so  famous  for  hi6  stgnfed'^felrtf  df 
(tie  Saracens,  A.  D.  7:3^,  succeeded  hi»  fi|th<Bifnk 
the  office  of  Malre  de  Palais,  which  those  asf»r- 
ing  ministers  had*  fomid  meafis  to  reitdte!?  hei^di* 
tary,  and  dying  A.  D.  741,  was  sticeeedeid  by^llik 
son  Pfepin,  afterwards  king  of  Fr^w;  Fef^ 
having  caused  His  sov^ereign*  tb  be  shut  up  liK^ 
monjKtery,  asctoded  the  throne,  in  which  be  w^ 
succeeded  by  his  son  Charlfemagne,  v^hbse' active 
and  prosperous  reign  forms  an  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  Europe*  Having  subdued  the  kingdbm 
-of  the  Lombards,  in  the  north  of  Italyi  togertier 
^  with  the  best  part  of  Germany,  and,  by  thfe  coft^ 
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quest  of  Italy,  delivered  Rome  from  oppremon^ 
be  was  crowned  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  l^ 
Pope  Adrian  the  fourth,  A.  D.  800 ;  and  Charle- 
magne  being  king  of  France,  reigned  over  Ger- 
many and  Italy  as  Emperor  of  the  Romans.  Here 
we  see,  at  the  same  time,  rhe  origin  both  of  the 
I^esent  German,  or  Roman  empire,  and  of  the 
tppappral  power  qf  tlie  Pqpes,  Charlemagne 
stands  conspicuoDs  in  the  annals  of  Europe,  as  a 
distinguished  and  illustrious  character.  He  liye4 
h)  the  darkest  times  of  gothic  ignorance,  and  waa 
above  forty  years  old  before  he  learned  to  write, 
^  convinc;ing  propf  of  the  ignorance  of  tliose  bar* 
barous  times.  But  he  encouraged  literature  and 
learned  n^eii  whierever  be  could  fi^d  thpp.  He 
fpunded  the  laniyersity  of  Paris,  an4  many  other 
seminaries  of  learning,«in  different  parts  of  his  e?^ 
tensive  domiQipQ^  ^nd  did  all  in  his  power  to 
effect  the  revival  of  learning,  but  the  cloud  which 
oy^rsppead  the  human  intellect  was  two  thick  to 
be  dispelled.  The  efforts  of  Charlemagne,  and 
spm^  other  illustrious  patrons  of  learning,  had  no 
gc^at)  ejfptenslve,  or  durable  effect.  And  some 
4j»ea  of  genius  and  erudition,  who,  by  their 
liteirary  acqjuiremems,  distinguished  themselves  in 
those  dark  ages,  were  only  as  transient  meteors, 
w\iick  burst  tbrougtji  the  universal  gloom»  and» 
^fter  glittering  l;or  a  moment,  soon  disappeared* 
Charlemagne  did,  perhaps,  as  much  as  could  be 
df^  by  one  pnr^ce,  in  an  age  of  such  universal 
j3»aTbarism,  towajds  effecting  a  revival.of  learning ; 
hm  th^  general  circumstances  of  Europe  were 
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such  as  counteracted  his  endeavours,  and  prevent- 
ed them  from  having  any  lasting  effect.  The 
reign,  therefore,  of  this  prince  was.  only  a  tran- 
sient gleam  of  light;  after  which,  the  gloom 
which  obscured  the  literary  hemisphere,  set  in  as 
thick  as  before. 

The  state  of  the  world,  during  the  space  of 
three  centuries,  had  been  singularly  deplorable. 
Europe  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  barbarism ;  and 
the  eastern  empire  alone  exhibiting  the  marks  of 
civilized  society,  and  for  a  while  flourishing  in 
power,  but  afterwards  curtailed  of  half  of  its  do- 
minions, by  the  conquests  of  the  Mahometan  Ca- 
liphs. The  four  centuries  which  elapsed  between 
the  death  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  and  the  reign 
of  Charlemagne,  may  certainly  be  reckoned  the 
most  calamitous  period  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
and  fatally  distinguished  by  the  greatest  effusion 
of  human  blood,  as  well  as  by  the  most  remarkable 
revolution  of  power  and  property,  which  the  an- 
nals of  the  world  exhibit  to  the  view  of  posterity. 
In  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  the  world  had  stssu- 
med  a  more  settled  and  a  more  splendid  aspect 
than  it  had  done  for  a  long  time  before.  The 
whole  known  world,  at  that  time,  was  divided 
between  three  great  powers ;  the  eastern  empire 
of  Constantinople,  the  Caliphate,  which,  although 
at  this  time  divided,  may j  from  exact  similarity  of 
manners,  religion,  and  origin,  \)e  reckoned  one 
people',  and  the  western  empire,  established  by 
Charleiuagne.  Of  these  three  empires .  the  Cafi- 
phate  stood  the  highest  in  literary  attainments ; 
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and  Constantinople,  although  much  declined,  in 
that  respect,  since  the  days  of  Nazianzen  and 
Chrysostome,  still  held  the  second  place  in  the 
literary  scale,  and  only  came  one  degree  short  of 
her  Arabian  neighbours.  Europe  was  making 
some  advances  in  the  same  route,  which  a  com- 
bination of  unfavourable  circumstances  rendered 
abortive.  The  political  and  social  circumstances 
of  Europe  were  such,  as,  at  that  time,  counte- 
racted every  attempt  for  the  restoration  of  learning, 
and  the  general  state  of  the  human  miiid,  in  that 
quarter  of  the  (Jlobe,  was  such  as  baffled  the  ef- 
forts of  some  illustrious  individuals,  who  exerted 
» themselves  without  effect  for  that  beneficial  pur- 
pose. 

Within  a  century  after  the  death,  of  Charle- 
magne,.Europe  began  to  fall  into  the  same  state  of 
political  anarchy  as  before  his  reign.  That 
prince  folio wii^g  the  pernicious  examples  of  Con- 
stantine  and  Iheodosius,  in  dividing  the  old  Ro- 
man  empire,  made,  in  like  manner,  a  partition 
of  his  new  empire  among  his  sons.  Within  little 
more  than  a  century  the  family  of  Charlemagne 
had  almost  disappeared,  and  the  nobles,  who  had 
been  considerably  restrained  by  the  vigorous 
hand  of  that  Emperor,  began,  under  his  weak 
successors^  to  render  themselves  almost  indepen- 
dent pf  their  sovereigns,  and  to  oppress  the  peo- 
ple in  the  most  tyrannical  manner.  Whatever 
the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  had 
,  hefqre  been,  it  became  now  completely  miserable. 
The  feudal  system  was  first  completely  established 
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in  France  and  Germany.  Under  the  weak  de- 
scendants of  Charlemagne  the  nobles  of  those 
countries  assumed  little  less  than  sovereign  poittr, 
in  their  respective  districts,  and  reduced  the  mo- 
narch to  a  mere  pageant  of  state,  leaving  him  the 
title  alone  of  king,  while  they  themselves  txerd*^ 
sed  an  almost  absolute  authority  over  the  people. 
It  seems  that  the  feudal  system  had,  from  time 
immemorial,  existed  in  some  degree  among  most 
of  the  nations  of  the  north  ;  but  as  this,  like  every 
other  political  system,  is  susceptible  of  various 
modifications  it  is  impossible  to  know  to  what  ex* 
tent  it  was  carried,  under  what  regulations  it  ex- 
isted, and  what  changes  might  take  place  in  it^ 
among  a  barbarous  and  unlettered  people,  during 
a  long  succession  of  ages.  We  are  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  those  nations  until 
the  time  when  they  were  brought  into  notice  by 
their  irruptions  into  the  Romaa  empire ;  and 
then  cheir  social  manners,  dnd  civil  institutions, 
underwent  a  very  considerable,  although  gradual, 
alteration  from  the  adoption  of  Roman  customs, 
Roman  religion,  and  Roman  ideas.  These 
changes,  however,  were  slowly  introduced,  and 
the  most  prominent  features  of  northern  institu- 
tions, and  of  gothic  manners,  long  remained.  Af- 
ter the  extinction  of  the  race  of  Charlemagne 
the  feudal  system  arose  to  its  greatest  height. 
ITie  usurpation  of  Hugh  Capet  rivetted  its  power 
in  France,  that  prince  being  obliged  to  grant,  or 
confirm,  every  privilege  the  nobles  clairtied,  or 
had  already  usurped.   ^  In  Germany  and  Itaty  the 
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cftie  was  perfectly  similar.  The  nbbks  taking  ad^ 
^^antage  of  the  weakness  of  the  Emperors,  and  the 
iconunual  differences  between  them  and  the  Popes, 
«eiider6d  themselves  independent  soirerdgns,  ac*- 
imewledging  on^y  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Em^ 
perar^  as  their  common  hiead,  wbeh  they  oppos- 
4ed  or  obeyed,  as  it  best  suited  their  caprice  ot 
€beir  Interests.  Many  of  the  prdates  tif  the  em- 
pire adopted  the  same  measures,  and  rendered ' 
themselves  the  sovereigns  of  their  respective 
dioceses ;  and  some  cities  and  towns  acting  on  the 
same  priqcipks,  rendered  themselves  independent 
rq>ublics.  From  these  contests^  and  from  this 
fluctuating  state  of  the  sovereign  authority,  the 
numerous  small  principalities  of  Italy  origiiiatedv 
Hence  also  arose  the  present  Germanic  constitup 
f  ion^  which  consist  of  a  number  of  ecclesiastical 
and  temporal  states,  and  sovereignties,  individu** 
ally  independent,  but  united  in  a  political  confede^ 
racy  under  one  common  h^ad.  Such,  with  some 
trifling  shades  of  difference,  was  the  state  of 
France,  until  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Eleventh, 
who  first  broke  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  no- 
bles ;  and  whose  measures  were  pursued^  until 
thdr  dangerous  independence  was, annihilated,  by 
the  vigorous,  although  sanguinary,  measures  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Ift  Poland  the  same  system  ex- 
isted even  in  OUT  days,  in  its  full  extent,  and 
clothed  in  all  its  horrors,  until  a  considerable  part 
of  its  unhappy  people  were,  in  some  degree,  deli- 
vered from  its  horrors,  and  freed  from  its  oppres- 
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sion,  by  what  wa$  most  absurdly  called,  by  9ome» 
the  extinction  of  Polish  liberty;  by  the  three  pwv 
titiooing  powers.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be 
more  absurd  than  to  denominate  that  seizure,  and 
partition  an  extinction  of  liberty,  because  there  is^ 
no  doubt,  but  those  parts  of  Poland  which  fell  un* 
der  the  dominion  of  Austria,  Russia,,  or  Prussia 
are  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  |l  greater  port;ion  of 
liberty  under  those  governments,  than  under  their 
own  feudal  system* 

If  we  contemplate  the  aspect  of  Europe,  duri% 
the  middle  ages,  we  can  hardly  view  a. more  dis- 
gusting picture.  Kings,  whose  power  was  litde 
jaotG  than  nominal,  and  whpse  situations  were 
precarious  and  uncertain.  Nobles  continually  at 
war  with  one  another,  or  in  rebellioQ  against  the 
sovereign.  The  people  oppressed,  attached  to 
the  soil,  disposed  of  like  cattle,  and  lying  at  the 
mercy  of  the  great.  -  The  country  every  where 
crowded  with  castles,  the  nurseries  of  r/ebellion, 
the  dens  of  the  lazy  and  profligate,  the  retreat  pf 
plunderers,  and  the  seats  of  riot  and  debau<J^er)^. 
Lee  those  who  have  perused  the  histories  of  the 
middle  ages,  say  whether  this  be  an  exaggerated 
description.;  or  rather  let  them  say,  whether  it 
be  possible  to  overcharge  the  picture,  or  to  paint, 
in  colours  too  glaring,  the  scenes  of  disorder  which 
prevailed  in  those  unhappy  times.  It  does  not 
appear,  that  the  feudal  system  ever  arose  to  that 
established  independence  on  the.  crown,  in  Eng- 
land,  as  in  some  other  countfies ;  but  in  regard 
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to  the  depression  6f  the  people,  it  was  little  or 
nothing  behind  them ;  and  our  histories  inform 
us,  that,  at  the  commencement  of  Henry  the  Se- 
cond's reign,  there  was  more  than  a  thousind  for- 
tified castles  in  this  country.  '  Let  us,  for  a  mo- 
meht,  compare  the  modern  state  of  Europe  with 
its  state  in  the  middle  ages.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
thai:  wars  have  been  very  frequent  in  modem 
times.  Perpetual  peace  is,  perhaps,  incompatible 
with  the  imperfect  nature  of  man ;  'but  the  cala*- 
mities  of  war  are  not  the  less  to  be  deplored.  In 
the  modern  system  of  Europe,  however,  the 
power  of  the  sword  is  restrained  to  a  small  num- 
ber of  great  potentates^ ;  and  the  operations  of  war 
are  carried  on  by  an  order  of  men,*  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  mili- 
tary ^rt.  Those  places  alone,  where  the  thedtre 
of  war  happens  to  fall,  experience  its  calamities, 
and  even  these  are  considerably  softened  by  the 
hftmanity  of  modem  warriors,  when  compared 
innth  the  horrid  barbarities  of  ancient  warfare. 
The  tranquility  of  the  other  parts  of  the  country 
remains  undisturbed  ;  and  the  other  orders  of  ther 
commtmity,  who  db  not  make  the  military  life 
their  profession,  enjoy,  in  the  midst  of  war,  the 
calm  security  of  peace.  To  the  nations  at  large 
the  calamities  of  war  are  chiefly  perceptible  in  the 
increase  of  taxes,  or  the  diminution  of  commerce. 
In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  after  the  ex- 
tensive empire  of  Charlemagne  was  broken  into 
many  independent  and  hpstile^states,  the  regal 
title  being  assumed  by  the  most  powerful  chiefs. 
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tbar  revolt  was  folbwed  by  a  bog  subor^inatioa 
of  aaarcby.    The  lord  of  each  casUe  asaumt^d  tlie 
<JiaracUrr  of  a  sovereign,  and  dUdaioiog  the  a\i«» 
ti^ority  of  Uw^  referred  all  to  the  decisiuu  of  the 
aword.     £very  peasant  was  then  a:  soldier,  ai)(| 
every  village  a  fortification  ;  every  field  was  tia* 
g«il  with  blood,  and  every  woqd  and,  valley  ex- 
hibited 8Cfi)e9  V  f  mijffder  and  rapine^    Such  wa.s. 
t|ie  deplorable  state  of  siociety,  in  this  quarter  of 
the  tihh9%  during  the  iniddle  ages.     Let  then  the 
iiibahitaats  of  modem  Europe  learn  to  set  a  jost 
lodve,  on  the  tranquility  and  security  they  enjoy.^ 
L^  Knglifhi^efi  in  particular  justly  ^ppreciat^v 
t\kw  wce))(SA(  ccmstitution  under,  which. th^  en-- 
joy  not  only  a  state  of  tranquility,  but  also  a  prQ*> 
tfictian  wd  ^^mity  for  th^r  persons  and  pmper*^. 
ty,  unknown  not  only  under  the  feudal  system»^v 
I)ttt  abo  HAd^r  the .  boasted  republican^  goyern^, 
Uttnm  of  Gr^^e.  and  Roin^« 

.  While  the  political  and  social  picture  of  Eu- 
rope was  such  as  it  is  here  delineated,  the  state  of 
the  Caliphate  did  not  afford  a  much  more  agreer 
abl^  fHTOspef^t.:  In  the  tenth  century  the  Empirje 
of  the  Saracens  beiQg,  like  that,  of  Charleoiagne^ 
broken,  by  the  revolt  of  factious  and  ambitious; 
cbiels,  into  a  number  of  independent  states,  at  last 
had  a  fate  npt^a.  little  resembling  that  of  the  EU>r 
mail  jcmpire  of  old ;  for.  the  Empire  of  the  Ma- 
hometan Caliphs,  at  last,  fell  a  prey  to  the  Selju- 
kian  Turks,  ancfotncr  barbarous . nations  of  the 
north  of  Asia,  (who,  in  overturning  its  power,^ 
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adopted  its  reli^on,)  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
of  Rome  fdl  under  tlie  dominion  of  the  northern 
nations  of"  Europe,  who,  while  they  demolished'' 
the  ])olitical  £ibric»  e^^ibraced  the  religion  of  the 
Romans. 

The  subvei'sion  of  the  Caliphate  produced*hear« 
If  the  same  wreck  of  Arabian  learning,  as  the 
downfal  of  the  Rotnan  empire  had  done  of  the 
arts  and  literature  of  Rome.  The  northern  bar* 
barialis  of  Asia,  Vkt  those  of  Europe,  despising 
eijtry  embellilhme^t  of  the  mind,  and  every  pur- 
suit which  tetid^  to  improve  and  enlighten  the' 
human  understanding.  The  eastern  empire  was 
diat  the  seat  of  all  the  learning  which  remained, 
--in  the  world ;  and  Constantinople  the  c^tre  of 
all  that  was  worthy  of  notice  in  literature^  com* 
tnerce,  and  the  other  arts  and  embellishments  of 
civilized  society;  and  such  it  continued  until 
nearly  the  time  of  its  falling  under  the  Ottoman 
dominion. 

The  political  and  social  state  of  Europe -re- 
mained without  much  alteration  during,  several 
centuries^  after  the  establishment  of  the  principal 
kingdoms  into  which' it  was  at  last  divided,  ofier- 
ang  nothing  to  the  ieye  of  contemplation  but  such 
€cehes  ais  all  political  histories  afford,  and  agitated 
"  by  sucli  commotions  as  commonly  occur  among 
nations  only  half  civilized,  and  under  such  an 
unsettled  system  bf  government.  A'  hew  and 
niost  romantic  scene,  however,  beg?in  to  be  dis- 
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phyed  about  A.  D.  1096.  Itt  those  ages,  the 
fashion  of  making  pilgrimages  to  the  holy  sepul- 
chre at  Jerusalem  had  become  so  prevalent,  that, 
about  thirty  years  before;  the  archbishop  of 
Mentz,  with  the  bishop  of  Utrecht,  Bamberg, 
and  Ratisbon,  and  about  seven  thousand  follow- 
ers, had  m;»de  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  in 
order  to  offer  their  homage  to  the  Redeemer  of 
Mankind,  in  those  places  which  had  been  conse- 
crated by  his  presence  and  sufferings,  while  in 
the  flesh.  Under  the  policed  empireofkheCaKphs, 
those  Chrisdan  pilgrimages  had  beetf  encotiraged, 
and  the*  persons  and  property  of  the  pilgrims  pro- 
tected by  their  civilized  and  equitable  govern- 
ihent.  Those  Mahometan  prince^  acting  upon 
principled  of  sound  policy,  Were  not  ignorant  of 
the  advantages  accruing  to  their  dominions,  from 
such  an  annual  concourse  of  strangfers,  xnainy  of 
whoAi  were  persons  of  the  first  distinction.  But 
the  bjarba'rians,  who  had  overturned  thfe  Cali- 
phate, not  only  oppressed  the  pilgrims  with  tih- 
reasonable  impositions,  but  frequently  added  in- 
sult to  injustice.  One  Petdr,  a  hermit,  who  had 
visited  the  holy  sepulchre,  being  a  man  of  a  fiery 
and  ehthusiastic  zeal,  and  incensed  at  the  oppres- 
sions, extortions,  and  insults,  to  whidi  the  pilgrims 
were  exposed,  undertook,  at  hisf  rdurri,  to  preach 
a  crusade,  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land 
from  the  infidels.  This  enthusiast  succeeded  so 
well,  that  the  project  was  approved  by  the  Pope ; 
and,  as  it  was  perfectly  agreeable  tb  the  martial 
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and  superstitions  spirit  of  the  age,  the  princes  and 
nobles  of  Europe  readily  entered  into  the  mea- 
sure. 

The  most  romantic  scetie  of  religious  enthusi- 
asm, and  military  enterprize,  now  ppoied  itself 
almost  all  over  Europe,  and  continued,  with,  some 
interva^ls,  daring  the  space  of  almost  two  hundred 
years,  from  the  setting  out  of  the  first  crusade, 
A.  D.  1095,  to  the  loss  of  Acre,  and  all, Pales- 
tine, A.  D.  1291.     The  history  of  the  crusades 
is  not  unworthy  of  perusal,  as  it  exhibits  ^he  hu- 
man mind  wrought  up  u>  the  highest  degree  of 
extravagance,  by  religious  and  military  enthusi^ 
asm ;  and  paints,,  in  the  most  striking  colours, 
the  dreadful  calamities  which  mist^eu  zeal  is  ca- 
pable of  inflicting  on  the*  bbman  race.     The  an- 
nals of  the  world  scarcely  furnished  any  instances 
of  the  horrible  effects  of  tlm  religious  frenzy, 
equal  to,  the  scenes  exhibited  ill  those  contests  be- 
tween the  Koran  and  the  Cross  ;  especially  at  the 
sieges,  of  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and  Acre*     Never 
did  the  flames  of  enthusiasm  burn  with  more  des- 
tructive fury,  than  in  the  sieges  here  mentioned, 
in  which  every  act  of  the  most  daring  and  despe- 
rate  valouf  was  performed  on  both  sides.     His- 
torians ^ifl^er  in  their  esdmatesof  theloss  of  men, 
as  they  always  do  in  rejgard  to  such  particulars; 
but  it  is,  however,  certain,  that  those  three  me- 
morable sieges  stand  fatally  distinguished,  by  an 
obstinacy  of  contest,  and  a  slaughter  of  the  human 
species,    horrid   to  contemplate.     Indeed  those 
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rdigioM  wait  were  carried  an  with  the  inoit 
fomantic  spirit  of  desperate  enterprise  tkaft  ^eligi^ 
ous  and  military  entiiusiasin  could  insfure.  Inau^ 
merable  armed  hordes  were  xx)Uected  out  of  £ng« 
land,  Fnmce,  Geritiany^  the  Netherlands,  I^^ly, 
&c  and  inspired  .by  relij^ous  frenzy,  marched 
wnj  to  batcher  ^  inhabitants  of  Syria,  and  Pa<^ 
lestine.  The  princess  Anne  CpmmenuB,  daugb- 
ter.  of  the  Emperor  Alexius  Comntenus,  in  des^ 
cr&ing  those  armed  h0rde$  of  the  western  worlds 
seme  of  wbom  she  had  seen  at  Confit%ntinople^^ 
in  their  march  towards.  Palestine,  says,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  Europe  had  been  torn  from  its  foun- 
dations,, and  hurled  upon  Asia*  Those  tresnen- 
dous  .eSorts,  horwever,  were  not  attended  wth 
effects  of  such  permanency  as  might  have  be^ii  e9&- 
pected  from  so  e^traordic^y  a  scene  of  exertioo.^ 
It  was,  ind^c^,  aoniewh^t  remarkable,  and,  in 
such  an  age,  and  s^ch  circumstances,  could  not 
£adlof  being  looked  upon  a»  a  favorable  omen, 
that,  .on  Good  Friday^  about  three  in  the  after-; 
noon,  thp  day  and  hour  pf  Christ'spassion,  God- 
frey, Earl  of  Bolpgne,  after  a  most  desperate  as- 
sault, and  wading  through  the  blood  of  above  se- 
venty thousand  Mahometans,  stood  victorious  up- 
on the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  This  memorable  event 
happened  A#  D.  1 099,  and  Godfrey,  as  his 
valour  d^erved,  was,  in  an  assembly  of  the 
armed  chiefs^  unanimously  elected  king  of  the 
holy  city,  and  it^  adjoining  district.  The  short 
duratidh  of  this  Christian  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,^ 
whic^wafe  conquered  by  Saladin,  A,  D-nS/^ 
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however,  fumbhed  to  the  succeeding  crusaders  a  ^ 
proof  that  the  universal  Parent,  the  God  of  peace 
and  mercy,  does  not  look  on  the  blood  of  human 
victinnbs  as  an  acceptable  offering* 

Oixe  of  the  most  remarkable  events  which 
pccurred  in  the  course  of  those  nominally  religi- 
OU6,  but,  in  reality,  romantic  wars,  was  the  cap- 
ture of  the.  city  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latin?, 
by  which  the  eastern  empire  fell  under  the  domi- 
nipn.  of  a  band  of  enterprising  and  determined 
Italian,' French,  and  Flemish  adventurers. 

The  Emperor,  Isaac  Angclus,  having  been  de- 
posed, and  deprived  of  sight,  by  his  inhuman 
brother,  his  son  Alexius,  who  was  only  a  youth, 
made  his  escape  into  Italy,  and  met  with  a  num- 
ber of  the  barons  of  France  and  Flanders,  who 
wcpe  on  one  of  these  crusading  enterprises,  arid 
wepe  come  to  Venice,  at  that  time  the  greatest  ma- 
ritime state  in  Eurijpe,  where  they  had  contract- 
ed/with  the  republic  for  the  ships  necessary  to  fa- 
cilitate the  execution  of  their  plan.  The  young 
Alexius  entered  into  a  negociation  with  the  French 
and  Venetians^  and  a  treaty  wlas  concluded,  where- 
by they  engaged  to  restore  his  father  'to  the  impe- 
rial throne  of  the  east ;  and  he,  on  his  part  enga- 
ged to  unite  the  Greek  to  the  Latin  church.  The 
French  and  Venetians,  therefore,  changing  the 
destination  of  their  su-mament,  which,  at  first,  had 
been  against  the  coasts  of  Syria,  and  Egypt  sailed 
up  the  Hellespont  to  Constantinople,  broke  the 
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chain  of  the  harbour,  and  assaulted  the  city  from 
the  harbour  and  the  land  side.  The  assail 
ants  being  almost  ready  to.  enter,  the  usurp* 
er,  Alexius,  niade  his  escape.  Isaac  Ahgelus,  and 
his  son,  the  young  Alexius,  were  proclaimed  joint 
Emperors ;  in  consequence  of  which  arrange- 
ment a  cessation  of  arms  immediately  took  place; 
but  as  soon  as  the  clergy,  especially  the  monki; 
understood  the  terms  of  the  treaty  ccHiduded  by 
young  Alexius,  they  reprobated  the  idea  of  ati 
union  with  the  see  of  Rome,  and  excited  the  peo- 
ple to  fly  to  arms.  This  general  insurrccfion  was 
also  fomented  by  Alexius  Mourzouste,  of  the  fk- 
niily  of  Ducas,.  who  assumed  the  purple,  impri- 
soned the  blind  Emperor  Isaac,  and  put  young 
Alexius  to  death.  The  legal  succession  of  th6 
Greek  empire  being  thus  overturned,  the  French 
and  Veiietians  recommenced  the  \^ar.  After  a 
siege  of  more,  than  three  months,  they  assaulted 
the  city  from  the  harbour,  and,  in  spite  bf 'the 
superiority  of  numbers.  Carried  it  by  storm,  A.  I>i^ 
1204,  about  eight  hundred  and  eighty  year^  after 
its  foundation  by  Constantine.  The  city  h&n^ 
given  up  to  pillage  by  the  Latins,  the  plunder  was 
valued  at  400,000  marks,  nearly  equivalent  to 
8oo,oool.  sterling,  an  enormous  sum,  exceeding 
tHe  quadruple  amount  of  the  public  annual  reve- 
nue of  any  natioii  in  Europe  at  that  time.  ThBs 
Immense  mass  of  plundered  wealth  was  esteenied 
the  greatest  ever  found  in  any  captured  city  pre- 
vious ta  that  period ;  and,  as  Villehardbuini  a 
knight  of  Champaigne,  says,  in  his  narrative  bF 
this  transaction — "  Those  indigent  strangers  were 
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cQQvqrted  into  opulent  citizens/'  Baldvia 
also,  ia  hi$  epistle  to  Pope  Innpcent  the  third, 
^  #»y.$,  that:**  such  a  booty  \vas  never  found  in  any 
city/'  The  secret  plunder^  however  was  suppo- 
sed to  exceed  \vhat  5vas  produced  in  public,  notv 
withstanding  the  penalties  of  excommunicationi 
and  even  of  de^th,  dwounced  against  any  who 
should  secrete  any  part  of  the  spoiL  ,  In  the  pub* 
lie  distribution  one  share  was  allotted  to  every  foot 
soldier^  two  shares  to  an  horseman,  four  shares 
to  eyeiy  iknight,  and  to  the  barons  and  princes 
more^  in  proportion  to  th^  rank.  ^  Boniface, 
Marquis  of  Montserrat,  had  the  kingdom  of  Ma- 
^onia  for  hi^  share,  in  the  territorial  division. 
Heory  Doadolo,  Doge  of  Venice,  was  conmian- 
dier  of  the  Venetians ;  and,  notwithstanding  his 
blindness  and  extreme  old  age,  being  between 
eighty  and  ninety,  was  one  of  the  first  who  moupt- 
fd  the  walls  in  The  general  assault*  The  Vene- 
tians had,  for  their  territorial  share,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  sea  coasts,  together  with  three  of  the 
^ht  quarters  of  the  city  of  Ccwstantinople.  Bald- 
win, Earl  of  Flanders,  was  elected  Emperor,  with 
pne  fourth  part  of  the  empire  for  his  share.  The 
rest,  of  the  empire  was  divided  into  fitfs,  among 
the  barons  and  knights,  according  to  the  feudal 
SLystem  then  prevailing  in  the  western  countries 
pf  Europe,  which  were  held  by  feudal  tenure  un- 
der the  Emperor. 

Constantinople  is  supposed,  by  Villehardouin, 
to  have,  at  that  time,  contained  four  hundred 
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ttiousand  eflFectiTe  men.  ^  This,  however^  must  be 
regarded  as  an  improbable  and  absurd  esaggera* 
don,  and  from  the  appearance  of  general  existing^ 
drcttOlstances,  an  absolute  impossibility.  By  M. 
Le  Beau's  Histoire  du  bas  Emf^,  that  metropo* 
Us  is  suppdsed  to  have  contained,  at  the  time  of 
Its  capture  by  the  Latins,  about  one  million,  and 
at  present  about  four  hundred  thousand  infas^* 
tants,  a  hr  more  probable  computation  than  chose 
of  many  modem  geographers,  who  estimate  their 
number  at  eight  hundred  thousand,  or  even  at 
upwards  of  a  million* 

The  Greeks,  after  this  disaster,  established  in* 
dependent  states  at  Nice,  Trebisond  and  Epirus. 
Hie  Latins  were  not  prosperous  in  the  affairs  of 
thdr  newly  acquired  empire.  The  dissensions 
which  prevailed  among  the  barons,  laid  their  do* 
minions  open  to  the  attacks  of  the  Gredks,  who 
continually  gained  ground  on  them.  The  Bulga- 
rians revolted,  and  the  Emperor  Baldwin,'  of 
Flanders,  being  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
them,  died  in  captivity,  and  was  succeeded  by  tiis 
brother  Henry,  A.  D.  1206.  Boniface,  Msn*- 
quis  of  Montserrat,  fell  by  the  anns  of  the  Bul- 
garians the  same  year.  Henry  of  Flanders,  is  re- 
presented as  a  wise  and  valiant  prince,  equity 
qualified  for  the  duties  of  peace  and  war.  He 
was  also  a  monarch  of  liberal  sditiments,  anil  to- 
lerant principles  and  checked  the  proceedings  of 
the  Pope's  legate  in  the  persecution  of  the  Greek 
schismatics.     After  his  death,  A.  D  1 216,  the 
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XatiH  empire  of  Coastantinople  continuaUy  de- 
clined,' and  so  pressing  vfete  the  exigencies  of  the 
^ate,  that  Baldwin  IL  the  last  emperor  of  the 
Latin  dynasty,  pledged  the  crown  of  thorns,  sup- 
posed or  pretended  to  have  been  worn  by  Chrisit, 

.to  the  Venetians  from  whom  it  was  redeemed  by 

:Sl  Louis,  King  of  France,  who  also  purchased 
of  Baldwin  a  portion.of  the  cross,  the  lance  with 
which  the  side  of  Christ  was  pierced,  the  rod  of 

•.Moses,  and  other  relics  of  great  esteem  in  that  age, 
and  deposited  them  in  the  holy  chapel  at  Paris, 
A.  D.  1225.  The  Greeks  of  Asia  continually 
i;aining  ground,  at  last  Michael  Paleologus  having 
wurped  the  Greek  empire  of  Nice,  his  general, 

.  Alei^ufr,  Strategopulus,  with  an  inconsiderable 
force,  surprised  and  recovered  Constantinople, 
A«  D*  1 2  6 1 ,.  and  thus,  after  a  period  of  fi£ty«sevea 
years^  that  metropolis  returned  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Greeks ;  but  a  considerably  part  of 
ihe  city  had  been  destroyed  in  the  three  dreadful 

,  cQD^agrationS)  which  happened  at  the  timeof  the% 

.,  ^iege  and  capture  by  the  Latins,  and  Constantino- 
ple never  more  regained  its  ancient  splendor,  nor 
4be  eastern  en^pire  its  former  power  and  greatness. 

TTbe  history. of  the  crusades,  although  it  ex-  ' 
.  Iibit&  a  lam^able  scene  of  enthusiasm  and  slaugh** 
ter  oS  the  human  species,  disf^ys  also  a  consider- 
ablf^  advancement  of  European  knowledge.  In 
consequence  of  those  destructive  wars,  which 
carried  such  .numbers  of  Europeans  to  parish  in 
.  Palestine,  th^  inhabitants  of  the  western  coun- 

-  E3 
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tiiei  acquired  a  s^eaur  knawkdgpeof  immy  parts 
of  <he  east,  and  espedally  of  the  Greek,  or  Con«> 
stamkiopolitaa  empire,  than  they  had  befcK 
possessed.  The  geographical  Knowledge  of  the 
Europeans  was  improved  and  extended,  the  sphe^ 
of  European  politics  was  enlarged,  and  the  rudl« 
ments  of  several  arts  and  sciences  were  introduced 
into  the  western  countries  ;  among  which,  wind- 
mills may  be  reckoned,  which^  before  the  cru- 
sades, were  unknown  in  Europe.  But  one  of 
the  most  important  effects  of  the  crusades  was 
the  diminution  of  the  number  and  power  of  Ae 
.  lactious  nobles,  which  contributed  greatfy  to  the 
^iextinction  of  the  feudal  system.  Many  of  the 
nobles,  in  order  to  procure  money  for  those  reli- 
gious expeditions,  disposed  of  their  estates;  and 
many  petty  princes  sold  their  principalities  to  their 
sovereigns,  as  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy  sold 
that  divrhy  to  his  brother  W.  Rufus,  by-  which  it 
was  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England,  Those 
sales  threw  many  of  the  greater  fiefe  into  the  im- 
mediate power  of  the  crown..  Many  also  of  the 
factious  nobles  were  cut  off*  in  those  romantic  ex- 
peditions ;  and  many  of  them  dying  without  issue, 
their  fiefs  devolved  on  the  crown.  In  fine,  it  is 
c^tairt  jthat  the  i^wisadeis  centributpa  h^  no  stnall 
d^gme  to  weaken  and  overthrew  theieudal  syi- 
tfem,  and  that  after,  the  fren25y  of  crusadiiig  had 
ttibsi4ai)  Europe  soon  began  to  wear  a  more 
agreeaWe  aspect.  The  power  of  the  sovereigns 
began  to^cqiiire  moi*e  stability,  and  laws  were 
made  njDrefavor^le  to  the  people.     The  princes 
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of  Europe  kxipwteg  tibdor  owa  interdstss)  invarii^l^r 
pursued  the  Bi^a^ute  of  fessouiig  the  da&geroori 
power  of  the  nobles^  znd  raismg  the  comflnona  to 
a  d^ree  of  importaliqe.  in  the  political  scate.     Of 
all  the  Sleeps  takes,  by  the  Europiean  princes,  for 
the  accompii^ment  of  this  great  purpose^  tianc 
i^s  more  e^ectual  than  that  of  grantiog  charters 
and  privileges  to  cities  and  towns,  whereby .  their 
inhabitants  were  freed  from  feudal  bondage,  which 
led,  by  degrees,  to  the  emancipation  of  the  whole 
mass  of  the  people*    The  abolidpn  of  the  feudal 
system  was,  however,  a  work  of  time,  and  was 
tyot  effected  until  after  the  lapse  of  some  centu- 
ries.  its  progress  was  gradual,  and  not  withstand- 
ing the  successive  efforts  of  many  of  the  princes 
of  Europe^  the  work  could  not  have  been  effected 
ifdthout  the  iniprpvement  o£  civilisation,  and  the 
ei^tension  of  (;ommerce.     The  privileges  of  the 
chartered  towns  enabled  their  inhabitants  to  extend 
their  trade,  and  to  explore  different  channels  of 
acquisition ;  and  by  those  means  the  wealth  and 
consequence  of  the  commmis  encreased.     The 
peasants,  instead  of  jpaying  their  rents  in  kind, 
began  to  be  in  a  condition  to  pay  them  in  money, 
a^d  the  lords  soon  found  such  payments  more  com* 
n^odious  than  payments  in  produce,  which  were 
so  difficult  to  dispose  of  to  advantage.     This  mode 
of  receiving  their  rents  in  money,  in  Ueu  of  pro-^ 
duce  and  feudal  servitude,  ^labled  the  nobles  to 
live  more  commodiously,  more  comfortably^  and 
inore  el^g^tly ;  and  at  the  same  time  rendered 
the  people  more  independ^  of  thie  baroas,^  and 
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conusqoteiitly  the  more  immediate^  depeadeni:  cm 
the  crown.  In  effect,  the  aboHtion  of  the  feudal 
system  was,  every  circumstance  considered,  cobU 
dudve  to  the  real  interests  and  advantage  of  both 
the  aristocratic  2yid  democratic  orders^  as  well  as 
to  those  of  the  crown.  The  system,  however, 
was  not  abolished  in  the  different  countries  in 
Europe  at  the  same  time.  It  existed  in  Hungary 
so  late. as  A.  D.  1785,  although  the  illustrious 
Maria  Theresa  had  put  it  under  the  most  equitable 
and  humane  regulations  by  her  urbarium,  A.  Dv 
1764 :  its  total  abolition  was  only  effected  by  that 
sagacious  and  humane  monarch  Joseph  11.  itt 
Hungary,  the  year  beforementioned,.  and  A.  D. 
178 1  in  Bohemia.  It  still  exist  in  a  mitigated 
form  in  Poland  and  Russia,  although  the  immor*- 
tal  Catharine  IL  whose  memory,  her  wise  laws 
said  regulations,  and  her  unremitting  exertions  fot 
the  improvement  of  her  empire,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  her  subjects,  render  dear  to  posterity,  hdd 
done  as  much  as  could  be  done,  in  the  space  of 
one  reign,  for  establishing  equal  freedom  among 
her  subjects.  And  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
but  it  will  be  abolished  in  efery  part  of  Eiirdpe, 
ill  proportion  as  it  becomes  more  extended,  and 
civilization  gains  ground.  The  progress  of  mo- 
ral and  politicalhappiness  has  always  been,  and, 
like  every  other  human  improvement,  must  be 
gradual.  "  Civilization  leads  to  liberty,  and  liberty 
encourages  and  advances,  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 
There  effects  are  reciprocal.  But  until  the  peb* 
pie  are  somewhat  civilized  and  enlightened,  they 
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are  unqualified  for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom ;  it 
ivould  even  be  dangerous  to  confer  it  upcm 
tbefn» 

.  From  all  that  has  been  said  concerning  the  db- 
orders  prevalent  under  the  feudal  system,  it  is  not, 
hovrever,  to  be  inferred,  that  men  were  more 
depraved  in  former  times  than  at  present,  or  that 
the  feudal  lor4s  delighted  in  tyrannizing  over 
the  people.  Human  nature  is  always  the  same* 
The  variation  of  circumstances  alone  causes  the 
variation  of  manners,  ideas^  and  modes  of  socie-> 
ty.  Many  of  the  ancient  nobles  of  Europe  were 
men  of  as  great  virtues  as  those  of  the  present 
day  ;  but  the  circumatances  of  the  times  were 
unfavourable. '  Many  of  the  English  barcms, 
from  whom  our  present  illustrious  nobility  are 
descended,  were,  in  their  day,  an  honor  to  the 
nation  and  to  humanity,  and  not  less  distinguish* 
ed  for  th^r  other  virtues,  than  for  their^courage 
and  bravery.  Of  their  piety  and  public  spirit 
innumerable  mionuments  yet  exist.  The  disor- 
der&  of  those  ages  arose  from  the  unsettled  sysn 
tem  of  society,  a^d  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 
The  feudal  system  was,  perhaps,  as  well  adapted 
to  existing  circumstances  as  any  other  could  have 
been,  at  a  time  when  the  barbarous  and  unlettered 
people  requited  a  restraining  hand,  in  almost 
every  village.  This  system  was  also  almost  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  specie,' 
3iid  the  impossibility  of  paying  rents  otherwise 
tbm  in  producp«     As  soon  as  commerce  b^an 
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to  ionrisb^  ami  wealth  was  eticretsedy  tlwaectta^ 
ttty  no.  loiter  existed  -y  and  tbt  regtilatmis  k  had 
produced  soon  began  to  disappear.  The  peaaaitfi^^ 
being,  by  the  diffusion  of  commerce  and  wealth, 
pot  in  a  conditiim  to  pay  their  rents  in  moisey» 
the  lorJs  were  sensible  of  che  benefks  of  xh^ 
change,  and  made  no  efforts  to  retain  that  pQw«r^ 
over  the  people,  which  they  p^c^ived  to  b^  no 
kmger  necesavy  er  useful ;  aind,  at  this  day,  no^ 
UKty  of  l:hi»  and  other  coomries^  whej^  the  feu^ 
dal  system  is  abolished,  ar^  too  much  enUghten*. 
ed  to  regret  its  extinction.  r 

From  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  the  ecdestasr^ 
tical,  as  well  as  the  political  and  sodal  Ustory  <^ 
Europe,  takes  its  colour  from  the'ckcumstaocesi 
of  the  times ;  and  until  the  r^formatioa,  e&bil^ 
ks  scarcely  any  thing  of  moment  but  the  gradual 
ekvation  of  the  church  ;  which,  Kke  the  fejUdal 
system,  may  be  esteemed  a  nati^al  consei^uen^e 
of  the  cireudxisitances  of  the  f ifii^s^  and  th^  $ta|fi 
of  the  human  jmnd  tn  those  ages.  It  is  t^  beob^ 
s^ved,  that  of  the  different  northern  nadoaa^ 
which  established  thonisdves  upon  the  rains.  oC 
tfae  Roman  empire,  soime  were  psgams^  and  ihose^ 
whkh  had  preiriously  anbraqed  iJae  Christw  re* 
Bj^on,  had  tery  obscoce  notioi^  ofita  doeJrineSv. 
Tiaey  were  besides  aimost  esBtinely  Hliti^atey  anwl 
u»(|»aJiAied  for  the  ants  of  peace  andthe  mnna|p5« 
meiitof  regular  government.  Xhe  clergy  wok 
ahnoft^he  only  peiaoos  qualified  to  pnewle  » 
cmms  of  jaxi^eature,.  or  to  compose  the  <S9ki^/a: 
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-councils  of  formcta :  so  tbat  Europe  may  be  laid 
jto  rfaave  deceived  her  religion,  her  leanuDg,  and 
lier  lavs,  from  the  cler^  of  Rome.  These  cix^ 
cum&tacices  gave  io  this  order  of  xbcid  aoa  ^xtxah 
ustdisaary  jlafluenee,  vnbicb  they  mdl  knew  how 
!te  hnpvove.  The  elevation  cf  Cfaarleioagiie  to 
4iie  mpmd  digttity^,  gave  a  great  accession  cf 
jpower  to  the  ohurch*  As  thai  prince  received 
l^e  imperial  title  and  diadem  throaigh  the  iBA«^ 
lence  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  he  liiought  k  his 
iMereattoaugnieot,  as  insadhas  possiUe,  the  in- 
flueiioe  and  power  of  that  see.  In  the  times  «f 
anarchy  and  discord,  which  followed  the  dismem- 
berment  of  Charlemagne's  empire,  the  prelates 
•of  the  church  did  not,  any  more  than  t^  tempo- 
ral lords.  Ipse  any  opporf  unity  of  aggrandizing 
themselves  amidst  the  uaiverssd  tumufa. 

The  struggles  ficH*  power  among  ecclesiastics^ 
flSce  All  other  contests  of  a  similar  nature  amcmg 
tlie  rest  of  mankind,  gave  rise  to  such  a  variety 
ei  jarripig  interests,  as  produced  dangerous 
schisms  in  the  church*  The  contest  concerning 
images,  had  left  animosities  between  die  eastern 
imd  western  churches,  which  ought  never  to  sub- 
sist among  Christians.  Photiqs,  archbishop  of 
Constantinople,  a  man  of  extraordinary  aUlities 
and  intense  application,  and  distinguished  by  his 
voluminous  writings  and  .extensive  erudition,  was 
a  declar^  enemy  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  deter- 
mined to  break  oiF  all  connection  and  communion 
with  die  Latin  church. .  He  filled  the  archiepisco- 
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pal  chair  of  Constantinople,  the  space  of  twenty- 
nine  years,  from  A.  D.  857  to  A.  D;  886; 
during  which  period,  he  and  the  Pope  recipro- 
caily  fulminated  their  excommunications  and  ana- 
themas Against  each  other.  After  the  death  of 
Photius,  a  sort  of  compromise  seems  to  have 
taken  place  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  church- 
es; but  A.  D.  1054  the  Pope's  legates  excom- 
municated the  patriarch,  and  the  whole  church 
of  Constantinople.  Those  mutual  anathemas 
were  certainly  inconsistoit  with  the  spirit  of  gen- 
uine Chri^anity,  and  with  that  universal  bene- 
volence preached  and  practised  by  Jesus  Christ, 
who  came  upon  earth  to  bless,  and  not  to  curst 
mwkind..  In  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Emperor,  Michael  Paleologus,  iuvorder 
to  avert  a  crusade  which  the  Latins  were  meditating 
against  Constantinople,  negociated  with  the  Pope^ 
and  concluded  a  concordat  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches;  but  at  his  death,  A.  D.  1282, 
the  union  was  immediately  dissolved.  The  £m^ 
peror.  Manual  Paleologus,  seeing  the  empire  hard 
pressed  oii  every  side  by  the  Turks,  visited  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  -A.  D.  1400,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.  of  England,  and  of  Charles  VI.  of  France^ 
in  order  to  procure  some  assistance,  but  the  cir* 
cumstances  of  those  countri^  did  n^t  permit  them 
to  send  forces  to  the  support  of  the  eastern  empire* 
This  prince  also  endeavoured  to.  negociate  an 
union  with  the  Latin  church,  but  the  negociation 
broke  off.  John  Paleologus,  his  son  and  succes- 
sor, however  concluded  a  trejity  of  peace  at  Flo* 
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r^ce  with  Pope  Eugeaiuft  JV.  but  it  vaauniver«^ 
sally  reprobated  by  the  whole,  body  of  the  monks 
and  clergy  dF  Constantinople.  During,  the  space 
of  almost  six  c^turiqs,  from  the  tipie  of  the  pa- 
triarch Photius,  to  the  extinctipnqf  the  Graek 
empire,^ an  inveterate  enmity  seems  to  have  ex- 
isted among  .the  clergy  and  people  of  Constantino- 
ple ag^st  the  Latin  church.  Wheneyer  ^  tran- 
sient reconciliation  took  place^  it  was  only  dissem- 
bled»  and  was  always  brought  about  by  the  im- 
perial court,  with  ^  view  to  obtain  succours  from 
the.  western  nations,  when  under  the  apprehension 
of  d^ger.  John  Paleologus  had,  l;>efore  his  death,, 
renounced  the  union  >yhich  he  had  made  wi^h  th^ 
Latin  churjch,  and  which  he  saw  so  much  abhor- 
red by  his  people*  It  was,  however,  acceded  to 
by  CoQstantine,  his  son  and  successor,  upon  the 
ne^r  prosipect  of  being  besieged  in  his  capital  by 
the  Turks.  A  Cardinal  Legate,  from  Rome^ 
wa^  admitted  at  Cpustkntinople ;  but  after  he  had 
officiated  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  the  cler- 
gy abandoned  the  church,  as  a  polluted  structure; 
and  Phran^a  confesses,  that  the  Emperor  hhnself, 
with  the  few  who  had  signed  the  treaty  of  union 
with  the  Latin  church,  were  not  sincere,,  and  that 
the  monks,  clergy,  and  the  whole  city  of  Con^ 
stantinople,  displayed  every  extreme  of  fanaticism 
and  aversion  against  the  Latin  church.  , 

This  irreconcileable  aversion  and  schism,  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  isj  by  dif- 
ferent writers,  attributed  to  different  causes  j  by 
F3 
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some  kiB^ifSppamd  to  bare  been aJKMsiarf  eon^ 
sc^ttCDceof  the  xUvirioo  of  the  empire  wM the 
dkemtf  4f  )angtiage«  The  ^veraity  of  i|pi||ua^ 
caflftof,  ho^^Mver,  l)e  supposed  aeeessarflj  to  taiA 
to  a  diffetence  of  reUgiM,  nor  1$  any  sudi  si^po-* 
ttdon  twr(^rated  by  eHperieiice.  Hie  different 
laiigtfiges  of  the  EwopeM  Qaiionsy  whidi  com^ 
posed  the  Ltftm  chureh^  sever  prodo€^  any  dif* 
ferefice  ht  f hek  religkHis  tenets.  Tkey  long  re^ 
masied  united  under  tbeeee  of  Rome,  and  divers- 
sky  of  iMguages  "^as  (K)t  in  the  lease  aeceseaty 
towtt^d  btinging  about  the  reforttiftt]o&.  Tl^ 
division  of  the  empire  may,  perhaps,  be  recikon- 
ed  one  of  the  remote  causes  of  fhe  ^separ adon  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  ebuf^hes.  The  division  of 
Europe,  into  so  many  difibrenC  kingdoms  aH4 
sfsltes,  l^isnot,  hoifi^ever,  prodtictive  of  sny  «Kcll 
effect,  they  aH  utisUiimOusly  Submitted  to  the  die^ 
tate^  tf  thek-  holy  mother,  the  church ;  but  the* 
strbjecfJoU  totfte  spiritual  authority  of  the  Roman 
Ptttttif  iwras  almost  coeral  with  thefr  first  establish^ 
mdit,  ^hd  Aey,  therefore,  'ivillingly  submitted  to 
it.  This  ^itpreniacy  of  the  bishops  of  Rome, 
the  Gteek  chutch  looked  upon  a^  an  Usurpation, 
and  could  nevet  willingly,  or  slncerdy,  Submit  to 
it.  At  the  Very  first  6^aWlshment  of  Christianity 
the  seat  of  empire  was  removed  from  Rome,  and 
Constantinople  was  made  the  capital.  It  \VaS  not, 
therefore,  likely  l:hat  the  patriarchs  of  that  me- 
tropolis would  long  submit  to  the  authbtity  of  the 
bishop  of  Roihe,  a  city  Which  had  ion|f  been  in 
th^  hahds  of  thbse  whom  the  people  of  Constan- 
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tuQbople  denomiiitted  bmiw^i»a$k  ^Imt  i$  no 
doubt,  ctrcumstanees  well  conaUcrcd^  bint  the 
people  of  the  eastern  t^mtpke  thought,  that  if  a? 
vistble  bead  of  die  church  was  necessarjr,  the  pa^ 
triardr  of  Constanti&aple  had  a^  better  daim  to  the 
titfe  and  office  than  the  bishop  of  Rome;  an4^ 
therefore,  k  k  no  wonder  that  the  archbishops 
and  dergf  of  Consc&in>riinbpte  shootd  rather  chuM 
urrcflmmoe  aH  communion  with  the  Ladn  chwcb,. 
tbsn  fubihit  (o  the  supreme  a«ithority  of  the  soe 
of  Rome*  This  was  the  real  fundamental  catue 
of  the  schism  bistweea  the  Gredt  and  Latioi 
chttinchcs:  die  diffcnsoires  rdatife  to  certam:  suIk» 
0f  dinate  doderiiies,  insticutions  of  dssciphne,  -anil 
thealo^nal  qaestions,  serving  only  as  inceittivei 
to  blow  up  the  flames  of  diuKxrd,  and  to  widen  the 
hMwh. 

fai  the  bosom  of  die  Lacni  climdi  itself  ecdesi* 
asQicaf  dbcprd  had  nearly  produced  the  same  ef^ 
fects.     Duiiag  the  long  period  of  forty  years-, 
frosft  A.  IK  ^37*,  to  A.  0,  1418^  two  Papal  sees 
eaioted,  the  one  at  Rome^  and  the  other  mostly  at 
Atignon ;  f  ranee,  Sav6y,  Sidly,  Arragon,  Gas- 
tHe,  if  avarre,  and  Scotland,  adhered  to  the  see  of 
Avignon :  Italy,  Germany,  Portugal,  England, 
die  Netherlands,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  Norths 
a^ered  to  the  see  of  Rome.     This  d^mgerous 
sdsism  was  terminated  by  the  depontion  or  resig- 
nation of  the  two  Antipopes,  and  the  election  of 
Martin  V.  to  die  uitked  pontificate  at  the  council 
of  Gonstance,  A.  D.  1418. 
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The  exorbitant  elevation  of  the  chiurch  wa*  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  circumstances  of  die 
middle  ages.  In  this  enlightened  age  nothing  cm 
appear  more  shocking,  or  more  abhorrent,  from 
the  universal  feelings  of  human  nature,  than  this 
spiritual  usurpation ;  but  if  we  dispassionately 
consider  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  the 
state  of  the  human  mind,  in  the  ages  we  are  now 
contemplating,  it  will  be  found,  not  only  consist- 
ent with  the  condition  of  mankind,  throughout 
the  Christian  world  at  that  time^  but  also,  perhaps, 
better  adapted  to  the  then  existing  circumstances 
of  Europe,  than  we  are,  upon  a  superficial  view, 
inclined  to  imagine.  For  the  general  benefit  of 
society,  a  very  extensive  power  must  be  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  some  of  its  members ;  and  if  we  con- 
sider how  few,  in  those  dark  ages,  were  endowed 
with  abilities  and  learning  requisite  for  conducting 
the  great  affairs  of  human  society,  we  must  allow, 
that  the  clergy  were  the  persons  best  qualified  for 
^that  important  undertaking.  This  could  not  fail 
of  giving  an  extraordinary  influence  and  power 
to  that  order ;  and  it  is  not  the  nature  of  man  ^ 
lightly  to  cast  away  that  power  which  he  sees  na- 
turally thrown  into  his  hands.  Whatever  we  may 
think  at  this  day,  when  the  circumstances  of  Eu- 
rope have  experienced  so  happy  a  change,  if  we 
contemplate,  without  passion  or  prejudice,  the 
times  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  which,  during 
the  space  of  seven  or  eight  centuries  after  the  sub- 
version of  the  Roman  empire,  overspread  the  face 
of  Europe  j  perhaps  it  might  be  conducive  to  the 
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bendks  and  ttanquility  of  society,  that,  in  those 
times  of  tumult  and  anarchy,  so  great  a  portion 
of  power  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  order  of  men, 
to  whom  the  sacred  name  and  audiority  of  rdigion 
ensured  the  veneradon  and  obedience  of  a  turbu- 
lent, but  superstitious  people ;  perhaps  it  might 
even  have  been  necessary  to  the  existence  of  Chris- 
tianity, dming  so  many  ages  of  barbarism  and  un- 
lettered ignorance.  Tl^  counsels  of  £)iyine  Pro- 
vidence are  unsearchable,  and  far  above  our  com- 
prehension ;  but  whatever  disorders  may,  to  our 
short-sighted  capacities  seem  to  prevail  in  the  di- 
vine governmeat  of  the  moral,  as  well  as  physi- 
cal world,  there  is  no  doubt  but  all  the  events 
coincide  with  perfect  harmony  in  the  universal 
plan. 

After  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crusades  had  at  last 
subsided,  Europe  began  to  put  on  a  more  settled 
and  less  romantic  appearance.  Learning  began 
to  make  a  gradual,  but  slow  advancement.  The  ^ 
sciences  began  also  to  make  some  small  improve- 
ment. Some  men  of  extraordinary  genius  and 
erudition  appeared  at  di£Ferent  intervals,  and  . 
shone  ivith  a  dazzling  lustre,  amidst  the  gloomy 
darkness  of  those  ages.  Among  these,  the  illus- 
trious friar  Roger  Bacon  was  an  honour  at  once 
to  the  English  nation,  and  to  the  university  of 
Paris,  where  he  completed  his  studies.  Peter 
La^mbert,  Abelard,  and  other  men  of  extensive 
erudition,  were  at  different  periods  the  ornaments 
of  that  university,  which  seems  to  have  been,  in 
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ia  thoBt  a^ei)  the  priac^al  semiiiary  and  ^ntr^ 
of  European  karaing.  But  h  \i^  long  befoie 
the  efforts  of  diose  learaed  hidmiiuak  produced 
nuy  iliaferitl  ehdnge  in  die  literary  aspeot  of  Eu- 
20^    The  coiMletfsed^kxKOL  vra»  not  suddoaif 

U^  bt  dispdtted. 

» 

During  tbe  long  perkni  of  darkxKSK  ^riuch'  ob- 
icuted  Europe,  and,  after  the  esiMCtibn  of  tb^ 
daltpiaacey  overspread  ia  like  mxamsr  tbe  OMa- 
tries  Mrfaich  had  formed  that  etnpttte^  CoMtanil. 
nopley  aithougfa  comkitiaHy  defsfeik^,  was  die 
pmM  yffhert  the  le»^nmg  ahd  science!  ^  the  tvorld 
was  cbfeiy  concentrated.     The  tefith  eeotury, 
vhieb,  in  the  western  countties^,  ^as  one  of  tte 
darkest  periods  of  gothic  ignorance,  constituted 
the  most  flourishing  sera  of  the  Byzantine  learn- 
ing,^ UAder  the  reigns  eff  Led^  4ht  pt^osofftier, 
and  his  son  C(mstttmnt  Pca|diyns^eDit\is.    The 
fermer  compled  an  JtkabovztJ^  ttesEOM  of  tactics, 
and  the  latter  a  very  e^^tendte  and  {9^tic«lar*des- 
<ripnaA  of  the  empire,  in  regard  to  k^  geograffai- 
cal  and  political  snate,  the  i^etmmt^  of  the 
court,  and  every  otlver  ildnute  pantfeuiar.      &i 
this  admnistratio  imperii  of  CoBSiCantine  Porphy- 
rogenitus^  we  find  the  first  mention  of  the  Russi- 
ans that  is  aiAy  where  met  with  u&  histxny.     Tlie 
Russian  empire  then  extended  £rata  the  Eoxiae 
to  the  Baltic  ;  Kiow  in  the  Ukraine,  and  Mbvo- 
•  gored  in  the  North,  were  tbe  capita:ls  of  the  em- 
pire, and  the  two  centres  of  its  commerce,     k 
was  then  powerful  and  flourishing,  but  afterwards 


ig^U  uj»i^  the  doiflwion  of  t;he  Tartai?Sj  ^  .^vair 
>irhi€k)totlLU,y  ^lipse^  its  |;reatness.  It  is  to  be 
obaery/sd|  ti^t  the  Rus$iwi  ^niht^ctd  Chmtianir 
ty  about  A.  D.  988,  in  the  reign  of  the  gjtt^i 
I>uke  Wolodomir  ;  and  as  tbt^  had  thdf  refigicn 
froili  CoilstaiHito^ey  9lid  «^t  from  j^gme^  like 
the  jlatiote  of  western  £urbpfg|  they  never 
submitted  tp.<br4AlMl  itii|k>rity^  IM>r  w^re  united 
ill  cpmmnfikiQfi  wi^  thi:  Lantti  eburch.  {n  tb$ 
mgn  of  .tbis  great  fiuk^  Wiilod€Mpir»  a*  body  of 
Ruasan  sulTOntai'drs  stored  into  tbe  ^vjce  o| 
the  KStr^ek  Smpen^r^  ai^  wfr<e  Qtnpldytdas  body 
gi»irdi»  ^undc^/^e  ^wm  of  Vara^gis^ns.  And  it: 
13  a  guripufi  atcumstance,  and  not  unworthy  thp 
Boticid  of  likoe^  who  dolight  ifi  contemplating  the 
tiEagmiAoti%  ci  m&^9  s^  the  vi^cisitudes  of  fortune^ 
that  a  bodyof  English^  who  fled  from  this  king<- 
dom  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  conqu^t,  also 
entered  mto  the  service  of  the  Byzantine  empire. 
H(y#  long'fbf^  two  military  coips  of  Russians 
aiid  £si|^&^  subsisted  in  the  Greek  empire  is 
Hot  kilo«m»  but  they  both  acted  a  conspicuous 
Ipart  in  tbe  faaious  battle  of  Durazzo,  when  the 
£mperor  Al^ius  Commenus  was  defeated  by 
Robert  irmichard,  tbp  Nprman,  Puke  of  Apul- 
cia,  A.  D»  jq8i* 

The  reputed  fibrts  of  individuals  of  cpnsum- 
milfi  erudition  t^nd  genius,  who»  from  time  to  tim^;, 
cast  a  gleam  of  light  over  the  gloomy  ignorance 
of  Eurppct  b^njt  fast  to  dispel  the  cloud  which 
had  $0  IdRg  obscvircd  the  liteiary  hemisphere. 
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Those  iHiutrious  men  who  had,  by  their  lab<»i- 
ous  studies,  emleavoured  to  dissipate  tbe  ignorance 
of  the  times,  had  all  arisen,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, amongst  the  clergy,  especially  the  monks^ 
who  in  their  cloistered  retreats  enjoyed  a  leisure, 
which  the  anarchy,  mostly  reining  in  the  middle 
ages,  had  generally  denied  to  the  secular  clergy. 
But,  as  government  began  to  be  somewhat  more 
settled,  and  the  habits  of  civilized  life  began  grad* 
nally  to  gain  ground,  the  successive  and  multi- 
plied efforts  of  the  promoters  of  learning  begaa  to 
be  successful.  A  number  of  favorable  circum- 
stances began  to  concur  towards  ^vinga  different 
turn  to  the  manners  and  taste  of  Europe.  Con- 
stantinople had,  during  the  long  period  of  Euro- 
pean barbarism,  been  not  only  the  seat  of  learnii^, 
but  of  wealth,  commerce,  and  splendor.  The 
Crusaders  who  visited  that  metropolis  were  aston- 
ished at  its  riches,  magnificence,  trade,  and  popa- 
htron,  which  could  not  fail  of  appearing  to  ihem 
in  a  striking  point  of  view,  when  compared  with 
the  mean  appearance  of  London,  Paris,  and  other 
European  capitals,  of  which  the  streets,  in  those 
times,  were  narrow,  crooked,  and  irregular ;  and 
the  houses,  except  those  of  some  principal  gran- 
dees, universally  built  of  wood,  and  chimnies. en- 
tirely unknown,  as  that  useful  part  of  architecture 
was:  not  yet  introduced  into  the  houses  of  Lon- 
don so  late  as  A.  D.  i  i6o^  During  tbe  middle 
ages  the  stone-built  castles  of  the  great  barons 
and  princes  were  nothing  more  than  huge,  irre- 
gular, and  gloomy  piles,  calculated  rather  for  de- 
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fence,  thia  fbr  or«aiwm  or  ooiiTeiiieg^.  The 
age  of  the^  cruwid^Si  bowev^r,  or  that  immediate^ 
ly  succ^csdiug^  ^oea^'tp  leave  introduced*  a  new 

«ad  more  magoigcf  at  taste  iiK  lairopean  anrUtec-r 
tnr€i,  aa  may  be  ohs^rtc d  m  our  aacieiit  cadie* 
dral$.     Th?  mo<ko^  arehitecture  th«i  ic^odu^ 
efd,  \diach  aeem^  fiOr  too  tieavy  aiid  gloomy  for 
ihe  qoajtrac^u  of  palaces,  aj^ears  peculiarly 
♦dapted  to  tbat  v£  the  tw^ptes  of  religion ;  for, 
»otwi^Ji§tanj^g  it$  gjoomy  cast,  it  ia  liot  only 
calciiia^d  &^  8tr«ivgth  and  doratioa,  but  haras 
airofs^eiQEi  magmficwce^  tendkg  more  toia^ 
^lire  the  iilind  wth  a  reU^u$  awe  than  the  niost 
elegant  orders,  lif  Grecian  aichttectare;    and  it 
may  be  looked  on  as  particularly  characteristic  of 
dte  gcniusof  t^  pi^of4e  of  the  middle  ages^  which 
wi»  gtoomyf  bold»  and  vomamic*    Con^taminot 
pU  had  ^li  .atoiig  maintained  a  degree  of  spkn- 
dw,  hx  iUfpassiag  any  thi^g  ««eii  ia  the  half- 
ciifili?@4  ccHintrieiaf  of  Europe*    The  imperial  pa^ 
laci^  w^  .during  eleven  centurie^^  the  admiration 
of  all  tr^v^iera  who  visited  the  east.    It  9tdo4 
betwq^  the  Ifyppodrome  and  the  ehureh  of  St. 
Sophia ;  ;^4  its  superb  gardens  descended  by  se- 
veral row^  of  terraces  to  the  shore  of  the  Propon- 
ti^     T^  IHrimitive  edifice  erected  by  Ccmstan^ 
dpe  \(^*made  to  rival  the  imperial  residence  of 
zi^mn^  Rome,  which  was  built  upon  the  Pala* 
tine^A^UiatV  suid  the  imp^rovements  made  by  his 
sujcces^o^s  still  addedrto  its  magpificencei    In  the 
tenth  cenjftiry  Luitprand,  bishop  of  Cremons^ 
amba^s^dprfrom  the  Emperor  Qtho^  to  Nicepho*^ 

'*        -        .  G3 
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nss^Phceas,  thus  speaks  of  it — "  The  impeiiai 
palace  of  Constantinople  excels,  not  only  in  beau- 
ty aofid  magniikence,  but  also  in -strength,  alt  the 
palaceT'and  cs»tles  I  have  eirer  seen.'**  After  that 
Bttz  the  Emperors  of  the  Comnenian  dynasty  sfiQ 
continued  to  embellish  it,  so^  that  k  is  not  to  be 
Wondered  at  tha%  we  find  such  encomiums'  of  k 
m  the  writings  of  those  who  visited  k  bk  those 
ages.  After  the  Latin  conquest,  the  pillage  of 
fhe  city,  and  the  conflagrations  which  took  place 
at  that  disastrous  period,  'Coixst^emdnopk  never 
more  recovered  its  former  splendor  j;  aad  Ae 
power  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  the  briiiiancy  and 
opuloice  of  the  cajml,  rapidly  declined. 

During  the  declining  ages  of  the  eastern,  or 
Byzantine  empipe,  while  ignorance,  batbarism,  su- 
perstition, and  feudal  anarchy  prevailed  in  the 
western  countries  of  Europe,  almost  every  part 
of  Asia  was  agitated -with  extraordinary  convuisi- 
Ohs ;  of  which,  the  effects  were  felt  in  the  remot- 
est parts  of  that  extensive  continent.  The  history 
of  those  nations,  or  tribes,  who  inhalnted  the 
vast  regions  of  the  north  of  Asia,  is  very  litde 
known ;  and  notwithstanding  the  laborious  kives- 
tigations  of  some  learned  modern  historians,  ao- 
thing  of  an  authentic  nature,  relative  to^lhe  sub- 
ject, can  be  discovered,  except  a  very  few  strSc- 
itig  outlines,  formed  by  those  extraordinary  emi« 
.grationsand  conquests  which  have  produced  im* 
portant  revolutions  in  the  more  southern  coim« 
^es^  5)f  whidi  the  history  is  somewhat  better 
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knowa.  The  ancients  comprehended  those  im^ 
mense  regions  which  extended  over  the  north  of 
Asia,  and  part  of  the  north  of  Europe,  front 
that  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  called  by  our  mod^ 
em  discoverers,  the  northern  Archipelago,  as  far 
westward  as  the  Baltic  sea ;  and  from  the  £u:^e 
and  Caspian  seas,  ^d  the  frontiers  of  Persia,  In# 
dia,  and  China,  as  far  as  the  uttermost  habitable 
Kmits  of  the  north,  were  by  the  ancients  com- 
prehended under  the  general  denomination  of 
Scy  thia,  and  the  inhabitants  of  all  those  coimtries 
were  designated  by  the  appellation  of  Scythians. 
The  Russians,  who,  eVer  since  the  mnth  or  even 
the  fifth  century,  in  which  the  cities  of  Kiof,  in 
the  Ukraine,  and  Novogorod  were  founded,  have 
been  making  a  gr;idual,  and  in  those  latter  times, 
a  rapid  and  extraordinary  progress  in  civilization^ 
are  of  a  Scythian  original ;  and  their  empire  now 
extends  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  ancient  Scy- 
thia ;  the  different  nations  and  tribes  of  which 
they  have  united  in  one  vast  political  system*  Of 
the  ancient  state  of  those  extensive  countries,  of 
the  original,  the  migrations,  intermixtures,  wars, 
and  revolutions,  which  have  taken  place  among 
those  numerous  and  wandering  tribes,  formerly 
comprised  under  the  general  denomination  of 
Scythians,  and  in  later  times  known  by  the  appel-* 
lation  of  Tartars,  we  know  little  or  nothing,  hisi- 
tory. furnishing  no  authentic  documents  relative, 
to  their  aSairs.  At  certain  periods  their  emigra-* 
tions  and  conquests  have  made  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  political  htstory  of  mankind,  and 
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ptoduGdi  wiFohitioiis,  of  wfakh  the  ^ects  faave 
been  extenme  aad  penaMoiu  The  TurkB,  trfae 
Made  so  dtsdtxguishod  a  figure  in  die  fAe&oA^ 
nxreenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries^  Md  nviiDie 
empire  is  yet  so  rkh,  extensive  and  po^iilcms,  afe 
originaily  a  Tartar  iribe ;  as  are  also  the  Moguls 
or  Moors  of  India. 

The  most  meiaoraMe  occnrrence  in  the  hiitory 
of  the  andent  Scythians,  idiich  has  comt  to  the 
kaowkdgeof  posterity,  is  the  grand  expedition 
of  that  people  into  the  southern  oountries,  whidi, 
according  to  the  computations  of  the  best  tusfiori- 
ans,  happened  in  the  reign  of  .Josiafa,  king  of 
'jfudah*  The  true  time  of  this  great  emj^^don 
^nd  conquest  cannot,,  howev^,  be  ascertained, 
no  more  than  the  extent  to  which  those  invaders 
oorried  the^  ccmquests.  It  is,  indeed,  generally 
asserted,  that  they  ruled  over  Asia  Minor  dumg 
thjP  space  of  twenty-eight  years,  amL  oppressed 
esceedingly  the  Medes  a|id  Babylomans.  ^  Al- 
though it  be  a  fact  o£  indubitable  authenticity, 
that  this  great  Scythian  expedidon  and  conquest 
did  take  place,  the  }»irdcular  ciri^umstances  attend- 
ing it  are  totally  unknown.  If,  however,  it  be 
true,  that  the  power  of  the  Scytinans  expired 
about  a  year  or  two  before  the  commencement  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  reign  in  Babylon,  it  is  not  an 
improbable  conjecture  of  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  that, 
a^er  their  power  was  broken,  and  many  of  them 
returned  into  thdr  native  regions,  in  the  novth,  se- 
veral of  their -warlike  bands  entered  into  the  ser- 
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vke  af  that  pnlice,  and  ccmtributcd  considerably 
totha^  career  of  victory  and  success  by  which  he 
carried  the  power  and  grandeur  of  the  Babylonian 
empire  to  such  an  unprecedented  height.  This 
opinion  is  also  corroborated  by  the  scriptural  ex* 
pre8si<ms  of  the  eatknis  of  the  north,  following 
the  standard  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  cannot 
with  propriety  be  understood  bf  the  Babylonians, 
Assyrians,  or  other  native  subjects  of  that 
Monarch.  * 

The  most  remarkable  periods  of  the  history  of 
the  Tartars,  descendants  of  the  ancient  Scythians, 
are'  those  which  are  distinguished  by  the  conquests 
of  Zinghis  Khan,  and  his  successors,  in  the  thir* 
teenth  ;  and  by  those  of  Tamerlane  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  commencement  of 
the  fifteenth  century.     Zinghis  Khan  began  hiis 
career  of  conquest  A.  D.  1206,  and  having  con- 
quered part  of  China,  Persia,  &c.  died  A,  D, 
1227.     His  successors,  during  the  period  which 
elapsed  from  that  time  to  A.  D.  1 272,  conquered 
all   China,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  the  kingdoms 
into  which  the  empire  of  the  Caliphs  was  broken, 
Russia,  Pofand  and  Hungary  ;  and  penetrated  as 
far  a^Neustad,  in  Austria,  which  was  the  limit 
of  thdr  conquests  westward.     Tamerlane,  who, 
like  Zinghis  Khan,  was  of  the  Mogul  tribe,  the 
most  enterprizing  and  celebrated  of  the  Tartar 
nations,  began  his  reign  about  A.  D.  1370,  and 
died  at  the  ageof  about  sixty-three,  A.  D.  1405 ; 
during  which  period  he  conquered  Persia,  Turkes- 
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tan,  the  greatest  part  of  Russia,  a  great  pait  of 
Hindostan,  and  Syria ;  sacked  Aleppo,  Bagdad^ 
and  Damascus  ;  conquered  Asia  Minor,  and  took. 
Bajazet,  Emperor  of  the  Turks^  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Angora ;  after  which  he  returncxi  to  Sa*; 
marchand,  the  capital  of  his  empire,  and  having 
projected  an  expedition  against  China,  died  on 
his  march  towards  that  country. 

^  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  northern  invaders  have 
been  as  troublesome  in  Asia  as  in  Europe,  and 
have  produced  revolutions  equally  great  in  them- 
selves,  although  not  equally  striking  to  us,  by. 
reason  of  the  little  knowledge  we  have  of  the  nati- 
ons which  Were  agitated  by  those  bloody  commo-. 
tions,  which  totally  changed  the  face  of .  Asia  f^. 
and  are  particularly  remarkable  on  account  of 
their  having  overturned  the  ancient  Hindoo  em- 
pire in  India,  and  rendered  that  celebrated  coun^. 
try,  ever  since  that  period,  a  theatre  of  anarchy. 

The  empire  of  theMongul  Tartars^  it  is  cer- 
tain flourished  exceediiigly  during  two  centuries*: 
In  the  time  of  Tamerlane,  Samarchand  was  the 
capital ;  but  it  is  not  well  known  where  the  seat 
of  the  empire  was  fixed  in  the  reigns  of  Zinghis 
and  his  successors.  Many  conjectures  have  been 
formed  on  the  subject,  but  without  grounds  suf- 
ficient to  stamp  upon  them  any  higher  marks  of 
authority,  than  mere  conjecture.  The  opinion  of 
Mr.  Pallas,  who,  from  the  rich  burying  places^ 
supposes  the  principal  seat  of  the  Mogul,  or  Tartar 
empire,  to  have  been  between  the  rivers  Yaik  and 
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Irtish,  to  the  southward  of  Tobolski,  seems  to 
be  the  best  founded ;  the  most  valuable  tombs  have 
been  found  in  that  district ;  and  the  learned  Mr« 
Muller,  of  the  academy  of  Moscow,  is  of  the 
same  opinion.     It  is,  however,  extremely  little 
that  we  know  of  the  history  of  those  nations. 
We  have,  in  general  terms,  been  informed  of 
their  most  remarkable  emigrations  and  conquests, 
and  of  the  effects  they  have  produced  ;  but  any 
fiartber  particulars  are  mere  conjecture.     Indeed^ 
when  we  cast  our  eyes  on  the  continent  of  Asia^ 
and  contemplate  the  ancient,  rich,  and  extensive 
nations  in  the  eastern  parts,  we  are  surprised  that 
gur  historical  knowledge  should  hardly  reach  fur- 
ther than  the  bank$  of  the  Tigris.    Such,  how- 
ever, is  the  case.     A  line  of  total  and  perpetual 
separations  seems  to  have  been  drawn  between 
the  eaistem  and  western  parts  of  Asia.     Our  liis- 
tories  make  no  mention  of  the  affairs  of  the  Indi- 
ans, or  the  Chinese ;  nor  afford  us  any  know<* 
ledge  of  what  pas^  in  those  oriental  nations, 
whose  religious  and  social  ideas  and  institutions 
are  for  the  most  part  as  different  from  those  of 
the  western  nations,  both  ancient  and  modem,  as 
if  a  total  disruption  of  human  opinions,  and 
modes  of  thinking,  had  taken  place  between  the 
eastern  and  western  parts  of  this  continent ;  and 
until  the  discovery  of  the  passage  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  the  geography  of  the  eastern  parts 
of  Asia  was  as  little  known  as  their  history  ;  a 
circumstance  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  re- 
mark more  particularly,  in  the  course  of  our  ob- 
servations on  the  changes  of  human  affdrs. 
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If  we  withdraw  our  eyes  from  tha  revohitmis 
^hkh  cpavul^ed  Aria,  in  coasequence  of  the  Tar- 
tar conquc$t$,  ^d  turn  our  ad^ntipa  to  the  Gred^ 
or  CpnstantiQ<^lUan  empire,  we  must  there  cob- 
teraplate  the  melaiicbo}^  spect^ole  of  i  state,  with- 
QUt  energy,   and  vargiDig  towards  its  dovn&L 
Coastantioople,  which,  during  so  many  ag4^  had 
proved  impri^mrble  against  every  attack^  and  iid- 
den  defiance  to  all  the  hostile  e&rts  of  the  Gotha^ 
^e  Huns,  the  Avars,  and  the  Saracens,  had,  by 
its  intesdne  factions,  and  the  erimeaof  ita  rukars, 
ixposed  itself  to  the  pillage  of  the  crosadctSy  and 
the  empire  had  fallen  a  prey  ta  a  band  of  French 
a^d  Italian  adyenturers.    After  ihat  hi9X.  strckm^ 
although  the  eoipire  wa.^  re-e$tiUiihed,  aod  the 
qapital  recovered  by  the  Greeks,  yet  the  farmer 
was  too  nwch  weaned  to  regain  its  foim^  pow^ 
er  afid  ^i^ergy,  ai¥i  the  latter  was  too  much  im^ 
poverish^d  to  resupn^  its  former  ^^koee  si«4 
splendor.  Indeed  the  By^^mti^^  ^i^re  bad,  ev^ 
since  the  &U  of  the  Cot^^^j^  dynatsty,  been  ex- 
tinct by  the  inhuman,   although  perh^  jusdy 
deserved  murder  of  the  Emperor  Andfoiiicwt 
the  bst  of  that  race,  had  exhibited  the  pictwe  of 
fallen  power  ^nd  exhausted  resources  of  a  go- 
vernment without  vigour,  and  a  people  without 
virtue,   the  unc^quivocal  marHs  of  a  de<;lkiing 
state.     Amidst  the  genera)  decline,  political  and 
moral  vices,  instead  of  diminishing,  continually 
encreased.     Soon  after  the  accession  of.  Baja^ 
to  the  Ottoman  throne,    abojat  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Greek  empire 
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Was  SO  tnitch  reduced  as  to  be  confined  to  a  nar- 
row corner,  between  the  Propontis,  and  the  £ux- 
ine,   containing  not  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
square  acres,  a  territory  Uttle  larger  than  one 
half  of  the  county  of  Lincohi ;  yet  this  contract- 
ed ^t,  the  melancholy  remains  of  the  most 
powerful  and  extensivie  empire  the  world  had  ever 
seen,  was  the  theatre  of  crimes  and  political  fac- 
tions,^ and  so  it  continued  during  the  space  of  a- 
bout   50  years,  until  A.  D.  1453,  when  Con- 
stantinople, after  a  skge  of  53  days,  was  taken 
by  the  Turks  under  Mahomet  II.     The  military 
force  which  the  Turks  brought  against  that  cele- 
brated metropolis  is  diflferently  estimated  by  his- 
torians, as  it  is  commonly  the  case  in  describing 
such  transactions.    Philelphus  does  not  think  that 
the  whole  force  of  the  Turks  could  exceed  60,000 
foot  and  2o;ooo  horsQ*    It  is  magnified  by  Ducas 
Chalcondyles,  and  Leonard,  of  Chios,  to  above 
300,000 ;  but  Phranza,  who  was  a  near  spec- 
tator,   states  the  Turkish    army   at   258,006. 
Whatever  the-forces  of  the  enemy  might  be,  it 
is,  however,  certain,  that  the  force  which   the 
minister  was  able  to  enrol  by  the  Einperor's  com- 
mand, for  the.  defence  of  the  city,  was  exceeding- 
ly insignificant,  and  strikingly  shews  the  extreme 
degeneracy  of  that  people,  who  still  arrogated 
to  themselves  the  title  of  Romans,  and  dignified 
the  narrow  comer  they  possessed  with  the  title  of 
the  empire.     Phranza  says  he  was  not  able  to  en-, 
rol  more  than  4,970  volunteers,  and  that,  includ- 
ing the  Italian  auxiliaries,  the  whole  defensive 
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force  of  dtt  city  ilid  aol  esc^  rigfat  ^Qua^pd 
men.    Tbe  JUoftsfin  CoMimtm   Fak^ogw 
made  an  eaKCfisdingly  vigorous  def^n^et  and  wh» 
ihe  citj  was  at  last  carried  by  assault,  a^  Imping 
bravely,  but  rashly,  refused  very  advaptagep^ 
t^tw  <tf  ca|^It«}»tiP9^  nobly  fell  m  4ie  br^wji  by 
wbkb  the  enemy  eiicessed  the  eity.^    Pht ai^ga  par 
tfaedcally  describes  the  shockiog  scene  vduch  Mr 
b  wed.    The  persons  and  property  of  the  citizens 
were,  fay  Mahc^et,  given  up  to  the  disposal  of 
dbearsry ;  aiii  the  tehrii^  peojde  having  fied  to 
^  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  and  other  asylunjifi^ 
were  dragged  forth,  and,  without  any  distinctioo. 
of  se:^  or  rank^  cha^d  togitf  her  driven  throng 
the  streets  like  beasts,  and  more  than  sixfy  thoo- 
^^  of  them  sold  into  slavery,  a  dreiimstance 
shockipg  |0>  hummky,  and  which  displays,  in  th^ 
miist  striking  point  of  view^  the  crat^aat  between 
the  indescribable  calamities  of  ai^cient  wdsthxoj 
2»4  the  mitigated  evils  of  war  between  the  civihz^ 
ed  nations  pf  modem  timest    Such  was  the  d^ead.*- 
£ul  catafitrof^e  of  ConstanJiaople^  once  the  capi- 
tal, ;in4  Ipng  the  sofe  existing  remnsu^t  of  the 
Roinan  eQipirCf    And  thus,  as  it  had  fornoerly 
becA  the  se^^  pf  the  Upmans,  it  now  becai^e  that 
of  t;hf  Qttpm^n  eippire^  A.  D.  I4^4»  Wd  has 
ever  $\Bq^  h^  th?it  station. 

The  Grcefc  empire  of  Cop^taptiaqpje  had  «o 
long  been  tottering  ofi  its  basi^,  arid  the  symp** 
tpms  it  had  shewn  of  its  approachii^  e^tinctum, 
we^e  sp  uii^i]^vocri,  that  no  person  of  the  least 
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dftcenftiieiit  eontd  xxSmkh  hf  ferndff  g  a  cmije^ture 
of  1^  impendmg  fiatte.  M^y  0f  the  fiierad,  a»d 
otbefss  xSmdmt  ccwiidefed  k  l^|H!y  t/Ote^tl 
to  think  df  8dskkg  ^^i^^  ^fst&IishtAett^  6r  ii^iiitt 
ki  dfher  do^ustfksi  iti  <d¥fi^  to  avdidt)f^  kivdli^e^ 
in  the  r^  df  their  d^*n,.>^hidi  kMd  tottg  ap^tief^ 
not  only  inrevitaMe^  M  esbniidtegly  meit\  fdi 
the  esiftteni^  df  tte  Gfeek  efhpire  itras,  (ly  the 
concurrence  of  various  unfore^^s^n  ^irirtm^anc^i^y 
prolonged  to  a  later  period  than  from  general  ap- 
pearances could  reas6nabty  have  been  expected ; 
and  its  extinction  would  most  certainly  have  taken 
place  almost  fifty  years  sooner,  if  the  designs  of 
Bajazet  had  not  been  frustrated  l^y  the  successes 
of  Tamerlane. 

Among  the  literati  of  Constantinople,  who  be- 
gan to  disperse  themselves  among  the  Latins,  was 
Leo  Filatus,  who  was  the  first  Greek  professor  at 
Florence,  and  the  first  who  brought  the  study  of 
that  languageinto  fashion  in  the  west,  about  A.  D« 
1 360.  Mamiel  Chrysolorivfs  eitaUished  the  study 
of  tbe  Greek  language  upon  21  sdlki  foundadoo  m 
jkaly,  and  it*sooa  became  anobject  of  generail  pur- 
suit among  the  kalian  literati.  iSioine  ilhistrions 
psitrons  of  l^ffningnow  began  to  appear  among  the 
princes  and  great  men,  of  Europe,  especklly  in 
Italy.  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo  di  Medicis  were,  in 
th^  fifth^  century,  the  patrons  equally  of  learning 
auid  the  aSrts;  and  the  efforts  of  the  sov^n-eign 
pentif,  NIcHolas  Fiftk,  for  the  revivsJ  of  teaming, 
w€;re  aeit  less  vigwdus,  6r  less  e&ctoaty  at  Rome) 
than  those  of  the  Medici  at  Florence. 
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We  are  no*,  after  trayeUing  a  long  time  ia 
the  obscure  shades  and  rugged  paths  of  gothic 
ignorance  and  barbarism,  just  emerging  into  the 
broad  sunshine  of  a  period  of  leamiiig,  di^lization^ 
and  commerce,  which  infinitely  excds  the  most 
Imlliant  ages  of  antiquity.  I  shall,  therefwe,  for 
the  present,  conclude  these  observations  until  a 
£ivorable  opportunity  shall  occur  for  renewing 
our  correspondence. 

Most  respectfully, 

I  am,  Su*,  &c. 

J.  B. 


LETTER    XXI. 


SIR, 


The  period  which  now  presents  itself  to  our 
view,  being  infinitely  more  pleasing,  as  well  as 
more  interesting,  than  that  which  we  have  just 
been  contemplating,  I  shall  not  make  any  apology 
for  troubling  you  with  my  further  remarks  and 
reflections. 

The  period  we  now  enter  upon  teems  with 
great  events,  which  are  so  many  memorable  epochs 
in  human  affairs.    The  place  of  the  different  na-  - 
tions  of  Europe,  in  the  political  scale,  waa  now  in 
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a  gre^  ^Ineasure  fibced*  and  the  balance,  of  power 
im8  bcgianing  to  be  In  some  degree  estaolished  ; 
so  that  we  mo  more  meet  with  mighty  empires 
rising  to  an  exorbitant  pitch  of  greatness  and 
power,  and  swallowing  up  all  the  neighbouring 
states  in  their,  tremendous  vortixes,  like  those  of 
former. ages*  The  most  remarkaUe  events  of 
'  th^e  latter  times  are  of  a  different  nature  from 
those  :of  antiquity,  but  they  are  not  less  interest* 
ing.  The  revival  and.  rapid  progress  of  arts,  isd- 
ences,  and  letters— the  invention  and  improve- 
ment  of  manufactures— the  survey  of  the  tarra^ 
queous  globe— the  discovery  of  countries  former- 
ly unknown^— the  extension  of  commerce— ^and 
the  progressive  advancement  of  <:ivilization,  with 
all  its  conconlitant  arts,  embellishments,  and  con« 
veniendes,  eminently  characterize  the  period 
which  has  elapsed  since  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  an  sra  in  which  the  revival  of 
learning,  and  the  recuscitatibn  of  the  fine  arts, 
began  to  grow  conspicuous,  and  which  was  par- 
ticularly distinguished  by  one  of  the  most  memo- 
rable evGQts  which  occurs  m  the  history  of  man- 
kind. This  was  the  invention  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing, the  only  means  which  could  have  been  dis^ 
covered  of  drawing  the  great  mass  of  mankind 
from  that  profound  abyss  of  ignorance,  in  which 
they  had,  even  in  the  most  enlightened  ages  and 
nations,  ever  been  immersed,  previous  to  the  in-, 
vention  of  that  superexcdlent  art.  This  was  a 
discovery  wanted  in  the  flourishing  ages  of  Greek 
and  Roman  literature^  when,  as  it  has  abeady 
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ben  ebtenredy  noite  Imt  pmMnr  df  w6k  m4 
property  ccmld  acqoiYc  any  kaowledgeof  tettarg  | 
sttd  the  grett  mass  of  tke  peofdr  in  those  couft* 
tnea»  celcbntted  for  Wing  the  scats  of  andent  li- 
terature, WM  baried  ia  profouiid  and  unatofda* 
ble  ignorance.  Thk  had  ever  be^n,  and  lia^i^ 
ever  have  coMiawd  to  be^  the^ase  vAik  Hit  m^ 
tititde  of  every  nation^  bad  not  the  invendoa  df 
printings  by  reducing  booka  to  leu  Aan  an  hd^ 
dredth  patt  of  their  former  price,  facSkated  th^ 
of  dUFvsing  knowledge  among  the  peopte. 


We  have  it  kom  j^ood  authority,  iltat  about 
A.  IX  1215,  the  CovaoXtM  of  Anjeu  paid  two 
hundred  sheep,  five  quartera  of  Wheart^  and  the 
same  quantity  of  rye,  for  a  vohnne  of  seFovons  ; 
sf>  scavce^  wd  dear  w^e  books  at  that  time ;  ami 
sdtboiigh  the  Cotrntcss  iaight^  iix  this  case,  faaWr 
pQ68ft>)yy  been  imposed  on,  we*  have  it  on  Mt. 
CjJbbon's  anifhortty,  fhfat  die  vahie  of  manuscript 
copies  of  the  bible^  for  thevie  of  the  monks  and 
dsrgy,  ctnnmonly  was  frofti  fotnr  to  five  hundred 
cfowns,.  at  Paris,  which^  accovdiibg  to  the  idaiive 
vahieof  money  at  that  time  andiKywin  our  <£s^ 
could  not  at  die  most  mbderasc  caknlation  be 
less  than  as  nsmy  pounds  stetiing^  at  diis  tian^ 
These  manoscripos  \oere  upon  pwshment,  amf 
undottbtedBy  enecsaed  in  a  sttpt^f  siite  of  ele- 
gance^ but,  m  niaking  every  alto#dCfiei$^  idle  va- 
lue of  books,  ptevions  »  ffaer  illMndon  <^  iher 
typographic  art;  canAiM',  according  to<  the  iSioss 
moderate  eompucaiJiM^  have  bdW  l«$s  dian  a 
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Iwn^Qd  tififie^  ad  mtich  its  »t  prfttfiiit.  HiediS- 
cutty  of  afiq^ring  Ij^owkdge,  pA  mxoviK  of  tlie 
Q^arcky  vid  de«riii%is»  of  tvipks,  necesiiiSy  cams- 
«^  a  ^^^ty  of  t^^cbort,  sgid  tbese  accumuJaiod 
jf^c^lti^s  pf^s^Mcd  idsurwHintiBible  obstacles  to 
die  xtifiiuioa  of  knowledge ;  so  that,  boor  nmch 
soever  a  taste  for. leanuiig  migltt  posieaii,  the  ad- 
vantage was  entirely  confined  to  the  great  and 
evident,  and  tothe  monks,  who  had  the  use  of 
die  libraries  of  their  monastenies  |  wMIe  an  insur- 
nonntable  banj#r  precluded  th#  people  from  the 
acquisition  of  knowlec^e*  How  triiing  wonld 
be  thei^aory  atcauiinents  cf  the  people  of  this 
and  oti^r  eountries  of  modern  Europe,  and  how 
^^Fery  contracted  would  be  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge aioong  the  multitude,  if  these  difficulties  dF 
acquisition  yet  existed?  These  obsOcIes,  which, 
Uh  all  former  ages>  had  been  insurmoumable, 
vere  suddenly  and  effisctualiy  removed  by  the  in- 
tfodnction  of  printing*  The  inventors  of  the  ty- 
pographic  ut  have  contributed  infihiteiy  more  to 
the  in^oveme^^t  of  the  human  mind,  and  the 
general  civilization  of  the  ^cies,  than  all  the 
apeculawe  philosophers  of  antiquity,  and  tl^  ca- 
villing theologians  of  later  times ;  and  if  thdr 
char^t^s  be  estimated  according  to  their  in- 
trinsic vahie,  and  their  merits  appreciated  by  thdr 
utility  to  mankind,  their  names  ought  to  stand 
in  the  registers  of  £ime  far  above  those  of  Caesar 
and  Alexander,  and  other  conquerors  celebrated 
in  history  for  their  success  in  destroying  man- 
kind|  and  depopulating  the  world.    Indeed,  if 
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ever  the  bene&ctors  of  mankind  deserved  to  have 
8tat3ites  erected  to  their  honor,  the  mventdrs  of 
the  art  of  printing  are  certainly  the  men.  Of 
^I  the  events  which  have  ever  happened  among 
mankind,  the  invention  of  printing  constitutes, 
next  to  the  «staUishment  of  Christianity,  die 
most  interesting^oid  important. 
•"  •  '  '  *  .  '  -  i 
The  invention  of  this  excellent  and  us^ui  art 
was  followed  by  another  event  not  much  less  in- 
teresting and  important,  although  of  a  different 
nature.  Hiis  was  the  discovery  of  America,  an 
event  which  has  operated  a  total  change  in  the 
political  and  commercial  systems  of  Europe.  The 
.discovery  of  the  prq)erties  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
and  the  invention  of  the  mariner's^  compass,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  by  a  nsi- 
tivc  or  inhabitant  of  Amalfi,  a  mercantile  town 
iii  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  bad  rendered  cfistant 
navigations  comparatively  safe,  commodious,  and 
expeditious,  by  obviating  a  gr^at  nund>er  c^  those 
difficulties,  dangers,  and 'delays,  which  attended 
long  voyages  in  the  earlier  ages.  From  that 
time  continual  improvements  were  made  iit  the 
art  of  navigation,  especially  by  the  -  Vcneriani, 
the  Genoese,  and  other  Italians.  The  Porto- 
guese  soon  began  to  emulate  the  maritime  powers 
of  Italy,  and  the  situation  of  Spain  was  such  that 
,she  could  not  be  far  behind^  The  Portuguese, 
however,  first  conceived  the  project  of  making 
distant  <liscoveries.  The  monafchs  of  Portugal 
seeing  their  kingdom  of  little  weight  in  the  politi- ' 
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.c^  ^^99(2(^  pf  EwQpe,  9fii  m€Tf  oi^KJrtunity  of 
>^«ftioa  »hd  ^ggra«di»en*8»t  on  the  contuiait 
iieqi^iljb^iSi*  by  ikfi  ntumouoi  their  dominionsy 
mhkh  cmi^tfd/of  (Oftiy  »  ugrww  slyed  of  land  ori 
thte  icmar  >of  th^  At}i9i3i$ic,  conceived  the  noble  de- 
-sign  vof  raisiog  ihek*  Iqngdom  and  people  to 
<¥Kealtfa,  and  imporxaac^^  by  promoting  a  spidt 
>af  diseoxery  and  oon^erce.  So  eariy  as  A.  D. 
1.4J3,  John  L  king  x)f  Portugd,  equipped  a 
Aeet  for  discoYery.  Many  other  attempts  of  a 
isamilar  nature  were  snccessivdy  made,  which  be- 
ing all  diseot^  iowaidsiChe  south,  the  Portuguese 
imade^adual  advances  in>their.discayeEie8  along 
4the  coast  i)f  Africa,  m4di  last  pr^xre^d  as  far 
as  ithe  soulfaerHkost  .eacHreinity ;  buit  the  Jboi^iaroviiK 
lidnds  and  iempesnuaus  weattier  ithey  there  mttt 
Hnih  j»x&vented  jthesn  frowidotujbiing  ^at  j>rpmQn- 
tory,  whldh,  for  that  treason,  they  o^ed  Cabp 
des  I06  Tormen«ps,  a  name  whi(^  was  afterwards 
changed  to  the  .more  auspidous  one  of  Cabo  di 
bon  Esperana,  or  the  <]ape  of  Good  Hope. 
This^outhermost  pi^c^npotorypftte  Afws^ncon- 
tment  was  di&coyeiied  by  l^lhol  X>ia7,  in  t^.e 
reign  of  John  II.  who^  at  the  aame  time  that  his 
fleet&\«ere  exploring  tb^  western  coast  of  Africa^ 
directed  also  his  scheifies  of  discovery  and  com- 
merce towards  the.ea^lern  pazts.of  that  continent, 
by  sending. anefliba^y  to  the  Emperor  of  Abysi- 
nia,  about  A,  D.  i48€.  While  the  kings  <rf 
Portugal,  inspired  with  an  eager  desire  of  fame 
and  aggrandizement,  infinitely  more  rational  and 
more  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  breast  ^f  ainona]*ch 
I3 
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than  that  extravagant  and  criminal  thirst  for  gld- 
rj  which  characterized  most  of  the  sanguinary 
^heroes  of  antiquity,  were  thus  endeavouring  to 
explore  the  distant  and  unknown  parts  of  the 
globe,  and  to  open  new  channels  of  commerce 
and  wealth  to  their  subjects,  Christof^er  Colum- 
bus, a  native  of  Genoa,  had  formed  the  most 
daring  and  adventur6us  project  ever  conceived  in 
the  mind  of  man.    The  commerce  of  India  had, 
in  all  ages,  been  considered  as  an  object  of  the 
first  magnitude  and  importance,  and  had  always 
attracted,  in  a  particular  mwner,  the  attention 
of  the  mercantile  world.      The    Tyrians  and 
Egyptians,  and  also  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  So- 
lomon, were  no  strangers  to  this  traffic.    The 
Red  Sea,  and  the  Persian  Gulph,  were  the  chan- 
nels by  which  the  Indian  trade  was  always  chiefly 
carried  on ;  and  Syria  and  Egypt  the  countries 
which,  by  their  geographical  position,   formed 
the  centre  of  communication  between  the  eastern 
and  western  parts  of  the  globe.    During  the  time 
of  the  prosperity  of  Tyre,  that  city  rivalled  Egypt 
in  the  eastern  trade,  but  afterwards  the  Egyptians 
engrossed  the  most  con^derable  part  of  it..    The 
central  situation  of  Egypt  is,  indeed,  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  trade  of  India ;  and  if  that  country 
was  possessed  by  an  active,  intelligent,  commer- 
cial, and  enterprising  people,  it  might  at-present, 
as  well  as  in  ancient  times,  monopolize  the  com- 
merce of  the  east     Under  the  dynasty  of  the 
Ptolemies,  and  also  after  the  extinction  of  that 
dynasty,  and  the  reduction  of  the  kingdom  to  a 
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Roman  province,  Egypt  continued  the  centre  of 
the  commerce  carried  on  between  the  eastern  and 
western  parts  of  the  world ;  and  Alexandria  was 
the  great  emporium  of  the  Indian  trade.  The 
traffic  with  the  east  was  carried  on  by  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Arabian  merchants ;  and  the  merchan- 
dize of  India,  imported  from  Musiris,  a  mart  for 
that  traffic,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  into  Egypt, 
was  forwarded  to  Alexandria,  by  canals  cut  all  or 
the  greatest  part  of  the  way,  from  the  Red  sea  to 
the  Nile,  or  else  by  lan^  carriage,  as  the  distance 
was  no  more  than  from  two  to  three  days  journey, 
and  the  commodities  not  very  bulky.  Alexandria 
maintained  this  pre-eminent  station  in  the  com« 
mercial  world  from  the  establishment  of  the  Gre- 
cian kingdom  of  Egypt,  by  Ptolemy  Lagus,  about 
A*  C.  310,  until  the  time  of  its  capture  by  Am- 
rou.  Lieutenant,  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  A.  D.  638, 
includipg  a  period  of  about  948  years ;  and,  be<- 
fore  the  building  of  Constantinople,  was  always, 
reckoned,  both  in  extent,  population,  ma^iifi- 
cence,  and  opulence,  the  second  city  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.  After  its  subjection  to  the  Saracens, 
the  troubles  and  various  revolutions  which  ensued 
exceedingly  injured  its  commerce.  The  frequent 
wars  between  the  eastern  empire  and  the  Cali- 
phate, impelled  the  merchants  of  Constantinople 
to  open  a  new  but  j06ommodious  channel  for  a 
trade  with  India  thro^h  the  Euxine,.  then  across 
the  land  between  that  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
afterwards  by  the  river  Oxus,  to  which  the  Indian 
traders  brought  their  merchandise.     This  long, 
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£ffi€ult,  and  ineomrnodionaf  coity^fmctj  coukf 
ibot,  howsTct,  fail  of  enhaftdftg  yetj  tkitth  tfce 
value  of  Indian  commodities  art!  GottSfanein^^rfe, 
smd  the  cofhmerce  of  (he  e^lst!  aH  last  fell  ktto  k$ 
afidem  and  natural  channel.  The  Saracens  bad 
2t  genius  for  cortimeTce,  and  the  Cafiphs  eficcrura- 
ged  commercial  pursuits ;  but  dtaring  the  i(Mri^* 
ing  period  of  fhe  Caliphate,  Europe  wa^  ttncdm^ 
ihercial  and  almost  usneivitized.  The  iorestkie 
commotions  which  rent  asunder  the  etnjs^^  of  tlie 
Caliphs,  and  agrtafted  Eg^t  in  patticoia^,  idth 
various  aiid  frequent  revoiutioirs)  pl^etettfed  thaf 
country  from  taking  the  i^aiiik  i-n  the  i^mettmteM 
scale,  for  whkh  Mature  seemed  to  have  d^sigi^ 
it.  As  soon,  ho1;lrever,  as  the  Italiomf  slates  be^fun 
to  recover  a  little  frorri  the  ainatchy  arid  l^barism 
cff  the  GoUhrc  ages,  they  began  to*  open  a  tf ade 
mth  Egypt.  The  Venetians  afnd  Genoese,  in  pat- 
ticular,  turning  thek  attention  in  afl  active  a*nd 
spirited  Planner  to  maritime'  atid  commercial  stf- 
feirs,  sot)n  engrossed  the  eoittnierce  of  Egypt  and 
Indra.  Aleiandria  became  once  mate  the  effipo** 
rium  of  eastctn  commerce^  and  the  Venetians  and 
Genoese,  by  the  mondpoly  df  that  trade,  tose  to 
a  height  of  opulence  and  powet  <hat  astotrishet! 
the  ^Vdrld.  The  other  fiatiotis  df  Europe,  gra- 
dually etnerging  from  barbarism  ta  civiHzatidti, 
begati  to  turti  their  att^ntiorf;  td  cortirflercial  pur- 
suits, and  undoubtedly  ^ould  hate  been  glad  to 
have  discovered  some  means  of  acqirfriftg  a  share 
df  that  commerce,  l^'hich  had  raised  the  formerly 
inconsiderable  states  of  Vetiice  and  Genoa  to  such 


wealth  srttrf  imj)drbftce.  The  l^ottu^se,  how* 
evet,  were  tbef  fitsl  who  conceived  the  design  of 
rfvsflHng  those  Itafcana  lii  fhis  lucrative  traffic,  by 
opemtig  sdmtt  o*her  chafnnel  of  commurtieafio* 
with  India.  This  w^s  the  gtatid  ofcject  of  all  the 
voyages  of  discovery  ivh\th  were  uiKkf  taken  to^- 
Mt^d^  the  hifet  p^tt  of  the  fifteemh  centtity.  Btrf 
teMle  the  Portuguese  wef e  graduaiTFy  arfvahcmg 
smrthWards*,  along  the  ddast  of  Aftfca^  Cofombt« 
conceived  the  great  d^sigfi  cf  sdffifig  td*  Itidia  by 
a  detect  tt^urse  across  the  Atbwtie.  It  is  some- 
vrhat  t^markafWe,  th^t  this  gfam!  project  was 
fbtrttded  on  a  getieral  mrstatke  of  the  geographers 
of  that,  as  well  as  of  aH  preceding  ages,  ttl  regard 
to  the  situation  oi-  Indict,  and  the  other  eastern 
couh^tries  of  Asia.  The  geogfilphers  of  Greeci^ 
aftd  Rome  had  never  obtained  any  trufe  knowledge 
of  the  situation  of  those  countries,  nor  coufd  any 
such  acquisition  of  geographical  knowledge  be 
e?:pected  in  the  Gothic  or  middle  ages.  Marinus 
Tyrius  supposes  the  country  of  the  iSeres,  or 
China,  to  be  situated  fifteeii  hours,  .or  225  de- 
grees, to  the  east  of  the  first  meridian,  passing 
through  the  fortunate  islands,  or  Canaries.  Pto- 
lemy, who  flourished  hi  the  secotid  century  of 
the. Christian  aera,  reduced  the  longitude  of  Chi- 
na to  twelve  hours  or  1 80  degrees ;  but  the  true 
longitude  of  the  western  frontier  of  China  is  now 
laiown  to  be  no  more  than  seven  hours,  or  i  b^ 
degrees,  east  from  the  Canaries.  Some  advenfu-  * 
rous  travellers  of  the  middle  ages,  particularly  iPen- 
jamih,  a  Jew,  of  Tudela,  in  Navarre,  about  A.  D. 
1 160 }  and  Marco  Polo,  a  noble  Venetian,  about 
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A.  D.  1 26 $9  had  penetrated  to  the  eastermost 
extremities  of  Asia ;  but  it  appears,  that  those 
enterprising  adventurers  had  either  been  destitute 
of  the  necessary  mathematical  skill,  or  unprovided 
with  the  instruments  requisite  for  ascertaining  the 
IcMigitude  of  the  places  they  visited ;  and  the  no- 
tions of  geographers,  relative  to  the  situation  of 
those  countries,  still  continued  confused  and  er- 
roneous.    They  had  also  formed  erroneous  opin- 
ions of  the  extent,  as  well  as  the  geograplncal 
position,*  of  the  eastern  countries  of  Asia,  and 
imagined  that  they  extended  far  more  to  the  east 
than  they  really  do,     Aristotle  had,  many  ages 
before,  conceived  the  same  opinion,  and  thought 
it  probable  that  India  was  not  far  distant  from  the 
streights  of  Gibraltar.     Aristotle  de  Caeto^  Lib* 
iL  Art.  14.  and  Seneca  had  adopted  the  same 
hypothesis,  with  so  much  ardor,  as  to  affirm,  that 
with  a  fair  wind  it  was  possible  to  sail  from  Spaiii 
to  India  in  a  few  days.     Columbus  had  made  cos- 
raiography  and  navigation  the  grand  subjects  of 
his  studies,  and  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
them  equal  at  least  "to  that  which  any  person  of 
his  age  possessed  ;  but  misled  by  established  opin- 
ions, and  the  erroneous  positions  and  distorted 
extent  of  the  eastern  countries  of  Asia,  in  a)l  the 
maps  of  that  age,  he  persuaded  himself  that  it 
would  not  be  a  very  long  voyage  to  sail  to  India 
directly  by  the  west.     He  followed  the  lights 
which  that  age  aiforded  him,  and  his  conclusions 
were  justly  made,  but  founded  on  erroneous  prin- 
ciples.    If  the  geography  of  the  eastern  countries 
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had  been  as  well  known  in  the  time  of  Columbus, 
as  in  the  present  age,  neither  he  or  any  other  per- 
son would  ever  have  conceived  the  design  of  sail- 
ing  to  India  across  the  Atlantic ;  for  the  length 
of  the  voyage  would  have  infallibly  proved  fatal 
to  those  who  should  have  made  such  an  attempt. 
It  is  generally  supposed,  that  Columbus  thought 
that  some  immense  tract  of  land  was  placed  in  that 
quarter  of  the  globe  which  lies  westerly  from  Eu- 
rope and  Africa,  and  reaches  to  the  eastern  parts 
of  Asia.  This,  however,  is  only  a  conjecture, 
a^d  it  rather  appears,  that  the  chief  or  only  ex- 
pectation  of  that  great  discoverer  was  that  of  fal- 
ling in  with  some  of  the  easterp  countries  of  Asia, 
which  he  for  several  reasons  supposed  to  extend 
towards  the  east,  and  consequently  to  be  not  very 
remote  from  the  western  coasts  of  Europe  and 
Afrrica.  Indeed  this  opinion  so  universally  pre- 
vailed, that  as  land  was  discovered,  Columbu^ 
imagined  it  to  be  a  part  of  India,  until  the  poverty 
and  savage  state  of  the  inhabitants  convinced  him 
of  the  contrary.  In  all  the  succeeding  discoveries 
of  the  different  islands  and  countries  on  the  con- 
tinent of  America,  the  same  opinion  prevailed ; ' 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  a  long  time  before  the 
Europeans  could  determine  the  question,  whether 
America  was  in  reality  another  continent,  or  only 
an  extension  of  the  continent  of  Asia. 

In  estimating  the  character  of  Columbus,  we 
cannot  hesitate  to  pronounce  him  one  of  the 
greatest  of  men.  .  He  was  certainly  endowed  with 
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a  capacity  to  concme,  and  a.ooyii^ge  to  ^isepnAP 
the  gre^bM  dedgos.  A  pa^eof  p€i?sti!($rw<^ 
whidi  ao  dttappoimmfnts  ooiild  tif^  out;  a4iHiQlh 
less  coun^e,  wbicti  im>  (la^gei^  povld  KHimidaf^y 
and  a  calm  composure  which  no  difficukies  Gou^i 
disocAcerty  were  the  dtsu^guishiiig  cb^sac^stj^ 
ai  his  firm  and  steady  mind.  If  we  oojppve  .))|8 
achievemeats  with  the  esploics  of  afiq^I  of  iJb^  J^ 
wes  meatioaed  id  history,  wc  must  ^How  So  ijii^ 
merit  a  decided  pre-eaioeaoe^  His  ent^pnsojs 
were  piaiuied  fi>r  the  iH^oFeipe^t  a[  kiiawled^ 
and  the  exteesion  of  corama^cey  and  not  ^r  t^ 
destrucQKm  of  maalwd,  and  t^iuliad  ^  exp}ofis» 
not  to  depopulate  the  gjk)be.  If  im  4i$o»¥erkl^ 
have  been  followed  1^  consequences  id^rui:t|?/e 
to  the  human  species,  it  was  wban  he  did  not  m- 
Itend^  and  could  not  {cmesee.  Whenwse.coief^iP 
^  undertaking  of  Cohtmbus  with  the  voyagiE^  df 
our  modem  circumnavigators,  we  must  Q^nfq^^, 
that  after  an  impartial  ej^ipm^dqp^  and  e^^do^^ 
his  p^formaaces  will  bold  the;higber  plape  in  tfa^ 
•cak  of  comparison.  Succepdipg  .di&poi^^  .fasuirp 
had  his  Sdotsteps  for  their  guidanq^.  iio^  ef 
them  launched  inco  an  unknown  world,  ne^  of 
^em  ventured  to  traverse  an  immense  ocean,  of 
which  the  boundaries  were  totally  ii^kuown,  as 
he  did.  The  navigaticm  across  the  vast  Pa^cjSp 
Ocean,  first  performed  by  the  S{^juards,  w^  9, 
great  attempt;  but  when  this  was  undertaken, 
the  longitudes  of  Acapulco  and  Manila  were  al- 
ready known,  and  consequently  the  distance  frpm 
the  oriental  islands  to  the  western  coast  of  Me:Ki- 
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CO  ascertained  by  astronomical  observations. 
These  fixed  principles  were  wanting  to  Columbus. 
The  age  in  which  he  lived  did  npt  afford  him  those 
lights.  Geographical  knowledge,  as  far  as  it 
could  with  cef  tainty  be  depended  on,  wa^  confined 
within  narrow  limits,  and  all  beyond  that  con- 
tracted circle  was  mere  conjecture  and  ideal  re- 
presentation. The  art  of  navigation  was  yet  in  a 
very  imperfect  state.,  when  compared  to  that  de- 
gree of  perfection  to  which  it  is  carried  by  mo- 
dem improvements  and  experience  ;  so  that, 
without  depreciating  the  merit,  or  detracting,  in 
any  degree,  from  the  praise  of  our  modirn  dis- 
coverers and  circumnavigators,  on  whom  too 
great  encomiums  most  certainly  cannot  be  be- 
stowed, candour  will  oblige  us  to  confess,  that 
considering  the  superior  geographical  and  nauti- 
cal knowledge  of  the  present  age,  as  well  as  their 
superior  equipment,  hone  of  their  performances 
are  characterised  with  that  daring  spirit  of  adven- 
turous  enterprise,  which  distinguishes  the  expe- 
dition of  Columbus ;  to  which  posterity  is  indebt- 
ed for  the  discovery  of  a  new  world,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  a  new  commercial  and  political  system, 
as  well  as  a  multiplicity  of  new  modes  and  ar- 
rangements in  almost  every  department  of  society. 

After  eight  years  of  tedious  solicitation  and  un- 
successful applications  to  the  different  maritime 
powers  of  Europe,  by  most  of  whom  his  project 
was  considered  as  romantic  and  extravagant,  all 
the  force  which  he  was  able,  after  a  long  series  of 
K3 
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disappointments  and  dehys^  to  procure  from  the 
court  of  Spain,  consisted  of  three  small  vessels^ 
manned  with  ninety  men,  mostly  sailors,  and  the 
rest  gemlemen  adventurers;  yet,  with  a  mind 
superior  to  every  embarrassment^  he  undertook 
with  this  slender  equipment  to  cross  the  vast  and 
unexplored  Atlantic,  of  which  the  boundaries 
were  then  unknown,  exhibiting  an  example  of 
the  most  dauntless  resolution  that  ever  resided 
in  the  breast  of  man.  The  particulars  of  this 
interesting  expedition,  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stance of  adventurous  enterprise  recorded  in^ 
the  annals  of  the  worlds  are  known  to  every 
one,  and  its  c<Hisequenceft  form  an  important 
subject  in  the  history  of  succeeding  times.  After 
the  return  of  Columbus  from  the  dtscovei^  of  a. 
new  world,  new  scenes  began  to  appear,  a  new 
field  for  adventurous  exertion  was  opened,  which 
excited  a  romantic  spirit  of  enterprise  and  adven- 
ture, first  in  Spain,  and  afterwards  throughout 
all  Europe.  I^qing  adventurers  from  Spain 
went  to  exert  their  abilities  and  try  their  fortune 
on  this  new  theatre.  Colonies  were  established. 
Hispanbla,  Cuba,  and  other  islands,  were  coloni- 
zed ;  and  at  last  Mexico  was  conquered  by  F^r- 
dinando  Cortez,  after  a  series  of  adventures  and 
successes  unparalleled  in  history,  or  even  in  ro- 
mance. The  conquest  of  Mexico  was  comple- 
ted by  the  capture  of  the  metropolis,  after  a 
siege  of  seventy-five  days,  A.  D.  1521  ;  and 
te wive  years  aft^  Peru  was  also  conquered  by 
Francis  Pizarro  and  Diego  Almagro,  in  conjunc- 
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tion  with  Ferdlnando  Lugues,  an  ecclesiastic, 
whose  department  was  to  provide  recruits  and 
supplies.     The  conquest  of  Peru«  altiiough  it 
was,  in  its  commencement,  impeded  by  innume- 
,  able  difficulties,  and  attended  with  scenes  of  un- 
common distress,  was  accomplished  with  far  less 
difficulty  and  danger  than  that  of  Mexico }  bat 
the  differences  which  arose  between  the  conquer- 
ors themselves,  at  last  proved  fatal  to  them.     A 
civil  war  ensued,  in  which  Almagro,  being  taken 
prisoner,  was  put  to  death  by  Pizzaro:  three 
years  afterwards,  Pizarro  himself  was  assassina- 
ted in  his^palace  at  Lima  by  young  Almagro ; 
and  in  the  space  of  one  year  more,  the  young 
Almagro  was  taken  prisoner  by  Vaco  di  Castro, 
and  beheaded  at  Cusco,  1542,    Nugnez  Vela 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  A. 
-D*  154^ ;  and  this  latter,  the  brother  of  Frau- 
ds Pizarro  the  conqueror,  and  who  had  himself 
acted  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  the  conquest  of 
Peru,  as  well  as  in  the  civil  wars  which  ensued, 
being. deserted  by  his  soldiers,  was  takdn  prison- 
er, and  with  the  brave  Francis  Caijoval  put  to 
death,  A.  D.  1548,  by  Pedrode  la  Gasca,    an 
ecclesiastic,  sent  from  Spam,  with  a  commission 
to  reduce  the  rebels  of  Peru,  and  to  govern  the 
coimtry  in  quality  of  Viceroy.    Thus  all  the  pnn- 
cipial  persons  concerned  in  the  conquest  of  Pern 
fell  by  the  hands  of  each  other,  either  in  battle, 
on  the  scaffold,  or  by  conspiracy  and  assassination. 
It  is  soviewhat  remarkable,  that  the  persons  who 
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undertook  thii  important  conquest,  at  thdr  own 
expence  and  risk,  were  every  one  of  them  up- 
wards of  sixty  years  of  age  when  they  engaged 
in  this  hazardous  enterprise,  in  which  their  for-* 
tune  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Macedonians  and  . 
Greeks^  who,  under  Alexander,  conquered  Per- 
sia. The  Spaniards  who  conquered  Peru,  like 
the  Macedonian  conquerors  of  Persia,  acquired  im-r 
mense  wealth,  and  extensive  power,  but  Vke  them 
they  embroiled  themselves  in  a  train  of  civil  wars, 
which  embittered  the  remaining  part  of  their  lives, 
and  ultimately  terminated  in  their  destruction. 
The  daring  and  hazardous  enterprise  in  which  the 
conquerors  of  Peru  embarked,  at  so  advanced  a 
period  of  life,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  that  in- 
ordinate avarice  and  ambition  which  actuated  the 
first  adventurers  in  the  new  world,  as  well  as  of 
that  restless  spirit  of  enterprise  which  particularly 
characterised  the  fifteenth  century,  and  which  tjbe 
discovery  of  America  had  eminently  contributed  to 
excite.  The  age  which  immediately  succeeded  the 
discovery  of  America,  andof  the  passageto  Indiaby 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  may,  with  the  greatest 
propriety,  be  entitled  the  age  of  enterprise  and 
adventure;  these  two  great  discoveries  hnving  ia» 
spiredmen  of  desperate  fortunes  and  daring  mitKis, 
in  almost  every  part  of  Europe,  with  a  spish  of 
restless  activity  and  romantic  expectation^  Tiie 
spirit  of  adventure  operated  with  such  singular 
activity,  that  an  empire  mor0  extensive  than  half 
of  Europe,-  and  containing  a  greater  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  was. 
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before  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  annex- 
ed to  the  crown  of  Spain  solely,  by  the  eicertioDs 
of  enterprising  individuals,  at  their  own  expenc^, 
without  any^other  assistance  from  the  government, 
than  commission  to  undertake  those  conqtje^ts, 
which  brought  such»an  accession  of  wealth  and 
territory  to  the  Spanish  empire.  And  thus 
Charles  V.  who  was  at  the  same  time  Emperor 
of  Germany,  king  of  Spain,  and  sovereign  of 
the  Netherlands,  as  v^ell  as  of  a  great  part  of  Italy, 
became,  by  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and 
the  other  countries  of  Spanish  America,  master 
of  richer  and  more  extensive  dominidns  than  any 
monarch  had  ever  before  possessed,  without  issu- 
ing a  shilling  from  his  own  cpiFers,  until  the  co- 
lonies were  in  a  condition  to  repay  to  government 
the  expence  of  the  fleets  and  garrisons  sent  to 
protect  them.  The  hardships  and  distresses  which 
the  first  Spanish  adventurers  suffered,  the  diffi- 
culties they  had  to  encounter,  the  steady  resolu- 
tion, the  persevering  courage,  and  the  undaunted 
spirit  of  enterprise  which  characterized  those  des- 
peradoes, have  scarcely  ~  any  parallel  in  history. 
Some  of  them,  however,  acquired  immense 
wealth.  Not  one  of  the  Spaniards  who  conquered 
Peru  acted  as  a  mercenary  soldier,  although  many 
of  them  received  advance  money  in  order  to  fur- 
nish their  equipment;  In  dividing  the  ransom  of 
the  Inca  each  footi^soldier  received  4,600  pesoes, 
a  sum  far  more  than  equivalent  to  as  many 
j5oimds  sterling  in  the  present  age;  eadi  horse- 
man received  8,000  pesoes,  'and  the  officers  in 
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propordoa;  and  Hierrera  says^'thlt  the  plunder 
of  the  dty  of  Cusco  amounted  to  4,000  pesoes 
per  man.  Besides  this  immense  booty,  the  whole 
country  was  parcelled  out  among  the  con({uerdrs» 
each  Spaniard  becoming  possessor  of  landed  es- 
tates in  proportion  to  his  rank. 

The  discovery  of  a  new  world  not  pnjy  excited 
a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  adventure  among  the 
people  of  Europe,  but  gave  rise  to  new  scenes  of  al- 
most every  kind,  and  to  a  multiplicity  of  opportu- 
nities of  active  and  industrious  exertion%  Almost 
every  part  of  the  old  world  had  long  been  peo- 
pled, and  bad  undergcme  various  revolutions. 
The  establishment  of  settlements  in  distant  coun- 
tries was  a  new  scene,  and  the  colonization  of 
America  afforded  new  incitements  to  peaceful  in- 
dustry, as  its  conquests  and  plunder  had  done  to 
military  exertion.  The  general  mode  of  coloni- 
2&tion,  used  by  the  Spaniards,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  government,  was  according  to  the  Abbe 
Raynal  thus  r^ulated.  In  the  distribution  of 
lands  among  the  conquerws  of  the  new  world, 
each  foot  soldier  received  5,000  square  feet  for 
the  purpose  of  building,  1,885  square  tpises  for 
garden  ground,  7>543  square  toises  for  orchards, 
94,288  square  toises  for  European  com,  and 
1,448  square  toises  for.  Indian  com,^  besides  the 
ground  necessary  for  keeping  ten  hogs,  twenty 
gcfts,  an  hundred  sheep^  twenty  horned  cattle, 
and  five  horses.  The.  share  of  each  horseman 
was*double  the  quantity  of  building  ground,  and 
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the  qmntupte  of  the  rest.  The  towns  were  built 
by  active  and  opulent  individuals,  under  condi- 
tions and  restrictions,  planned  by  the -courts 
which  conferred  certain  privileges  on  them,  and 
on  such  persons  as  came  to  reside  in  them^  to 
whom  the  circumjacent  lands  were  distributed  by 
a  proportional  division  among  the  founders  and 
the  inhabitants*  The  i^fnaining  undivided  lands 
of  those  immense  territories  were  left  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  the  natives,  who  were  as  soon  as  posa« 
ble  assembled  in  villages,  and  governed  by  their 
own  caciques,  according  to  the  colonial  laws, 
planned  by  the  council  of  the  Indies  in  Spain^ 
under  the  authority  of  the  court.  The  other  na- 
tions who  established  colonies  in  the  islands,  or 
on  the  continent  of  America,  proceieded  upon 
nearly  the  same  general  principles,  with  partito- 
lar  variations,  according  to  the  variation  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  numerous  colonies  were,  in  pro-, 
cess  of  time,  established  in  different  parts  of  the 
new  world. 

The  history  of  the  discovery,  the  conquest,  and 
.  colonisation  of  America,  is  peculiarly  interesting 
and  curi6us.  It  displays  the  gradual  progress  of 
cultivation  and  commerce  in  countries  before  un-. 
cultivated,  and  covered  with  impervious  woods 
and  impassable  morasses.  Colonization  was  a 
process  which  had,  at  one  time  or  another,  taken 
place  in  every  part  of  the  globe ;  and  the  wilds 
of  America  exhibited  an  exact  representation  of 
^  what  every  country  of  the  old  continent  had  once 
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been*  Ancient  history  is  whoHy  ailekit  conceit, 
ing  the  Herculean  labours  of  converting  the  earth 
from  an  immense  wilderness  into  a  terrestrial  {xh 
radise,  by  the  process  of  drainage  and  cuhiva- 
tion ;  or,  at  the  most,  briefly  says,  that  in  the 
reign  of  certain  princes  some  marshes  were  drain-^ 
ed,  certain  embankments  were  made,  &c.  If  the 
priests  of  Egypt  had  left  us  an  accurate  account 
of  the  process  of  draining  and  rendering  hafbit- 
able  that  country,  which,  before  the  Nile  was 
embanked  by  the  efforts  of  humain  labour .  and 
industry,  was,  as  is  evident  from  its  situation, 
nothing '  else  than  one  immense  morass,  over 
which  that  river  spread  its  waters  without  restraint, 
such  a  narrative  would  have  been  more  worthy 
of  our  perusal  and  attention,  than  all  the  allegor- 
ical tales  and  lying  legends  in  which  they  instruct- 
ed  the  Greeks.  All  the  particulars  relative  to  the 
first  peopling  and  cultivating  of  the  different 
countries  of  the  old  contbent,  are  buried  in  per- 
petual oblivion ;  and  it  is  in  the  history  of  the 
new  world  alone,  that  we  have  an  opportunity  of 
contemplating  scenes  of  this  kind*  The  histories 
of  America,  written  by  Dr.  Robertson^  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Winterbothom, 'are  eKcellent  and  in- 
structive compositions,  and  contain  a  vast  fund 
of  information  ;  but  M.  I' Abbe  Raynal,  in 'his 
Philosophical  View  of  the  European  settlenients, 
exhibits  in  the  most  explicit  and  circumstantial 
manner  the  particulars  of  the  establishment  of  the 
different  colonies.  The  discovery  of  America 
furnished  a  Variety  of  new  objects  to  thecontefn- 
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platioa  of  both  the  naturalist  and  the  moral  phi- 
"iosopha-.     In  the  new  world  almost  every  object 
was  different  from  those  seen  in  Europe.     Birds 
beasts,*  trees,  and  plants,  totally  different  from 
axty  thing  seen  before,  attracted  the  attenti(m  of 
those  who- visited  the  new  continent ;-  and  human 
nature  was  their  exhibited  under  modifications, 
to  which  the  old  world  afforded  ho  parallel  in- 
stance.    No  country  with  which  the  Europeans 
had  hitherto  been  acquainted  .afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  contemplating  man  in  a  state  of  nature. 
This  exhibition  of  human  nature  could  only  be 
«een  in  America.     The  ideas  of  tho^e  nurslings 
of  nature  were  found  totally  different  from  those 
of  the  inhabitants  of  civilized  countries,  as  might 
well  be  expected  ;  and  the  first  discoverers,  who 
were  no  philosophers,  attributea  their  want  of 
comprehension,  in  regard  to  the  establish  nents  of 
regular  society,  and  the  ideas  of  civilized  nations 
,  to  a  defect,  of  natural  capacity,  without  coasiler- 
ing  that  their  uncivilized  state  had  not  furnished 
them  with  an  opportunity  of  forming  any  ideas 
but  such  as  were  naturally  impressed  on  their 
minds  by  the  most  familiar  objeds.  .This  was 
particularly  observable,    whenever  any  attempt 
w^s  made  to  instruct  them  in  the  Christian  reli- 
gion.    They  readily  embraced  that  reli^^ion,  and 
willingly  attended  its  worship ;  but  it  was  clearly 
perceived  that  they  were  not  able  to  cotnprehend 
its  doctrines.     The  powers  of  their  uncultivated 
understandings  were  so  limited,  their  observations 
and  reflections  reached  so  little  beyond  the  mere 
L3 
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objects  of  8cn*c,  that  th^  deemed  «<at(ccly  to  Iwtffe 
'the  capacity  of  formmg  abstract  idc^,  atid  pos- 
Sessed  n6  terms  of  language  to  ei^press  thcM. 
1*6  mihds  in  such  a  state,  ihe^ublkne  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  is  well  as  every  t)ftfer  kmd  of  ab- 
stract know  fedge,  wereiflcotrtprehto^ible.  F^ 
therefore,  cif  the  natives  of  Artiericiai  ii^e'^by  the 
^pani^h  ecclesiastics  thought  Capable  df^bdngad- 
ihitted  t6  thfe  pi'ivllfege  df  the  saeraihfctots  df  the 
chtifi^.  A  synod,  ^heTd  at  lihna,  ^irdnouhced 
Hie  Americina  *tb  be,  throti^h  ^  defiddicy  of 
tindeirstatttiihg,  Ihcipddtatfed  f^drti  ttecei^g  the 
tEUcliarist;  tUid  iccarhingly  deCrtjed  iheir  excltl- 
Sidh  from  ^hat  privifege.  The  sova^eign  l^ontif, 
1^v\  ifl.  ^b^evir  becidihg  with  better  judgment 
anS  jfreiter  lil^rslKty  of  opiriioniand  sentiment,  In 
lis  ^femous  -Bull  oiF  A.  ©.  1537,  dedlarcdthe 
Americans  to  'be  rational  creattires,  entitled  to  all 
the  rights*  Bf  hiihian  'nature,  lind  the  benefits  of 
ftodfety  in  comrhoti  with  other  n*n,  and  capable 
d^beihg  iHthittetl  to  ihe  sacrirtients,  of  entering 
hito  Holy  brders,  ahd  of  enjoying  all  the  privileges 
of  the  chdrch.  To  this  day,  however,  Very  few 
of  the  Indians  lifte' admitted  into  hbly  orders,  aiid 
•'fewirstih^dvaheeB  to  any  digiiiflifed  station  ih  the 
church,  a  circumstance  which  may  J56rhaps  be  at- 
tributed leather  to  their  want  of  interest  to  pWcure 
*  thtjse  watered  eih6l\imeflts,  which  the  Spaniards 
iJefeifc  to^keep  to  *  themselves,  than  to  any  defid- 
ixicy  of  tthderstiriding  ;  as  it  is  well  known,  that 
Ihelrtertfy  atteiinments  of  some  of  them who  have 
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knA  thp  i4vaitt?xe  of  «  li]>eca^l  ed.tji.qs^tiQ,9»  ha^^e 

Another^  apd  indeed  the  very  worst  of  all  the 
consequences  of  the  dUcovery  of  the  new  cpnti- 
nent^  was  th^  introduction,  of  negro  slavery.  The 
first  Spanish  adventurers  treatipg  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants  of  th^  newly  discovered  countries  IjH^ 
beasts  of  burden^  Th^y  divided  among  them- 
selves the  l^nds  of  the  new  world,  and  with  the 
laAds  thq  iU-f^ted  inbs^bitants  also,  whom  they  re- 
duced t6  a  stajte  of  the  mo§t  abjegt  slavery,  and 
hupo^ed  upon  them  fobpvirs  which  their  delicate 
constitutions  were  not  ^b^e  to  bear.  Th^  natives 
of  ^1  those  parts  of  America,  conquered  by  the 
Spaniards,  inhab^ed  countries  where  the  fertility 
pf  the  soil  spontaneously  produced  what  was  ne- 
cessary to  th^ir  support,  and  the  uniform  warmth 
'  of  the  climate  precluded  the  necessity  of  clothing. 
In  such  a  state  the  natives  of  America,  strangers 
to  the  wiints  and  conveniences  of  civilized  life, 
W^re  unaccustomed  to  any  active  or  laborious  ex^ 
ertions,  either  of  body  or  mind.  This  habitual 
indolence,  with  the  relaxing  heat  of  the  climatd, 
enervated  their  bodily  frame,  and  rendered  them 
totally  unfit  for  labour.  The  difference  of  bodi- 
ly strength  and  constitution  between  the  Ameri- 
can natives,  within  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  Eu- 
rc^eans,  was  so  remarkably  conspicuous,  that  one  / 
Spaniard  was  found  able  to  perform  as  much  la- 
borious  work,  and  ako  required  as  great  a  quan- 
tity of  victuals,  as  five  or  six  Indians }  and  the. 
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natives  of  America  were  astonished  at  the  quanti- 
ty of  provisions  v^hich  the  Spaniards,  who  are  the 
mo.-t  abstemious  people  of  Europe,  devoured^  al5 
well  as  at  the  quantity  of  work  they  were  able  to 
perform.  Men  accustomed  to  so  indolent  a  mode 
ot  lile,  and  so  scanty  a  diet,  were  totally  incapa- 
ble of  supporting  the  labours  of  cultivating  the 
ground,  and  working  in  the  mines,  which  the 
colonists  in)posed  upon  them.  Unable  to  sustaia 
the  grievous  buroens  with  uhich  their  oppressors 
^fiiicted  them,  multitudes  of  those  unhappy  mor- 
tals) ^ere  by  death  released  from  ail  their  earthJy 
sufferings.  Hispaniola,  Cuba,  and  other  islands^ 
were  almost  depopulated  before  the  court  of  Spain 
was  iufEciently  apprised  of  the  matter,  to  interest 
itself  m  the  sufienngs  of  the  Americans.  '1  he 
tyranny  of  the  unprincipled  and  avaricious  cole- 
nists  excited  the  abhorrence,  and  the  miseries  of 
the  natives,  stimulated  the  compassion  of  several 
hum'ane  and  benevolent  Spaniards,  both  laymen 
and  ecclesiastics,  who  had  been  witnesses  of  thos^ 
scenes  of  horror.  Among  those  friends  of  man- 
kind the  name  of  Father  Bartholon^w  de  las 
Casas  will  never  be  forgotten.  This  humane  ec- 
cksiabtic,  whose  courage  no  danger  could  appal, 
and  whose  steady  and  resolute .  perseverance  no 
diflicultits  could  overcome,  had  been?  an  indignant 
spectator  of  the  tyranny  exercised  by  the  colonists 
on  the  unfortunate  natives.  He  had  loudly  de- 
claimed against  their  mhumanity  and  oppression^ 
Passing  from  America  to  Spain,  he  endeavoured 
by  every  possible  means  to  excite  the  public  voice. 
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as  well  as  the  humanity  and  compassion  of  the 
court,  in  favor  of  his  oppressed  fellow-creatures. 
This  benevolent  man,  whose  name  will  ever  be 
dear  to  humanity,  omitted  nothing  which  he 
diougbt  conducive  to  the  .emancipation  of  the 
natives  of  America  from  the  tyranny  of  their  op- 
pressors ;  and  representing  to  the  sovereign  Pon- 
tif  j  in  the  most  glowing  colours,  the  sulFerings  of 
the  unhappy  Americans,  under  the  inhuman  op- 
pressions of  the  colonists,  he  left  no  stone  unturn- 
ed to  excite  the  compassion  of  both  Spain  and 
Rome  in  behalf  of  those  unfortunate  sufferers, 
and  to  rouse  the  thunders  of  the  church,  as  well 
as. the  indignation  of  the  Spanish  court,  against 
those  Christian  tyrants  and  butchers  of  the  hu- 
man species.  The  colonists,  on  their  part,  were 
not  inactive.  They  represented  the  Americans 
as  an  inferior  race  of  beings^  born  for  slavery, 
incapable*  of  comprehending  the  doctrines  of 
Chrktianity.  This  degradation  of  the  Americans, 
from  the  rank  of  rational  beings,  was,  however, 
imiversally  exploded  and  condemned  by  the  de- 
4d8ioa  of  Rome  and  Spain,  where  the  public  in- 
dignatioa  was  roused  against  the  ^  inhumanity  of 
the  colonial  tyi;ants ;  Father  de  las  Casas,  and 
other  friends  of  humanity,  were  indefatigable  in 
then*  efibrts;  and  it  is  a  pleasing  object  of  con- 
teQ^)lation  to  see  Spanish  ecclesiastics  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  stand  forth  the  avowed  advocates 
and  assertors  of  the  rational  and  inalienable  rights 
of  mankind.  The  court  of  Spain  interested  itself 
warmly  in  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  Americans, 
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and  remAwei  to  ^ke  cfiectifre  «Msiiift%  fw  put^ 

ting  an  end  to  the  disorders,  -whch  premUed  m 
the  oobnie^  The  cokmists^  on  theb  pm%  idl- 
ing their  cause  dai)y  losing  gfoimd,.  and  secaag 
reason  to  apfMfefacnd  the  anadimias  of  the  fhnrcJ^, 
as  well  as  the  effective  retenfeBMat  of  the  mMhm 
coimtry,  took  a  nev  gyama^  and  ^cowa^  a 
post  which  they  supposed^  aod  which  actaal^ 
proved,  in  some  degree,  impregnahle;  They  rf^ 
presented  the  necessity  of  havmg  hands  to  culti- 
vate the  new  settlements,  and  to  work  the  ndnen^ 
without  vrhicb  they  muist  be  abandoned,  and  aS 
Iiope»  of  drawing  any  advantage  from  the  discos 
very  and  conquest  of  those  rich  countries  be  for 
ever  extinguished ;  and  they  represented  the  nar 
fives  afr  an  iiKtoIent  race,  whom  no  wages,  no  re- 
wards, coutd  induce  to  work,  and  whom  nothing 
but  absolute  compulsion  could  obhge  to  apply  to 
any  kind  of  useful  labour,  lliis  representation 
indeed,  was  not  untrue.  Their  indolent  and  in- 
active life  had  rendered  them  equally  unable  and 
nnwillmg  to  apply  to»  any  kind  of  labour.  Unac- 
customed ad  they  had  ever  been  to  th^  elegandts 
and  luxuries  of  civilized  life,  and  fgnorani  of 
iheir  use,  they  could  not  suppose  them  worth  the 
trouble  of  acquisition,  and  were  astonished  that 
die  Europeans^^  should  either  work  themsdives,  or 
desire  othera  to  labour,  far  the  fiossessioa  of 
tMngs^  not  inuMdiately  ticceisary  for  the  silppoft 
of  life  f  gold  and  silver  were  things  of  no  vak^ 
among  ti^m.  They  had  never  made  .use  of  4boae 
metals,  tsicept  such  pieces  as  they  had  aooidmwl- 
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ijiiey^MiAdnm  cdtieetve  by  -what  infatuation  the 
Sp^UimA^  Cdidd  be  induced  to  ransack  the  bow- 
'^  of  ^^enth,  and  to  establish  u  sy^em  of  la- 
boijoits  eiBployment  for  'the  acquisition  of  those 
*m^al&,  4vbich  appearod  to  'Ihem^of  ^  little  use, 
'4SliKi  whiich  they  could  do  so  well  without*     It  is 
-very  evident,  that  men  of  siach  ideas,  And  accus- 
tomed to  so  simple  a  ^ate  of  life,  could  not  be 
•induced  to  labour  for  the  <xke  of  f;ain ;  £or  it  is 
an  iayariabie:pnaciple  oi  human  nature  not  to 
labour  £Dr  the  acquisttian  of  any  thing  of  whidi 
the  possession  as  ^esteemed  of  no  value.  .  This 
ifAea,  tbeiefors,  of  the  colonists,  ifras  unanswera- 
hk*    The  firospect  of  drawing  immoue  wealth 
^m  <he  aew  world  could  not  be  abandoned. 
<^iiands  "vmc  necessary  to  coltinite  the  4oil  and 
«Fork  the  toiiieli     The  natives  would  not  work 
for  wages^  nothing  but  compulsory  means  4X>utd 
induce  them  to  employ  tfaemsekes  in  laboun 
These  circumstances  precluded  the  possibility  of 
emancipating  the  Americans.     The  exertions  of 
,  the  friends  of  humanity*  were  rendered  abortive, 
in  regard  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  grand 
ob^;  but  they  were  not,  however,  without  a 
•ibendficial  eflfect.     The  court  of  Spain  seriously 
fltudied  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Ameri- 
^srns;  4ind  different  plans  were  formed,  and  difier- 
ient  measures^dopted,  for  that  purpose.     Every 
new  regulation  relative  to  colonial  affairs  was  fa- 
vorable to  the  cause  of  those  oppressed  people. 
As  it  was  not  possible  to  draw  any  advantage  from 
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the  mines,  unless  they  were  wrought,  and  tl^ 
Americans,  would  not  work  for  hire,  a  circum- 
stance which  imposed  the  necessity  of  using  co- 
ercive measures,  it  was  at  length  determined,  that 
they  should  be  freed  from  the  tyrannical  oppres- 
sion of  thdr  imperious  task-masters,  and  only 
obliged  to  work  by  corvees  in  rotation,  ^d  to 
receive  fixed  wages  for  the  days  they  were  obliged 
to  work.  This  was  indeed  the  most  rational  me- 
thod of  gradually  overcoming  their  habitual  indo- 
lence and  rooted  aversion  to  labour,  and  of  ma- 
king them  industrious  and  useful  members  of  so- 
ciety* At  present  the  regulation  is,  that  in  cases 
of  necessity,  in  mining  or  agriculture,  the  Indians 
may  be  called  out  to  work  by  corvees  of  1 8  days, 
in  rotation,  for  a  fixed  salary.  In  Peru  the 
seventh  part,  and  in  Mexico  the  twenry-fiith  part 
of  a  colony  may  be  called  out  at  once,  to  work 
in  rotation  at  such  mines  as  are  situated .  within 
thirty  miles  of  their  residence ;  and  for  those  cor- 
vees they  receive  wages  to  the  amount  of  about 
2s.  3d.  sterling  per  diem,  which  does  not  appear 
contemptible  wages,  but  of  which  we  are  not  able 
to  estimate  the  intrinsic  value,  unless  we  were 
acquainted  with  the  comparative  value  of  money 
in  proportion  to  that  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in 
Mexico  and  Peru.  However,  as  those  are  the 
countries  where  gold  and  silver  abound  above  all 
others,  we  may  reasonably  presume,  that  money 
is  of  less  value  there,  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  ' 
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Nocwitfastahding  the  rational  and  humane  mea- 
sures adopted  by  the  court  of  Spain,  the  advocates 
of  American  liberty  were  not  folly  satisfied ;  and 
Father  de  las  Ciasas,  whose  character  is  strongly 
marked  by  that  determined  resolution  which  no 
opposition  can  disconcert,  and  that  ardent  zeal 
"^^hich  dan  never  abandon  a  favorite  project,  was 
firmly  bent  on  trying  every  expedient  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  complete  ematicipation  of  the  na- 
tives of  the  new  world ;  and  in  his  zeal,  for  so 
good  a  cause,  unfortunately  hit  upon  the  desperate 
expedient  of  negro  slavery,  thus  alleviating  the 
miseries  of  America  by  hurling  them  upon  Africa. 

'  History  presents  to  the  eye  of  reason  and  hu- 
manity  the  shocking  spectacle  of  an  extensive  sys- 
tem of  slavery  Existing  among  the  nations  of  an- 
tiquity. We  have,  in  a  general  view  of  the  social 
system  of  Rome,  under  the  republican  and  im- 
perial governments,  seen  the  rigorous  treatment 
of  slaves  in  the  early  ages,  and  contemplated 
with  pleasure  the  amelioration  of  their  condition 
in  the  latter  times  of  the  republic,  and  under  the 
government  of  the  Emperors.  This  hiappy  change 
in  the  condition  of  slavery,  proceeded,  as  already 
observed,  from  a  variety  of  causes;  and  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  at  length  added  its 
benign  influence  to  soften  the  condition  of  those 
unfortunate  mortals,  who  were  placed  in  that  ab- 
ject and  depressed  state.  The  Christian  religion 
was,  indeed,  peculiarly  calculated  to  produce  this 

happv  effect.     By  teaching  that  the  slave  and  his 
M3 
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master  must  appear  without  dislinctirta  bcfenrethe 
tribuoal  of  the  impartial  Judge  of  all  mankiiid,  it 
held  oul  to  the  former  a  strong  inducement  to  a 
patient  acquiesceoce  in  bis  condkion,  while  it  id* 
spired  the  latter  with  sentiment?  of  humanity  and 
benevolence  towards  those  whom.  Providence  bad 
dius  placed  dind^  his  authority.  And  abhbugfa 
^  system  of  slavery  was  not  absolutely  abolished 
on  the  establishment  of  Christianity^  its  hardships 
were  considerably  mitigated ;  fi^  certainly  no 
Christian,  who  was  worthy  o£  the  name,  could 
tt:eat  his  slaves  with  uoprovofced  cruelty,  or  un- 
necessary rigor.  The  subversion,  of  the  empire 
by  the  northern  nations^  by  reducing  the  slaves 
mA  their  masters  for  th^  most  part  to  the  same 
state  of  villanage,  under*  the  feudal  system,  in  a 
great  measure  annihilated  the  system  of  absolute 
personal  slavery,  as  it  bad  existed  among  the  Rt>- 
mans.  The  Turks,  and  other  nations^  who  sub- 
verted the  empire  of  the  Caliphs,  again  introdu* 
ced  the  Roman  custom  of  condemning  to  slavery 
their  prisoners  of  war ;  and  the  same  system  was, 
by  way  of  retaliation,  adopted  by  the  crusaders. 
After  the  enthusiastic  frenzy  of  the  religious  vi^rs 
had  subsided,  in  proportion  as  the  minds  of  men 
became  more  enlightened,  as  religion  became  bet- 
ter understood,  and  better  practised,  and  as  the 
advancement  of  commerce  and  civilization  diffu- 
sed wealth  among  the  people,  the  system  of  sla- 
very gradually  disappeared,  and  the  feudal  system 
itself  was,  by  a  concurrence  of  causes,  at  last  abo- 
lished in  several  parts  of  Europe.     It  is,  however. 
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a  meilaacboly  circumstance,  that  the  extioctioii  of 
davery  ia  Europe  was  so  soon  followed  by  its 
establishment  in  America.  We  have  seen  that 
various  causes  concurred,  in  such  a  manner,  as 
rendered  the  effect  inevitable.  In  this  life  evil  is 
invariably  mixed  wifh  good,  and  we  finite  creai- 
tures  ate  not  able  to  comprehend  the  designs  of 
a  Providence,  infinitely  wise  in  permitting  those 
scenes  of  misery  which  the  world  so  abundantly 
displays*  Slavery  is  a  bitter  cup,  and  we  sioe 
what  nndtitudes  of  mankind  have  been  compelled 
to  drink  it,  which  naturally  gives  rise  to  this  ques* 
tion ; — What  right  can  be  claimed  by  man  to  ex- 
erci^  this  tyranny  over  .man,  his  fellow-creature? 
To  Christians  this  is  a  question  of  the  most  seri- 
ous importance,  which  they  ought  to  endeayour 
to  answer  to  their  own  consciences,  as  they  be* 
lieve  that  it  must  one  day  be  answered  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  eternal  Judge,  whose  integrity  all 
the  gold  aiid  silver  brought  from  the  mines  of 
America  cannot  bribe,  whose  omniscience  no 
cunning  can  elude,  and  whose  omnipotence  no 
power  can  resist. 

Nothing  but  a  combination  of  circumstances, 
which  rendered  the  establishment  of  the  slave- 
trader  absolutely  necessary,  could  have  given  a 
ssm^on  to  its  existence.  Father  de  las  Casas, 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  and  other  illustrious  advocates 
of  American  liberty,  bad  undoubtedly  the  best 
intention  in  projecting  and  promoting  the  system 
pf  N^ro  slavery.    If  the  natives  of  America  could 
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have  been  by  any  rewards  induced  to  apply  them* 
selves  to  labour,  the  humanity  and  justice  of  the 
court  of  Spain  would  have  put  them  on  the  foot- 
ing of  European  labourers  and  the  importation  of 
slaves  from  Africa  would  never  have  been  thought 
of;  but  it  plainly  appeared  that  their  unconquer- 
able aversion  to  labour  could  not  be  diminished, 
and  that  the  compulsion  necessary  to  oblige  them 
to  work,  was  likely  to  entirely  exterminate  the 
whole  race.  The  projectors  of  the  slave  tradt,  who 
were  unJoabte  !ly  hum  me  and  benevolait  men, 
imagined,  that  by  importing  from  Africa  a  num<- 
ber  of  slaves,  taken  prisoners  in  the  wars,  which 
frequently  took  place  among  the  savage  nations  of 
that  continent,  or  such  as  were  malefactors,  con- 
victed of  crimes  against  society,  they  might  make 
useful  labourers  of  many  on  whom  ihe  punish- 
ment of  death  or  slavery  would  otherwise  be  in^ 
flicted  in  Africa,  in  consequence  of  martiaMaw  or 
judicial  sentence.    They  might  also,  with  no  sniall 
probability  of  conjecture,  imagine  that  saves  pro- 
cured from  a  distant  country,  and  purchased  at  a 
great  expence  would  be  better  treated  and  taken 
care  of  by  their  interested  masters  than  the  unfor- 
tunate natives,  whose  lives  appeared  of  no  value 
in  the  eyes  of  the  colonists.     It  was  also  con- 
sidered, that  the  negroes  had  not    that  rooted 
aversion  to  labour  which  so  strongly  c  haracterised 
the  natives  of  the  new  continent,  and   that  their 
robust  constitutions,  and  the  strongly  compacted 
frame  of  their  bodies,  rendered  them  capable  of 
undergoing   those    labours    and  fatigues   which 
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threatened  the  extirpation  of  the  whole  race  of 
the  natives  of  America.  To  all  these  considerai 
tions  there  might,  perhaf)s,  be  added,  the  expec^^ 
tation  that  the  introduction  of  a  number  of  robust 
slaves  into  the  colonies  would  in  time  be  produc- 
tive of  a  race  of  active  and  industrious  labourers,' 
and  that  in  two  or  three  generations,  the  Ame^ 
ricans  becoming  accustomed  to  a  civilized  tife^ 
and  acquainted  wkh  its  conveniences,  would  gra- 
dually lose  their  aversion  to  employment,  which 
has,  indeed,  been  in  some  degree  the  case,  and 
that  the  necessity  of  slavery  would  in  time  be  su- 
perseded by  the  increase  of  voluntary  labourers. 
These  considerations  might,  and  miny  of  them 
undoubtedly  did,  present  themselves  to  the  minds 
of  the  first  projectors  of  the  African  slave  trade, 
and  sufficiently  evince  the  rectitude  of  their  inten- 
tions. The  consequences,  it  is  true,  have  been 
in  many  respects  shocking  to  humanity,  but  these 
they  did  not,  and,  indeed,  could  not  foresee. 
Man  is  liable  to  error,  and  some  m^  are  so  cir- 
cumstanced,  that  the.  slightest  mistake  in  their 
conduct  cannot  feil  of  producing  the  most  fatal 
consequences,  either  to  themselves  or  to  others; 
a  condition  too  hard  for  a  finite  capacity ;  yet,  if 
we  carefully  peruse  the  history  of  mankind,  or 
extend  our  observations  abroad  in  the  world,  we 
may  easily  perceive,  that  many  persons  are  placed 
in  such  a  situation,  among  whom  the  first  pro- 
jectors of  the  slave  trade  may,  with  great  pro- 
priety, he  numbered. 
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It  wa8»  indeed)  impossible  tbot  the  persons^  who 
])bQoed  tbe  system  of  negro  slavery,  in  order  to 
alkmte  the  sufferings  of  humanity  in  America, 
should  foresee  ia  their  full  extent  the  calamities 
which  their  project  would  bring  upcm  the  people 
of  Africa.  It  is  cofl^Hited  t)y  M.  1' Abbe  Raynal, 
tbtt  between  eight  and  nine  millions  of  negroes 
have  been  imported  into  the  American  colonies^ 
and  that  one  million  and  an  half  do  ndt  now  re* 
main*    If  this  calculation  be  just,  or  nearly  so, 
it  exhibits  a  destruction  of  the  human  species,  of 
which  the  history  of  mankind  affords  £ew  exam« 
pks,  and  which  must  proceed  from  a  series  of 
sufferings  shocking  to  humanity.    It  cannot  be 
^ittributed  to  the  change  of  climate,  for  the  coun* 
tries  from  whence  th^  negroes  are  brought^    are 
situated  within  tbe  torrid  zone,  and  in  the  same 
eltmate  as  most  of  the  American  settVement^  mto 
which  they  are  imported;  and,  excepting  Batavia, 
scarcely  any  countries  can  be  found  on  the  sur* 
face  of  the  globe  where  the  air  is  more  sultry  said 
insalubrious  than  in  NegroUnd  and  Guinea.  This 
lingular  and  shocking  destruction  of  the  unhappy 
Africans,  may  therefore  without  doubt,  be  chiefly 
attributed  to  their  vblent.  separation  from  their 
country  and  their  connections,  and  that  depres- 
^n  0^  spirits  insq>arable  from  a  state  of  slavery. 

The  miseries  of  the  unhappy  Africans  have, 
however,  been  very  much  alleviated  by  the  hu« 
mane  reguktions  t)f  the  different  European  powd- 
ers who  are  concerned  in  the  slave  trade.    Among 
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those,  the  benevolent  and  well  jiniged  measures 
adopted,  at  difiisrent  times,  by  the  Brids^h  Parlia^ 
ment^  bold  a  con&picuou$  place,  and  strikingly 
exhibit  the  wfsdoRL,  the  equity,  and  the  huma- 
nity of  that  angost  body.  The  question  of  the 
propriety  of  an  entire  abolidon  of  the  slave  trade 
fcas  been  amply  discussed  in  that  illustrious  senate^ 
and  all  the  powers  of  argumentation  have  been 
displayed  on  both  sides.  A  total  abolition  of 
that  traffic  has  unfortunately  been  found  imprac^ 
ticaUe,  or  calculated  to  produce  evih  of  a  greater 
oiagnitude  than  those  it  was  intended  to  remedy* 
These  parliamentary  discus^ns,  however,  hare 
not  been  widiout  the  most  beneficial  effect,  itt 
giving  rise  to  a  number  of  humane  and  judicious 
arrangements  in  the  system  of  the  slave  trade  j 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  further  steps  will  stil! 
be  taken  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  slavery,  in 
proportion  as  circumstances  Appear  favorable  to 
the  propriety  and  safety  of  such  measures.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  and  may,  indeed  with  every  degree 
&{  probability  be  expected,  that  slavery  will  be 
gradually  abolished  in  America,  as  it  has  been  in 
Europe ;  and  that  in  process  of  time  the  circum-  ^ 
stances  of  the  Colonists  will  render  its  existence 
unnecessary.  Every  friend  of  mankind  wishes 
for  the  speedy  approach  of  that  desirable  mo- 
ment. Several  members  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, not  less  illustrious  for  their  senatorial  abili- 
ties, than  for  their  philanthropy  and  liberality  of 
sentiment,  have,  in  diflferent  sessions,  ^stinguish- 
ed  themselves  in  the  noblest  cause  that  ever  came 
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bdbre  a  nadonal  senate,  or  eirer  called  senatorizl 
talents  into  exertion  ;  and,  although  the  moment 
marked  in  the  volume  of  Divine  Providence,  far 
tjae  accomplishment  of  this  great  work,  was  not 
yet  arrived,  there  is  no  doubt  but  their  benevo- 
knt  intenticms  and  endeavours  liave  received  a 
reward: — 

«  VThkh  norhiDg  carthlf  gives,  or  can  destroy 
**  The  soul's  calm  suoshinc  and  the  heart-fcit  joy/* 

Such  friends  of  humanity  will  never  be  want- 
ing in  the  British  Senate ;  for  we  are  not  to  inu; 
agine  that  those  members  of  that  enlightened 
body,  who  opposed  the  abolition  of  the  African 
slave  trade,  were  actuated  by  sentiments  less  hu-. 
mane,  or  were  less  desirous  of  the  general  wel-. 
SaiTc  of  the  human  species,  than  those  who  sa 
strenuously  supported  tiie  motion.  <  Th^e  is  not 
the  least  reason  to  doubt,  but  the  opponents  of 
the  abolition  would  have  been  happy  to  join  with 
the  advocates  of  that  measure  if  they  could  have 
persuaded  themselves  of  the  possibility  of  carry- 
ing it  into  effect  with  safety. 

The  transactions  which  have  taken  place  in  St. 
Domingo,  have  given  reason  to  augur  less  favour- 
ably on  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  than 
many  had  formerly  done,  and  will,  undoubtedly, 
for  a  long  time,  be  remembered  to  their  disadvan- 
tage. The  insurrection  of  the  enfranchised  slaves 
of  that  once  flourishing  colony  is,  indeed,  an  un- 
fortunate circumstance,  which  will  operate  ver>' 
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much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  African  cause  in 
all  the  different  Eu^i-opean  settlements ;  but  it  ought 
also  to  be  considered,  that  France  emancipated  her 
slaves  at  a  time.when  the  unsettled  state  of  both  the 
colonies  and  the  mother  country  rendered  them  ex- 
tremely unfavourable  to  such  a  measure.  If  the 
abolition  of  negrde  slavery  had  taken  place  in  the 
French  colonies  in  a  time  of  public  tranquility, 
either  under  the  former  monarchical  or  the  present 
consular  government,  and  the  attention  of  the 
emancipated  negroes  been  directed  to  the  employ- 
ments and  pursuits  of  peaceful  industry,  instead 
of  putting  arms  in  their  hands,  as  was  done  in 
St.  Domingo,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  no  such  tragical  effects  would  have  been  pro- 
duced by  their  emancipation,  as  that  island  has 
unfortunately  exhibited.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be 
hoped,  that  the  rebellion  of  the  French  colonies 
will  not,  in  future  discussions  of  the  in^portant 
question  of  the.  abolition  of  slavery,  be  allowed 
to  have  greater  weight  in  the  scale  of  argumaita- 
tion  than  existing  circumstances  really  give  it. 
It  is,  indeed  to  be  hoped,  and  even  without  pre- 
tending  to  a  spirit  pf  prophecy,  may  be  predicted 
that  every  species  of  slavery  will,  in  time,  be  ^ 
abolished  in  all  the  European  settlements'. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  those  reflections,  ofleti 
so  interesting  a  subject  of  human  history  as  the 
slave  trade,  'will  not  seem  tedious  to  you ;  and  I 
sun  suiEciently  acquainted  with  the  native  benevo-, 
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to  bdicve  thai  you  wiU  coa- 
cvoy  probabittty  of  its 
therefive,  wkh  you 
OB  thtttsobiect. 

lam,  Sr,  &c. 

J.  a 
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WEoobchov  tDaTcst^gatcQiie  of  the  most 
ilBifotiiBi  couojiKncei  of  the  disco^pc^ 
€i»  (vis.)ilsiiiiueDceQBtheiiikcsof  thenecesa- 
ik^  of  life»  ID  thk  aad  the  odwr  ooaotries  of  £u- 


The  discovery  of  Amcrka  is  one  of  those  Hn()te. 
tant  evcBis  which  have  opexated  an  extraosdinaiy 
aad  btdi^  chai^m  the  system  of  humaoaffiadrs. 
It  has  beeoabeady  observed,  that  this  remarkable 
ercDt  soon  excited  a  sfint  of  enterprke  and  adren- 
tve,  before  unknovn,  and  produced  a  system  of 
oolonization,  with  whicfa  the  wodd  hadlong  been 
iniacqiiainted ;  and  that  it  hasten  rise  to  a  new 
system  of  sbvery  which  humanity  must  dejdore 
and  abhor,  although  it  cannot,  perbap$,  without 
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great  difficulty,  nor  without  waiting  for  a  favorable 
coincidence  of  circumstances,  now  be  abolished. 
American  agriculture  has  also  rendered  cheap  and 
{>lentiful  a  number  of  the  conveniences  and  luxu* 
nes  of  life,  which  before  were  exceedingly  scarce 
and  dear;  and  introduced  many  others  before 
wholly  unknown.  The  sugar  cane  had  been  cul- 
tivated from  time  immemorial  in  some  part$  of 
Asia  and  Africa ;  and  sugar  was  one  of  those  ar- 
ticles of  luxury  with  which  the  traffic  of  the  port 
of  Alexandria  supplied  Rome  and  other  parts  of 
the  Empire.  Sugar  was  known  to  the  Romans 
by  the  name  of  Saccharum,  but  wa$  very  scarce 
and  dear,  and  used  only  in  medicine,  op  at  the 
tables  of  the  opulent.  The  cultivation  of  the  su- 
gar cane  was  introduced  into  Sicily  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  twelfth  century.  From  Sicily  it  was  , 
brought  into  the  southern  provinces  of  Spain. 
From  thence  it  was  carried  into  Maddra  and  the 
Canaries,  and  from  those  islands  into  America^ 
where  the  soil  and  climate  were  found  so  favorable 
to  the  production  of  that  article  of  commerce, 
that  it  became  a  staple  commodity  in  several  of 
the  colonies.  Coffee,  a  native  of  Abyssinia,  had 
at  an  early  period  been  transplanted  into  Arabia; 
and,  like  sugar,  constituted  an  article  of  the  Alex- 
andrian commerce,  but  was  little  known  in  andeiit 
Europe.  This  was  also  introduced  into  America, 
where  it  prospered  exceedingly ;  and  the  profits 
arising  from  these  two  articles  inciting  the  colon- 
ists to  an  extensive  cultivation  of  them,  the  quan- 
tities imported  into  Europe  rendered  them  cheap 
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and  pldntifuL  Xobacco  was  also  unknown  m 
these  parts  of  the  world  until  it  was  introduced  ii^ 
to  England  by  Captain  Xane,  who  brought  back 
some  persons  sent  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  make 
a  settlement  in  Virginia.  This,  like  sugar,  is  now 
become  an  article  of  common  use. 

The  introduction  of  many  articles  of  luxury, 
unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  well  as 
the  bringing  intocommon  use  many  others,  which, 
by  reason  of  their  scarceness  and  enormous 
price,  could  be  obtained  only  by  the  great  and 
wealthy  among  the  ancients,  was  not,  however,  the 
most  important  alteration  produced  on  the  com., 
mercial  and  social  system  of  Europe  by  the  dis* 
covery  and  colonization  of  the  new  world.  The 
vast  and  continual  influx  of  gold  and  silver  from 
the  American  mines  ihto  Europe,  by  rendering 
those  metaU  beyond  all  comparison  more  plentiful, 
than  formerly,  and  consequently  diminishing  their 
value,  advanced  the  prices  of  every  kind  of  Eu- 
ropean produce,  and,  in  general,  of  every  kind  of 
property.  This  extraordinary  advancement  of  the 
value  of  European  property,  which,  after  the  im- 
portation  of  American  wealth  had  begun  to  take 
pl'dice,  was  soon  augmented  in  a  three  or  fourfold, 
and  at  last,  in  many  instances,  in  a  more  than  a 
tenfold  proportion,  is  the  peculiar  cHaracreristic, 
which,  in  this  respect,  distinguishes  the  discovery 
of  the  new  world  above  every  other  event  which 
has  ever  happened.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
irery  remarkable  advancement  in  the  prices  of 
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piovisions,  &c«  had,  except  in  seasons  of  extreme 
scarcity,  takai  place  during  several  centuries,  al- 
though $oine  small  and  gradual  augmentation  be 
perceptible,  in  proportion  as  civilization  encreased, 
and  commerce  was  more  extended.  The  augy 
mentation,  however,  and  diffusion  of  wealth,  bad 
proceeded  so  slowly  in  Europe,  before  the  influx 
of  gold;  and  silver  from  America  had  begun  to  pro- 

^  duce  its  effects  on  the  commercial  system,  that  so 
late  as  A.  D.  1531,  when  the  conquest  of  Peru 

.  was  not  completed,  and  that  of  Mexico,  as  weU 
as  Terra-Firma,  and  other  rich  countries,  so  re- 
cently accomplished,  as  not  yet  to  have  poured 
any  considerable  quantity  of  their  wealth  into 
Europe,  a  great  feast  being  held  at  Ely-House, 
London,  Mr.  Pennant  gives  us  the  following  bill 
of  fare,  viz. 

/•  s»    d. 

^4,Beaves  or  bullocks,  at  •  •  i  6     8  each. 

I    Ox,  from  the  shambles  .  .  i  4     o 

100  Fat  sheep,  at o  2  10  each. 

51  Large  calves,  at  .....  o  4     8  each. 

Best  pullets    .......  o  o     2\  apiece. 

Common  pullets  .  ....90,2'  apiece. 

Pigeons,  37  doz.  at  ...  o  o     sper.doz. 

Larks,  350  doz.  at .....  o  o     5  ditto. 

Minutiae  omitted. 

This  feast  was  honored  with  the  presence  of 
King  Henry  VIIL  and  his  Queen  Catharine  of 
Arragon ;  and  Mr.  Pennant  has,  in  his  history  of 
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London,  fftvoured  us  ^xdth  the  bill  of  expentes^ 
which  to  us,  at  this  time,  would  seem  almost  in- 
credible,  if  we  w^re  not  acquainted  with  the  dr- 
cumstance^  which  have  produced  so  extraordinary 
a  change  since  that  time.  The  same  author  ako 
informs  us,  that  A.  D.  1556,  the  mills  belonging 
to  the  Priory  of  Bermondsey  were  let^for  61.  which 
was  tb^  estimated  value  of  18  quarters  of  good 
wheat,  I.  e.  6s.  8d.  per  quarter.  Wlriiout,  how- 
ever, entering  into  tedious  details,  it  suffices  to  ob*- 
serve,  that  a  great  number  of  authentic  historical 
documents  exist,  both  this  and  other  countries, 
which  shew  the  little  Value  of  landed  property  and 
its  produce,  in  Europe,  during  the  middle  ages, 
and  its  slow  advancement,  until  the  discovery  and 
colonization  of  the  new  world  had  taken  place; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver 
before  the  American  mines  had  begun  to  pour 
their  wealth  into  the  old  world. 

The  circulation  of  gold  and  silver  in  diflFerent 
ages  and  in  the  differfent  J^arts  of  the  world,  is  a 
curious  and  interesting,  but  in  some' respects  a 
difficult  subject  of  investigatiofi.  It  appears  that 
those  metals  were  Us6d'as  a  medium  of  commerce 
so  early  as  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  thiit  they 
served  as  ornamental  articles  of  dress,  in  a'period 
littk  less  remote  ;  and  indeed,  although  we  have 
no  authentic  information  relative  to  this  particu- 
lar, it  is  extremely  probable  that  gold  smd  silver 
were  used  as  ornaments  before  they  were  estab- 
lished as  a  medimn  of  commerce,  and  the  stand- 
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ard  whereby  to  estimate  the  comparative  value  of 
other,  articles.    We  .may  collect  from  sacred  bis- 
tory^  that  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  diverskinds 
of  precious  stones,  were  sufSciently  plentiful  in 
Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  egress  of  the  Israelites^ 
and  the  valuable  offerings  of  the  people,  for  the 
construction  of  the  tabernacle,  with  all  the  rich 
n^aterials  of  which  that  structure  was  composed, 
as  well  as  those  used  for  the  High  Priest's  gar- 
ments,  and  in  the  whole  apparatus  of  religion, 
were  furnished  out  of  those  treasures  which  they 
had  carried  out  of  that  country;  for  no  other 
channel  can  be  discovered,  or  even  with  any  ap- 
pearance of  probability  imagined,  by  whiqh  the 
Israelites  could  at  that  period  be  supplied  with 
such  plenty  of  those  valuable  commodities ;  for 
they  had  not  then  obtained  any  wealth  by  the 
plunder  of  enemies  ;  the  spoils  of  Midian,  being 
the  first  cooisiderable  acquisition  of  this  kind  after 
their  departure  from  Egypt ;  and  the  Midianitish 
war  was  an  event  posterior  to  the  construction  of 
the  tabernacle.     In  regard  to  commerce,  there  is 
no  where  any  mention  made,  nor  the  least  ap-. 
pearance  of  any  being  carried  on  by  the  Israelites, 
whereby  they  could  have  obtained  such  a  stock  of 
valuable  materials,  so  soon  after  their  entrance 
into  the  wilderness.     In  their  conquests  of  the 
"  land  of  Canaan,  they  ap^ar  to  have  sometimes 
made  a  considerable  booty ;  but  it  ia  not  until  the 
reign  of  David  that  we  observe  that  profusion  of 
wealth,  which  seems  astonishing  in  a  period  of 
such  remote  antiquity.     And  the  abundance  of 
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gold  and  silver  which  Jerusalem  displayed  in  the 
succeeding  reign  of  Solomon  has  staggei:ed .  the 
credulity  of  some  readers  of  the  Jewish  nation* 
It  appears,  however,  that  those  metals  w^re  at 
that  time  very  plentiful  in  Egypt,  and  several 
countries  of  Asia.  The  history  of  David's  wars 
and  conquests  makes  it  appear  that  very  oonsider- 
aj:>le  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  had,  by  some 
means,  been  introduced  into  the  countries  sku^ 
ated  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Levant  Sea ; 
and  it  seems  that  this  indux  of  wealth  must,  (as 
has  already  been  observed  in  speaking  pf  thef  com- 
merce of  the  ancient  world),  have  been  in  a  great 
measure  the  dffect  of  the  trade  carried  on  by  the 
Tyrians  and  Egyptians  with  the  eastern  and  south- 
ern parts  of  the  world.  The  commercial  con- 
nections between  Solomon  and  the  Tyrians,  with 
the  wealth  they  produced,  have  also. been  already 
noticed;  and  it  appears,  from  both  sacred  and 
profane  history,  that  there  was  abundance  of 
both  gold  and  silver  in  Egypt,  in  the  western  parts 
of  Asia  on  tlus  side  of  the  Euphrates,  ind  in  As- 
syria and  Chaldea,  before  the  conquest  of  Sardis 
and  Babylon  had  transferred  a  great  part  of  the 
wealth  of  those  countries  into  the,  bands  of  the 
Persians,  who,  before  that  period,  do  npt  appear 
to  have  possessed  any  great  riches,  and  only  then 
eanerged  from  poverty  and  obscurity  tp  wealth 
and  eminence.  No  historical  documents,  how- 
everi  exist,  which  can  give  \is  any  certain  infor- 
mation by  what  channels  those  vast. quantities  of 
gold  and  silver  had  entered  into  the  cor.utries  just 
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tnentkmed,  and  we  are  equafly  (6ft  in  the  darfe 
respectmg  tbe  j^rts  from  whence  those  riches 
were  brought,  as  there  cannot  be  found  in  history^ 
dthelF  ancient  or  modem,  sacred  or  profane,  the 
least  hint  (hat  any  mines  of  those  metals  existed 
in  any  of  those  countries ;  nor  does  history  in^ 
form  u:&in  what  part  of  the  world  they  were 
found.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  historical  sub^  * 
jeqts,  wfe  are  entirely  left  to  conjecture ;  ^^d  the 
moGi  probable  conjecture  is,  that  the  gold  anti 
silver  of  the  ancient  world  was  the  produce  of 
Afriica,  where  those  n^als,  especially  gold,i» 
kliown  to  abound,  both  in  the  interior  and  the 
^stefn  psuts;  especially  in  Monomopata,  Mo^ 
noemugi,  and  Sofata,  which  last  is  by  mlany  sup«» 
posed  to  be  the  land  of  Ophir,  to  which  Solo- 
monCs  fleets  used  to  sail ;  although  others,  with 
less  probability,  suppoise  it  to  have  been  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  or  soiiie  other  part  of  India,  or  the 
oriental  islands.  In  whatever  .parts  of  Africa  or 
Asia  thesd  metals  were  found,  it  is,  however, 
highly  probable  that  they  were  introduced  inter 
Egypt,  and  the  western  parts  of  Asia,  by  the  Aria- 
bito^  Egyptian,  and  Tyrian  merchants.  The 
Egyptians?  especially  might  bring  a  considerable 
part  of  them  by  their  caravans,  which,  from  time 
im'nieitlorial,  used  to  travel  inta  Ethiopia,  undet 
which  name  all  the  interior  and  southern  parts  of 
Africa  wei*e  formerly  comprehended ;  as  theEthi- 
opisin  caravans  in  like  manner  traded  into  Egypt* 
In  the  flourishing  ages  of  Greece,  gold  and  silver 
began  to  be  plentifully  introduced  into  that  eomir 
O3 
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try,  particularly  after  the  conquest  of  Persia  by 
Alexander,  which  (Caused  the  wealth  of  that  em- 
pire to  circulate  westward.     AH  this  while  Rome 
was  exceedingly  poor,  and  her  warlike  citizens 
possessed  a  very  small  quantity  of  those  valuable 
metals,  until  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  and  the 
Grecian  kingdoms  of  Asia,  caused  the  ridhes  of 
the  east  to  flow  into  her  bosom.  After  the  Goths, 
and  other  northern  nations,  began  to  make  suc- 
cessful inroads  into  the  Roman  empire,  the  plun- 
der of  its  provinces  put  them  in  possession  of 
part  of  its  riches,  and  gold  and  silver,  with  which 
diey  had  before  been  almost  wholly  unacquainted, 
began,  by  those  prsedatory  wars,  to  be  introduced 
among  them.     After  the  total  subversion  of  the 
weistern  empire,  those  riches  which  Rome  had  ac- 
cumulated by  so  many  centuri^  of  successful  ra- 
pine, were  by  degrees,  diffused  over  all  Europe, 
and  gold  and  silver  introduced  into  the  regipns 
of  the  north.     Th^  abundance  of  gold  and  silver, 
which,  as  history  informs  us,  was  displayed  with 
profusion,  in  the  palaces,  the  dress,  the  arms,  &c. 
of  the  ancients,  seems  astonishing,  and  almost  in- 
<;rfedible  to  modern  readers;  and  a  person  who 
Examines  .the  subject  only  in  a  superficial  manner, 
i§  retidy  ta  ask  this  qu^^stion — ^What  is  become  of 
that  abundance  of  those  metals  which  was  display- 
ed in  certain  countries ;  for  example,  in  Jerusa- 
lem' and  Judah,  in  ancient  times  j  and  why  do 
we  not  see  the  same  profti8J6n  of  gold  and  silver 
in  the  present  age,  especially  as  the  mines  of  Amd- 
rica  have  produced  such  abundance?  The  ques- 
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tiDn  is  not  of  a  difficult  solution,  and  the  answer 
ia  obvious.  In.  the  ages  of  antiquity  gold  and 
silver  were  not  so  extensively  diffused,  nor  so 
generally  circulated  as  at  present.  In  the  times 
here  under  consideration,  and  in  the  countries  of 
which  our  histories  treat,  ^veaith  was  couct^ntra** 
ted  within  a  contracted  circle.  Egypt,  and  .that 
small  district  of  Asia  which  extended  from  the 
Levant  sea,  and  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  to  the 
Euphrates,  with  Assyria  and  Chaldea,  were  the 
only  countries  where  history,  either  sacred  or  pro- 
fane, mentions  any  such  abundance  of  gold  and 
silver.  Those  metals  had  not  then  circulated  any 
farther  from  the  countries  where  they  were  pro- 
duced, and  they  were  lodged  in  a  few  hands. 
They  remained  chiefly  amo^g  the  princes  and 
grandees.  Commerce  had  not  at  that  period 
branched  out  into  a  sufficient  number  of  ra- 
mifications to  disseminate  them  among  the  people 
at  large.-  This  is  the  reason  why  such  a  profu- 
sion of  them  was  seen  in  some  particular  palaces, 
and  with  some  particular  persons.  We  read  of 
the  importation  of  those  metals  into  the  Israelitish 
dominions  by  Solomon's  fleets  ^  but  it  is  highly 
probable  that  this  trade  was  monopolized  by  the 
crown ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary 
display  of  wealth  in  Jerusalem,  we  are  not  to  sup- 
pose that  so  great  a  quantity  of  gold  !:nd  silver 
was  in  circulation  among  the  farmers,  tradesmen, 
and  mechanics  of  Israel,  as  among  those  of  several 
European. countries.;  nor  that  the  whole  quantity 
accumulated  in  Solomon's  kingdom  would  bear 
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any  oooipaiiioii  widi  the  amount  of  the  cfarculat- 
ing  cash  pi  England  or  France.  The  weakh  then 
accumulated  in  on^  narrow  corner  was  afterwafd^ 
dispersed  among  the  Persians,  then  among  the 
Greeks  and  Carthaginians,  next  among  the  Ro» 
mans ;  and  at  last  throtighout  all  Europe,  where 
no  geld  or  silver  had  been  disseminated  befisFft' 
The  treasures,  which  appeared  immense  when 
concentrated  .within  a  narrow  space,  became  small 
when  divided  into  so  many  portions,  and  dispersed 
into  so  many  countries ;  and  this  circumstance 
made  gold  and  sQver  excramely  scarce,  wluch 
had  seemed  so  plentiful  at  a  far  more  early  pe-- 
hod.  Gold  was,  mdeed,  so  scarce,  that  none 
was  ever  coined  in  England  before  the  eighteenth 
year  of  Edward  the  Third,  A.  D.  1545 ;  nor 
any  silver  but  pennies,  halfpence,  and  farthings^. 
It  must,  however,  in  all  calculations  of  the  value 
of  property,  be  observed,  that  the  Norman  pound 
was  a  pound  weight  of  silver,  according  to  Bishop 
Fleetwood,  Sir  Robert  Atkins,  and  others ;  and 
Mr.  Feiks  says,  that  this  Norman  pound  was 
equivalent  to  2l.  i8s.  id. ;  and  as  the  pound  of 
twelve  ounces  troy  was  coined  into  twenty  shiU 
lings,  therefore  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  Norman 
shilling  was  almost  three  times  as  much  as  one  of 
our  shillings,  and  amounted  to  2s.  10^.  j  and, 
A.  D.  1346,  the  Norman  pound  was  reduced  to 
ten  ounces  troy.  In  the  times  of  the  Norman 
kings,  before  Edward  IIL  the  only  gold  coins  in 
this,  or,  perhaps,  any  other  country  of  Europe,. 
were  the  By^sants  of  Constantinople.     The  flue- 
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tdations  n^  the  value  of  coins  renders  the  compu^ 
tailion  of  the  value  of  property,  in  former  ages^ 
somewlnt  more  difficult  and  uncert^ ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  prices  of  the  diflFerent  articles  of 
European  produce  had  advanced  very  slowly,  and 
that  gold  and  silver  continued  extremely  scarce 
until  the  mines  of  the  new  world  were  opened; 
Th^  abundant  display  of  those  metals,  while  they 
were  confined  to  Egypt  and  the  western  parts  of 
Asia,  and  the  scarcity  of  them  after  they  were 
dispersed  into  so  many  different  countries,  shew 
that  the  produce  of  the  mines,  in  what  part  soever 
they  were  situated,  had  not  been  sufficiently  plen- 
tiful to  counterbalance  the  effects  of  their  exten- 
sive dissemination,  or  else  that  commerce  had  not 
been  sufficiently  active  and  flourishing  to  create 
a  copious  influx  of  them  from  the  countries  where 
they  were  produced.  Both  these  causes  might 
concur  to  produce  that  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver 
which  continued  so  long  in  Europe.  A  third 
cause  might  also  co-operate  in  producing  this 
^rcity,  beside  the  extensive  dissemination  of 
those  metals,  and  the  inadequacy  of  their  produc- 
tion or  influx  to  its  supply,  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
doubted,  that  great  quantities  of  treasure  had  been 
buried  in  the  times  of  those  praedatcry  wars,  con- 
quests, and  violent  revolutions,  which  so  fre- 
quently agitated  the  ancient  world ;  and  conse- 
quently ,a  considerable  part  of  the  gold  and  silver, 
so  profusely  displayed  in  the  early  periods  of  an- 
tiquity, had  perhaps  wholly  disappeared^' 
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The  discovery  of  America^  and  the  opening  of 
her  mines,  had  an  almost  magical  effect,  on  the 
commercial  Md  social  system  of  Europe*  The 
influx  of  American  wealth  into  Spain  and  Portu* 
gal,  which,  from  thence  was,  by  innumerable 
channels  of  commerce,  rapidly  circulated  mto 
the  different  countries  of  Europe,  produced  aa 
immediate  diminution  in  the  value  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  a  proportionate  advance  in  that  of 
European  produce.  In  order  to  make  an  esti- 
mate of  the  encreased  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
in  Europe,  since  the  opening  of  the  American 
mines  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  Dr. 
Robertson,  an  accurate,  as  well  as  elegant  his- 
torian, says,  that,  according  to  a  moderate  com- 
putation, the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  impor- 
ted into  Spain  from  America,  amounts  on  an  an- 
nual average,  from  A.  D.  1492  to  A.  D.  1775, 
to  the  sum  of  four  millions  of  pounds  sterling, 
which,  during  that  space  of  time,  makes  1132, 
ooOjOool.  sterling  ;  and  that,  if  we  make  a  cal- 
culation of  the  quantity  fraudulently  introduced* 
we  may  compute  the  whole  quantity  of  gold  aA 
silver  imported  into  Spain  from  her  colonies,  at 
no  less  a  sum  than  two  thousand  millions.  The 
Abbe  Raynal  also  asserts,  that  during  the  period 
which  had  elapsed  from  the  discovery  of  Brasil 
to  A.  D^  17569  ^^  hundred  millions  of  po^nds 
sterling,  in  gold,  bad  been  imported  into  Lisbon 
from  that  colony.  The  same  author  also,  in 
giving  an  example  of  the  dispersion  of  those 
metals  by  commerce,  says,  that  notwithstanding 
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tfais  influx  of  gold  into  Portugial,  the  drculatitig 
csuh  of  that  kingdom,  according  to  the  most  ac- 
cwrate  calculation,  amounted  to  no  more;  than 
833,3331.  sterling ;  and  that  the  national  debt . 
¥^6,  at  the  same  time,  1 66,6661,  sterling.  It 
cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  that  such  calcula^ 
tsons  are  exact — ^that  is  impossible  in  the  nature 
of  things ;  but  they  may,  and  no  doubt  are,  suf-' 
ficiently  so  to  liable  us  to  form  a  rough  esti* 
mate,  not  only  of  the  vast  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver  brought  into  circulation,  since  the  opening 
of  the  American  mines,  but  also  of  the  powers 
of  industry  exiqrted  in  agriculture,  manufdurtures, 
and  commerce,  to  attract  the  wealth  of  forei^ 
countries ;  for  it  is  certain  that  a  far  greater  part 
of  the  wealth  imported  into  Spain  and  Portugal 
is  lodged  in  England,  France,  and  Holland,  than 
in  the  countries  into  which  it  is  first  brought. 

.  The  influx  of  American  wealth  vito  the  old 
world  has  also  been  productive  of  some  alteration 
in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  the  mines 
of  the  new  world  producing  a  far  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  latter  than  of  the  former  metal. 
This  alteration  is,  therefore,  the  most  observa- 
ble in  those  parts  of  the  world,  which  are  the 
most  influenced  by  the  American  trade.  The 
pro{x>rtional  value  of  gold  to.  silver,  was,  accor- 
ding to  M.  r  Abbe  Raynal,  in  ancient  Greece, 
as  one  to  thirteen.  In  Rome,  at  the  time  of  the 
iextinction  of  the  republic,  as.  one  to  ten ;  and  un- 
der the  imperial  government,  generally  as  one  f 
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tbktitv^     In  Europe,,  ill  the  4ge  imsiedAtdf 
precediilg  the  diacovery  of  Ansierica,  9»  one  to 
tsrelTe.    In  Japan^  al  presait^  asi  oHe  to*  tagfn^ 
hi  China,  aa  one  to*  tx^i,.  In-  India,:  a$  <Hie  to 
dieven ;  then  as  one  to^ twelve;  thirteen  or  four- 
teen in  advancing  Mre^ward;  and  in  Spainy  and 
2^  the-  couniiirie$  of  modem  Europe,  as  one  to 
sixtfen^    This  pro^rtional  value  oftho^  two 
metals  is  likely  soon  to^undergo  some  further  ai- 
teratbn,,  since  it  appears  thai  the  production  of 
gold  is  i^erea^g^  and  that  of  silver  considenMy 
on  die:  decline;     When  the,  mines  of  Potosi 
ivere.ficst  wrought,  one  hundred  weight  of  om 
produced  fifty  pounds  of  ^Iv^r  ;  but  at  present 
the  sataiequantityc^f  or^  producer  only  two^ptiunds, 
a  very,  considerable  decrease  in  the  produetioQ.  of 
tliat  metal ;  for  those  mines  produced  a  greater 
quantity  of  silver  than  sdl  the  woiilt  besides,  and 
it  appears  that  they  are  now  almc^t  eai^austed* 
No  other  mines  likely  to  coumbrbalance  the  fail- 
ure of  those  o£  Potosi  have  yet  been  discovered  }. 
but,  perhaps,  some  such  may  yet  be  found  y  for 
minmg  i&  the  grind  object  of  enterprise  in  the 
Spanish   cobnies,    akhough' Dr^    Smith   says^ 
/^  that  projects;  of  mining  are  of  all  othess  the 
most  ruinous  to  a  nationc^  a  settlement^''     The 
mines  of  Spanish  America  Ire  always  the  proper- 
ty of  the  discoverer.  A  certsdn  extent  of  ground, 
is  measured  off?  to  him^  andthetorvees  of  a  co"- 
tain  number  of  Indiims:,  according  tb  the  regolsh 
tions  mentioned  in  speaking  on  diat  subject^,  are 
allotted  to  him  on  apjllication  to  the  governoaent. 
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Mining,  hov^Ver,  is  so  expaisive^  and  its  suc- 
cess so  Uhcertain,  that  numbers  are  ruined  by 
those  ondercakings ;  and  the  production  of  sil- 
ver ^eems  to  be  exceedingly  diminished.  Gold> 
on  the  contrary,  has  of  late  been  found  in  great- 
er abundance  than  formerly.  Towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  last  ceiituryj  so  great  a^  quantity  of 
that  metal  was  found  in  some  parts  of  Spanish 
America  as  even  to  astonish  those  who  were  the 
most  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  rich  pro- 
ductions of  those  countries.  In  a  rising  ground, 
near  Pampeluna,  in  New  Grenada,. a  single  la- 
bourer has  sonietimes  collected  to  the  amount  of 
a  thousand  pesoes  in  one  day.  And  a  late  gover- 
nor  of  Santa  Fe  brought  to  Spain  a  lump  of  pure 
gold,  estimated  at  the  value  of  740!.  sterling. 
This  largest  and  finest  specimen  ever  found  in 
the  new  world,  is,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  RdbMion,  deposited  in  the  royal  cabinet  of 
>  curiosities  at  Madrid.  As  to  the  silver  produced 
in -the  old  continent  we  know  of  no  very  consid* 
erable  mines  of  that  metal.  The  silver  mines  of 
Styria  produce  a  quantity,  which  adds  consider- 
ably to  the  wealth  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  but 
not  such  a  quantity  as  can  make  any  very  percep- 
tible addition  to  the  general  mass  of  silver  in  cir- 
culation: and  thjose  of  Kongsberg,  in  Norway, 
according  to  Mr.  Cox,  do  no  more  than  tlear  the 
expences.  Silver  mines^  undoubtedly,  exist  in 
many  parts  of  the  globe,  and  several  have  been 
discovered  in  diflferent  countries,  but  few  of  them 
have  proved  worth  the  expence  of  working. 
P-3 
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These  circumstances,  collectively  coasidered, 
authorise  a  conjecture,  that  the  production  of  gcrfd 
will  exceed  that  of  silver  ;  but  if  the  increase  in 
the  influx  of  gold  be  sufficient  to  counterbahnce 
the  decrease  in  that  of  silver,  it  will,  in  process 
of  time,  somewhat  alter  their  comparative  value, 
without  making  any  alteratbn  in  die  relative 
^alue  of  money,  as  proportioned  to theprices erf 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  various  articles  oi 
European  property  and  produce.  .  In  this  respect 
the  discovery  of  America  is  a  primary  cause, 
which  operates  on  the  commercial  system  with  un- 
diminished activity  to  this  very  dsfy,  and  must 
necessarily  continue  to  exert  more  or  less  its  in- 
fluence  to  the  end'of  time  ;  for  if  a  period  could 
be  supposed  to  strive,  when  all  the  mines,'  arid 
every  source  of  the  production  of  American  gold 
and  silver  should  be  exhausted,  the  quantities 
already  produced  and  thrown  into  circulation, 
has  given  to  navigation  and  commerce  sm  activity, 
which,  according  to  every  probabiBty,  will  never 
cease  to  operate,  and  produced  a  spirit  of  enter- 
prise and  mercantile  speculation  which  vwll  always 
find  innumerable  channels  of  circuliatioh,  and 
continual  opportunities  of  exertion. 

The  effects  of  the  discovery  and  colonization 
of  America,  are  not  only  eminently  remarkable 
and  conspicuous  in  the  political  and  commercial 
system  of  the  world,  but  also  clearly  perceptible 
in  the  state  of  religion.  Christianity  had  suffer- 
ed a  great  defalcation  of  power  and  influence  by 
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the  progress  of  Mahometanism,  add  the  loss  of 
those  rich  and  extensive  countries  which  compo* 
sed  the  empire  of  the  Caliphs.  For  these  losses 
the  Christian  interest  received  a  compensation  by 
the  converudn  of  all  the  northern  nations  of  £q* 
rope.  After  the  Turks  had  established  thm  em- 
piiein  Asia,  they  carried  their  arms  into  Europe^ 
and  their  attempt  being  favored  by  the  continual 
dissensions  sabsbtmg  among  the  Christians,  ^d 
especially  by  the  inveterate  animosity  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  they  made  grad- 
ual encroiachments  upon  Christendom,  until  at 
last  Constaatinopley  the  impregnable  bulwark  of 
Europe  against  the  power  of  the  Caliphate,  and 
afterwards  a  formidable,  and  for  a  long  time  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  Ottoman 
ann$9  fell  under  xhe  dominion  of  those  Mahonx- 
etai^  who  at  that  time  appeared  formidable  to 
all  Europe.  The  Christian  power  and  interest 
suffered  a  considerable  diminution  by  the  loss  of 
the  eastern  empire,  and  those  fertile  and  flourish- 
ing countries  of  Greece,  Macedonia,  &c*  which 
then  fell  under  the  Ottoman  power.  Christen- 
dom suffered  this  loss  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century;  Constantinople  being  taken 
A.  D.  1453  ;  and  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
same  century  received  more  than  a  tenfold  com- 
pensation by  the  discovery  of  America,  A.  D. 
1 492  i  and  that  of  a  passage  to  India,  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  only  two  years  afterwards. 
I'hese  discoveries^  and  the  influx  of  wealthy  ac- 
companied with  a  proportional  increase  of  power 
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which  they  have  produced,  have  given  to  the 
Christian  nations  a  decided  preponderance  in  the 
political  scale  of  the  world  ;  and  Christialiity  has 
acquired  an  extension  and  influence  which  tlcit 
system  never  before  possessed.     Indeed  the  en- 
terprising genius  of  the  nations  professing  Chris-- 
tianity,  and  their  decided  superiority,  both  in  arts 
and  arms,  above  all  the  other  inhabitants  .of  the 
globe,  with  several  other  circumstances  collective- 
ly considered,  seem-  to  authorise  a  conjecture, 
that  the  Christian  religion  may,  perhaps,  at  some 
future  period,  be  far  more  extendvely  propagated 
than  at  present.     There  are  even  some  who  im- 
agme  that  Christianity  will  at  last  be  the  only  es- 
tablished and  universal  religion  throughout  the 
whole  world;  an  opinion,  which,   considerinj^ 
the  moral  and  physical  circumstances  of  mankind, 
does  not,  however,  seem  at  present  to  rest  on 
the  basis  of  probability,  although  such  an  event  - 
would  be  far  less  extraordinary  than  its  first  pro* 
pagation  aftd  establishment. 

While  the  Spaniards  were  employed  in  projects  ' 
of  discovery,  conquest,  and  colonization,  in  the 
new  world,  which  have  been  followed  by  conse- 
quences so  important  and  interesting  to  mankind 
in  general,  the  Portuguese  were  npt  less  active  in 
projects  of  a  similar  nature,  and  of  almost  equal 
importance.  Two  years  after  Columbus  had 
discovered  America,  Vascadi  Gama  sailed  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  explored  the.  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  and  arrived  safely  on  the  west- 
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cm  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  commoaly 
called  the  Malabar  coast.  After  that  successful 
voyage  the  Portuguese  formed  a  number  of  settle- 
ments almost  quite  round  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  made  rich  and  extensive  conquests  under  the 
conduct  of  the  celebrated  Alphonso  d' Albuquer* 
que,  irfio  took  the  city  of  Goa,  and  conquered 
the  whole  coast  of  Malabar ;  as  also  Malacca 
and  Ormus,  and  made  some  expedidons  up  the 
Red  Sea ;  and  after  having  displayed  extraordi- 
nary talents,  both  for  war  and  government,  died 
at  Goa,  A.  D.  151 5  ;  leaving  the  Portuguese 
in  possession  of  the,  whole  trade  of  India,  and 
Africa,  and  of  a  commercial  empire  unparalleU 
ed  in  the  annals  of  preceding  ages.  This  vast 
extent  of  dominion  and  commerce,  which  the 
Poi*tuguese  so  rapidly.acquired,  was  however,  al- 
most as  suddenly  lost  after  the  kingdom  of  Portu- 
gal was  sei;^  on  by  Philip  the  Second,  annexed 
to  the  crown  of  Spain.  The  Indian  trade,  and 
the  most  Valuable  Portuguese  settlements^  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Hollanders,  and  little  more  was^ 
left  to  the  Portuguese  than  the  city  and  islai^  of 
Goa,  and  some  of  their  settlements  on  the  coast 
of  Africa. 

Soon  after  these  great  and  important  discove- 
ries, another  scene  of  a  quite  different  nature,  but 
not  of  less  importance,  began  to  be  exhibited  in 
Europe.  The  enormous  power  of  the  chiu-ch, 
which  had,  during  so  many  ages,  been  increasing, 
began  in  many  countries  to  be  considered  as  an 
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usurped  tyranny  oyer  the  minds  and  comciences 
pf.men;  and  the  iinmorality,  ^  well  as  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  clergy,  called  loudly  for  a  teforst 
Many  ecclesiastics  and  prelates  of  the  chwcb 
were  convinced  that  some  kind  of  reform  in  iu 
discipline  was  necessary^  and  wished  for  a  gaicral 
council  to  regulate  the  hierarchy,  and  to  rectify 
those  abuses,  which,  through  the  imperfectbn  of 
human  nature,  insinuate  themselves  ahopst  imper* 
cqidbly  into  every  system  of  religioiii,  and  every 
department  of  human  affairs.    The  wc^k  of  re- 
formation, however^  was  not  und^rtaken^  far  k 
seldom  happens  that  either  a  religious  or  polmcal 
community  willingly  sets  about  reforming  itael^, 
until  it  be  driven  to  adopt  such  a  measure  from 
the  pressure  of  some  unforeseen  cause^    This 
neglect  of  reforming  abuses,  which  gradually  ar^ 
in  religious  and  political  systems,  often  cause 
those  violent  reforms  whkh  produce  coMequen*- 
ces  fatal  to  those  systems,,  and  subversive  of  the 
established  order  of  things.    This  was  the  case 
<^  the  church  ia  the  sixteentb  century.    .The 
court  of  Rome  imagining"  itself  secure  in  the  pos- 
session of  unlimited  authority  and  power,  instead 
of  examining  the  discipline  of  the  church,  and 
endeavouring  to  correct  abuses  which  might  easi- 
ly have  been  rectified,  strenuously  adhered  to  the 
measure  of  crushing  every  species  of  oi^>osition 
by  arbitrary  sway ;  and  the  work  of  reformation, 
which  might  have  been  performed  without  dis- 
turbing the  tranquility  of  Christendom,  was.  re^ 
served  to  Martin  Luther,  a  man  of  a  great,  dar- 
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ing,  and  impetiious  spirk,  whose  violent  opposi^^ 
don  to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  Papal  See^ 
meeting  in  collision  with  the  pride  and  obstinacy 
of  the  Court  of  Rome,  produced  a  division-^  and 
^ected  a  breach  in  the  Chrisrian  church;  which, 
acxording  to  every  appearance,  will  never  more 
be  united. ,  The  Court  of  Rome,  adhering  to  her 
arbitrary  measures,  resolved  to  silence  Luthet  by 
positive  injunctions,  which  he,  finding  himself 
supported  in  his  measures  by  a  numerous  and 
powerful  party,  boldly  disregarded,  and  grew 
more  determined  in  his  opposition,  in  proportion 
as  the  Papal  See  manifested  its  intention  to  crush 
him  by  violence.  Luther,  during  a  long  time^ 
professed  his  readiness  to  submit  to^he  dicisions 
of  the  church  in  a  general  council,  and  several  of 
the  Christian  princes  earnestly  solicited  the  Pope 
to  assemble  such  a  council,  in  order  to  restore 
the  tranquility  and  unity  of  the  church.  For 
some  strange  reasons,  however,  those  solicitations 
were  not  complied  with,  and  the  calling  of  a  ge* 
neral  council  was  always  continually  evaded,  un* 
til  at  last  the  Pope,  at  the  pressing  solicitation  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  convoked  the 
council  of  Trent,  A.  J).  15499  thirty  years  after 
Luther  had  erected  the  standard  of  opposition, 
when  his  party,  in  that  long  interval  of  time,  had 
acquired  strength,  and  obtained  the  support  of 
many  princes  of  Germany,  and  other  great  per- 
sonages ;  when  numbers  of  people,  of  every  de- 
scription, adhered  to  his  doctrines,  and  many 
ecclesiasucs  had  adopted  his  opinions  and  rej/ect^ 
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ed  the  authority  of  the  Papal  See.  It  was  then 
too  late  to  attempt  to  make,  up  the  breach  by  the 
decrees  of  a  coundl,  under  the  influence  of 
Rome^  when  so  considerable  a  part  of  the  church 
already  rejected  the  Papal  authority.  If  a  gene- 
ral council  had  been  assembled  at  the  commence-  , 
ment  of  those  disputes,  there  is  litde  reason  to 
doubt  that  every  point  might  have  been  easily 
settled,  and  the  tranquility  and  harmony  of  the 
church  might  have  been  restored  without  difficul- 
ty. There  is  every  reason  to  think,  that  if  a :  si- 
milar event  should  take  place  ^t  this  time  in  any 
established  church,  the  moderation  and  liberah'ty 
of  sentiment  which  inspire  Christians  in  this  en- 
lightened age,  would  prevent  those  animosities, 
wluch,'  at  the  time  of  the  reformauan,  arose 
among  the  opposite  parties.  That  this  is  some- 
thing more  than  conjecture,  the  events  which 
have  so  recently  taken  place  in  a  neighbouring 
country,  where  an  opposition  to  the  Papal  autho- 
rity had  been  carried  to  a  greater  height,  and  a 
more  determined  hostility  to  Rome  had  been  ma- 
•nifested,  than  at  the  period  of  the  reformation, 
and  yet  mutual  concessions  have  made  up  the 
breach,  and  conciliated  all  differences.  If  the 
same  spirit  of  moderation  had  prevailed  at  the 
period  of  the  reformation,  abuses  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  rectified  without  producing  a  se- 
paration of  the  church  into  different  parties. 
But  the  circumstances  of  the  present  period  are 
•  different  from  those  of  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.     At  that  time  Rome  imagined  herself 
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aH  p6'^Tf\i\  J  St  prfeseht  she  has  leirfaed  to  make 
^  jtlst  estimate  of  he?  dknatioh,  atid  knows  that 
her  power  and  niAix^ce  depends  entirely  ori  the 
pdtie^  bf  her  cc^riibhidn ;  and  ih€  soY^reigli 
Pbftiiff  is  now  p^ectif  cobtihced  that  tboi^  Wh6 
jArctfess  his  ^di^ioii,  dti  neit  nitieh  f  ^gahi  his  sixi- 
thortty,  ahd  that  whatevfel  deference  they  may 
hSfeffof  him  as  a  sjfiHttial  dfredoV,  thfey  will  not, 
in  thii  eiilighteh^  iige,  ixOittih  ib  Spiritual  usi)r- 
p^Bltiofl. 

The  if€m  of  the  information,  \^6  thofe  ctf 
sdmoist  fcvery  othbr  great  event,  involved  si  rtiiiis- 
tuf  e  of  good  and  evil,  a  ecymt^atfoh  almost  inse- 
parable from  the  present  state  of  hmnaiiitf •  On 
theoile  hand,  the  obstiiiady  of  the  opposite  jjaf- 
fies$  who^  instead  of  being  actnaited  by  Chriistian 
chariy,  and  ende2Kit)Qringto  conciliate  differeA<!es^ 
c6mintidny  laboin'ed  to  widen  the  breach,  and 
render  it  irreparable ;  excited  the  most  deildty 
jtnirfiosities,  attended  by  the  most  fetal  conse- 
quences. Temporal  considerations,  as  is  com^ 
m5nly  the  case  in  religious  contests,  tovet^S 
themselves  >^ith  spiritual  pretexts ;  and  whatever 
might  be  the  intentions  of  some  ploiis  and  disiri- 
feresteii  individuals  on  both  sidei,  who  were  ac- 
tuated by  a  sincere  ^eal  for  what '  they  thought 
td  be  the  true  religion  of  Christ,  many  of  eaeh 
party,  wTiilethey  made  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  purity  of  religioA,  the  bstehsible  object  of 
ftieir  pursuit,  acted  frota  the  impulse  of  very 
different  motives.  The  leading'  members  of  the 
0.3 
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reformation  were  desirous  to  shake  off  the  ycAe 
of  Rome,  while  that  court  was  resolved  to  use 
every  violent  method  to  reduce  them  to  subjection* 
From  this  intemperance  of  i^rty  zeal,  stimulated 
by  avarice  and  amtMtio9,  consequences  sbockkg 
to  retrospection  ensued.    Rome  thundered  out 
her  anathemas,  and  kindled  the  flames  of  perse- 
cution, in  order  to  extirpate,  or  at  least  to  re« 
duce  to  subjection  those  who  opposed  her  autho* 
rity ;  and  the  reformed  party  too  often  retaliated 
when  they  found  themselves  in  possession  of  suf- 
ficient  power.     A  scene  ctf  persecution  displayed 
itself  in  aloiost  every  part  of  Europe,  and  the 
Protestants,  divided  into  several  different  sects, 
persecuted  one  another,  in  some  instances,  with 
an  animosity  equal  to  that  which  they  manifested 
against  papal  usurpation.     The  rel^ous  wars  of 
Germany  ind  France,  as  also  the  revolt  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  reign  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  L 
are  melancholy  proofs  of  the  fanaticism  of  the. 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  of  that 
spirit  to  persecution  so  contrary  to  Christianity, 
which  actuated  the  different  sects  of  Christians^ 
On  contemplating  the  effects  of  the  reformation, 
in  another  point  of  view,  we  shall,  however,  per- 
ceive that  this  remarkable  event,  after  the  first 
commotions  it  occasioned  had  subsided,  cont!ribut^ 
ed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  improvement  of  the 
human  mind,  not  only  by  setting  if  free  from  the 
uncontrolable  authority  formerly  exfercispd  over 
it  by  spiritual  judges,  but  also  by  the  profound 
and  learned  investigations  which  arose  from  those 
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rdigiow  dkputes ;  as  in  every  sulsject  of  disqui- 
sition the  collision  of  opposite  opinions  strikes  out 
new  sparks  of  genius,  and  affords  new  lights  to 
the  inquisiti¥e  mind.  Difficult  investigations  of 
complicated  subjects,  by  exercising  the  mental 
faculties^  ripen  and  invigorate  the  understanding. 
Things  are  viewed  in  new  lights  in  which  they 
would  never  have  been  seen,  had  they  not  been 
brought  forward  to  distinct  inspection  by  this 
kind  of  mental  process,  and  appear  with  a  train 
of  dependent  images,  with  which  they  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  seen  in  connection.  When- 
ever any  question  appears  so  intercjiting  as  to  be* 
come  a  subject  of  general  investigation  and  en- 
quiry, reading  and  conversation  furnish  new 
ideas^  which  reflection  arranges  and  combines. 
Thus  are  new  combinations  formed  in  the  mind, 
by  which  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge  is  en- 
larged, and  its  objects  multiplied.  The  watchful 
eye  of  opposition,  ever  prone  to  censure  the  con- 
duct, and  expose  the  faults  of  adversaries,  also 
rendered  the  clergy  of  the  different  parties  and 
sects  of  Christians  more  circumspect  and  regular 
in  their  morals  than  before  those  divisions  took 
place.  It  was,  indeed,  absolutely  necessary,  that 
the  clergy  of  every  denomination  of  Christians 
should  regulate  their  moral  conduct  in  consisten- 
cy with  their  sacred  character,  in  order  to  avoid 
exposing  themselves,  and  their  party,  to  the  con-, 
tempt  and  censure  of  their  opponents ;  a  degree 
of  circumspection,  of  which  they  would  not,  per- 
haps, have  so  sensibly  have  felt  the  necessity,  if 


ihm€  h^  been  rp  a^4!rf{rMr7,  vH^Q^  c^tisDPe  t^ 
Wgbl  Upprehead.  An4  U  if  »  fi^»  which  ^catc^? 
\j  amy  QDf  will  c^H  m  quesupn,  tha^  Uus  Gle|:gjF 
of  the  wHqIp  CtVf^stia^  church  ar^  ^pt^  W9f^ 
feamed,  f«d  morp  piqus,  tl)2>i»  iliey  Wflijldl  h%Y% 
heen  if  t|)p$e  dfv^ipps  I^^d  myet  ta^en  plgce*: 
DiSerencp  ii^  religious  opii))pq$,  SM3¥>ng  n|^»  if^ 
^  cif pun^tanc^  lyiitich  appea^^  inevitable.  Those 
Bpr^oas  ^ho  ngver  thiixfe,  m^y,-  iud^pd,  sileptl]^ 
^d  supifiely  aqj^uje^fe  in  apy  ppwuoi^  propo^ 
to  their  beliefs  -,  2i\(^  the  h\x\k  of  p[\a{^^ind  as3jf at 
to  doptrines,  which  they  caanpt  witl^  proprifty  b? 
§aid  to  believe,  bec^^use  tj^ey  have  ^xevpr  once  b^' 
stowpd  a  thought  op  theni:^  nor  eyer  endeavQVire4 
to  ascertain  their  truth  j  bi^t  it  ^pp§f8  s^bsp- . 
lutely  impossible,  t|^at  thi^kii^  per^QflS  shftuld 
a}l  thinjc  ^]\\^e  on  dfiy  cqpplics^ted  subj^t,  gsr 
pecially  on  sybjp9t8  pf  abstract  f^eculatiop, 
^hi^h  canaot  be  ^irp^g^it  un^fr  x\kp  i^^pec- 
tipn  of  the  senses,  'J^ic  c^vef  sity  of  opinipn  pa 
thp  subject  of  religion,  coujcl  npt,  ho^pfpycr,  bg 
productive  pf  ai^y  b^d  effept^,  if  i^en,  in  exiprrf- 
sii^^  freedom  of  cox^scienc^  tb^m^selves,  ^3^•quld  al- 
|pw  to  others  the  s^qie  privilege ;  but  it  is  2^  mel- 
ancholy circmnstanpe,^  that  the  djahplipaii  spirit  af 
intolerapce,  and  relig^q^s  persecution,,  t^s  ra^ot 
been  peculiar  to  one  single  party  o^  s^^^  byt  hasi 
insinuated  itself  intp  almost  every  sy^enji  of  yeli- 
gion.  Those  who  most  of  aU  declaim  against 
persecution,  wh^n  they  themselves  are  the  objects 
of ^t,  selc^om  maRe  any  scruple  of  exercising  i^ 
against  others  j  and  whenever  they  see  themselves 
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po^essed  of  power,  soon  find  a  pretext  for  impo* 
sing  those  restraints  upon  others  which  they  so 
bitterly  complain  of  themselves.     But,  -however, 
men  may  deceive  themselves,  all  pretexts  of  ad- 
vancing the  glpry  of  God,  or  the  interests  of  reli- 
gion, by  intolerant  measures,  are  nugatory*  •  God 
knows  the  weakness  and  incapacity  of  his  finite 
creatures,  the  natureand  extent  of  our  intellectual 
powers,  and  the  contracted  limits  of  human  com- 
prehension, and  looks  with  a  compassionate  eye 
©H  those  errors  which  originate  in  a  mistake  of  the 
judgment  only,  and  not  in  any  perverseness  of  the 
wilL     Ought  then  presumptuous  man  to  snatch 
the  balance  of  justice  from  the  hand  of  his  Maker, 
and  exercise  cruelty  and  oppression  in  the  name 
of  the  God  of  mercy  and  love ;  and  ought  not 
the  arrogant  usurpers  of  the  divine  prerogative  t<> 
apprehend  the  most  dreadful  punishments  ?  The 
present  age,  however,  happily  displays  a  prospect 
very  differei^t  from  the  scenes  exhibited  in  the 
diBiys  of  fanaticism  and  religious  bigotry ;  and  the 
different  sects  and  denominations  of  Christians,  if 
they  disagree  in  the  minutiae  of  opinion,  or  the 
ceremonial  part  of  religion,  agree  in  a  liberality 
erf  sentiment,  and  a  spirit  of  religious  toleration, 
unparalleled  in  any  former  period.     There  are 
few  Christian  countries  where  persecution  is  at 
presient  carried  to  any  great  extent,  and  where  it 
is  not  yet  entirely  extinguished,  it  is,  however, 
rapidly  oh  the  decline.     That  we  may  soon  see 
its  entire  extinction,  is,  I  fully  persuade  myself, 
as  much  your  wish  as  that  of 

Sir,  your's  &c* 

J.  B. 
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LETTER    XXm. 

SIR* 


Vv  E  have  now  continued  our  review,  and  ex- 
tended our  reflections,  through  the  mo&t  striking 
'scenes  of  history,  and  drawing  very  near  to  our 
^  own  times,  those  we  have  now  to  contemplate, 
although  less  extraordinary,  are  not  less  interest- 
ing. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  world  no  period 
ha)5  been  so  eminently  distinguished,^  by  a  succes- 
sion of  great  and  important  events,  as  t];iat  which 
elapsed  from  about  A.  D.  1440,  and  A.  D.  1560^ 
which  includes  the  invention  of  printing,  the 
capture  of  Constantinople,  the  discovery  of  Ame* 
rica,  and  of  the  passage  to  India ;  the  conquest  of 
Mexico,  Peru,  and  other  parts  of  the  New  World, 
and  the  opening  of  the  rich  mines  of  those  coun- 
tries by  the  Spaniards  and  the  conquest  of  Goa, 
with  the  coast  of  Malabar,  as  well  as  of  Ormus 
and  Malacca  by  the  Portuguese  ;  with  th^  estab- 
lishment of  innumerable  colonies  in  the  west  by 
the  former,  and  in  the  east,  and  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  by  the  latter  of  these  two  nations ;  the  re- 
formation also  of  religion,  and  the  aggrandisement 
Qf  the  House  of  Austria,  by  the  union  of  so  many 
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European  states,  under  the  dominion  of  Charles 
the  Fifth,  with  the  augmentation  of  its  wealth,  by 
the  acquisition  of  the  riches  of  the  New  World.* 
Each  of  those  great  evejits  wei-e  followed  by  a  train 
of  consequences  which  influence,  in  the  most  de- 
cided manner,  the  condition  of  mankind  in  our 
days,  and  will  continue  to  have  the  same  effect  in 
future  ages.     To  these  might  also  be  added,  a 
number  of  discoveries  and  improvements  in  navi- 
gation, commerce,  philosophy,  arts,  sciences,  and 
manufactures,  which  were  made  in  the  period  a- 
bove-mentioned,  and  which,  although  of  less  im- 
portance than  the  great  transactions  and  events 
which  distinguish  that  period  above  all  others,  as 
the  age  of  enterprise,  adventurcj  and  improve- 
ment,  have  not  been  without  their  effects  on  the 
general  system.     Gunpowder  had  been  invented 
by  a  German  priest  before  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century ;  but  the  perfection  of  that  inven- 
tion, and  its  various  applications,  were  the  work 
of  a  later  period ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the  sii^teenth 
century  that  fire-arms,   of  different  sorts,  were 
brought  to  what  the  modems  would  call  a  tole- 
rable degree  of  perfection.     Some  are  willing  to 
believe,   that  fire-arms,  were  first  used  by  the 
English,  under  Edward  the  Third,  at  the  battle 
of  Cressy,  but  this  fact  does  not  appear  well  au- 
thenticated ;  nor  is  it   more  certainly  known, 
where,  or  at  what  time,  cannon  were  first  used, 
.  although  it  is  almost  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt,  that  gunpowder  was  in  use  among  the  In- 
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Jiahs  s^d  Chinese  many  ceti!tirie$  beSdii  it  ^is 
known  to  the  Europeans.  TMs  dkcareiy  is, 
however,  An  impoitarit  and  kittreitJflg  sAh]€di  ih 
ihilitary  history,  as  it  his  effected  a  total  change 
in  the  military  art,  and  in  almost  Till  tht  opetaf- 
dons  of  war.  The  inventidn  of  feuBp«Wdir  has 
given  occasion  to  a  great  deal  of  declamafiofl 
jjgainst  the  introduction  of  so  d^triK^tJ^c  a  rikt- 
teriat ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  battles ^  sieges,  &eV 
have  been  attended  with  far  less  effusioh  of  blood 
since  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  and  the  use  of 
fire-arms,  than  they  commonly  were  in  fdrttier 
ages;  The  perusal  of  the  military  history  of  the 
ancients  will  esiablisK^the  tfuth  of  this  observation 
beyond  all  possibility  of  contradiction  dr  doubt* 

The  events  which  have  fafcdn  ptece  siri^d  the 
«ixteeftth  century,  although  thany  of  thfem  hav6 
bi3eft  of  a  KatUr^  sufficiently  iiil}>i)rtarit  and  iht#- 
^ting,  have  not  be^n  productive  of  eflfetts  oF 
*uch  a  itiagnitude  and  extent,  nor  had  so  decided 
and  extensive  an  influence  on  the  general  system 
of  human  affairs  as  those  which  had  just  then 
taken  place.  Th6  space  of  time  which  hsl^ 
elapsed  since  that  period  affords  af  pleasiftg  view 
of  the  extctition  of  cammeree,  tRe  diffusicm  of 
weaFth^  the  advancemerit  of  dvfitz:-ati56¥i,  the  de- 
clifie  of  religious  pefs^ution,  the  iAtfoductiori  of 
humanity  arid  lifeefality  of  seiltiftieht^  th6  rapid^ 
progi^ess  of  sciehc^  and  HteratUre,  afid  the  gefieraT 
advancemerit  of  evefy  branch  of  huniaA  knbw- 
ledge.     This  geri^r^l  sc^rie  of  improvdmenl  has 
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been  tbe  >necfifi8tTy  jcanBequenee  of  the  events 
which  took  place  in  <he  fifteeotb  wd  simti^nth 
centuries,  and  evidecitly  shews  tlae  potency  ^f  thoie 
causes  iwjiich  then  began  to  operate,  andof  whioh 
the  inftuence  wiQ  never  he  leKtinguishcMft^  ti^  the 
effects  eabhausted. 

The  transaotiCKBis  vhich  haveKiJcjea  i^^ce  ftmong 
die  European  inations^  since  itU^  mid4ie  of  the 
sixteenth  cenijvry,  are  related  by  t  great  i^imber 
of  historians  mtha  degree  of  accuracy,  eWdenjt- 
ly  surpassing  any  tiling  of  tb^  kind  lo  be  m^t 
mth  im  the  biaftories  of  precednig  times*     The 
limits  here  presoribod  do  not  ad»^  of  eve^  ^n 
envtmeration  of  partsciiiars^   ^od  duoy  <h|i^  j^f 
the  kind  would  be  useless*     To  form  %  |ust  idsa 
of  the  present  state  of  the  world,  it  i^  necessary 
to  read,  with  aticntixMi,  the  best  histongas  wbo 
treat  of  the  affairs  of  the  two  last  oeaturies.     In  a  ' 
general  review,  it  is  not  amiss  to  observe,  that 
as  we  hav.e  abeady  remarked  the  aggi^nt^hiefit 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  in  the  beginiikg.of  the 
siKteenthiceAtiiry,  nm  cannot  but  oiyierve  the  de- 
cline of  the  Spanish  <z>rafacfa  >of  that  house  in  the 
latter  part  cff  tbe  same  cetttury,  by  the  irevjolt  of 
the  Low  Caunttues,  which  ^<thaa«ted  the  tesources 
x>f  Spain,  and  brought  into  existence  a  napw,  and, 
(for  a  long  time,)  a  formidable  maritime  power. 
This  revolt  was  the  consequence  of  the  violent 
and  arbitrary  flieasunes  of  Philip  il.   The  seven 
united  provinces,  from  a  valpabie  iqjpend^  to 
the  crown  of  Spain,  w^«  converted  into  an  hos- 

R3 
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tile  republic^  the  most  troublesome  and  inveterate 
enemy,  as  well  as  a  dangerous  rival  of  the  mari- 
time power  of  that  monarchy.     The  naval  force 
of  Spain,  the  most  formidable  of  aU'Europe,  re- 
ceived also  a  &tal  blow  in  the  defeat  of  the  invin- 
cible'Armada,  destined  by  Philip  for  the  invasion 
of  England,   A.  D.   1588.     The  depression  of 
Spain  was  completed  by  the  aggrandisement  of 
France,  and  the  latter  became  so  powerful  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  as  to  threat- 
en   the    subjugation    of  Europe,  and  to  aim 
at  universal    monarchy.    The  balance  of  pow- 
er   has,   however,    during   the  space  of   two 
centuries,    been  so  well    understood,    and  so 
firmly  established,  as  to  render  those  objects,  in 
all  probability,  for  ever  unattainable  by  any  power 
whatever.     The  aggrandisement  of  Russia,  and 
the  advancement  of  that  empire  in  arts,  sciences, 
and  civilization,  as  well  as  in  naval  and  military 
strength  and  political  importance,  by  the  genius 
and  efforts  of  the  immortal  Peter  the  Great,  secon- 
ded by  the  exertions  of  a  succession  of  great  sov- 
ereigns, especially  the  illustrious  Catherine  the 
Second,  is  a  striking,  circumstance  in  the  history 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  affords  a  pleasing 
prospect  to  those  who  delight  in  contemplating 
the  progress  of  civilization,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  human  species.     Europe  could  not,  with- 
out astonishment,,  behpld  a  large  and  elegant 
metropolis,  embellished  with  magnificent  struc- 
tures, and  in  every  respect  suitable  for  the  resi- 
.  dence  of  a  brilliant  court,  rising  up  in  the  dreary 
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morasses  of  Ingria,  and  the  swampy  banks  of 
the  Neva,  covered  with  splendid  palaces,  and 
converted  into  a  terrestrial  paradise.  The  city  of 
Petersburg  exhibits  the  most  striking  example  of 
human  industry  and  exertion  any  where  to  be 
found.  It  will  be  a  lasting  monument  of  the  en'- 
terprising  suid  improving  genius  of  Peter  the 
Great. 

Among  the  remarkable  occurrences  of  these 
latter  times,  the  present  generation  has  seen  a 
new  empire  burst  into  existence  teyondlhe  At- 
lantic, which  may  perhaps,  one  day  equal  in 
power,  extent,  and  population,  any  of  the  an- 
cient empfres,  that  of  Rome  not  excepted.  The 
iestablishment  of  the  American  republic  is  an 
event  which  must,  in  succeeding  ages,  be  pro- 
ductive of  very  important  consequences.  It  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  foresight  exactly  to 
ascertain  the  nature,  or  determine,  with  any  tol- 
erable degree  of  precision,  the  extent  of  those 
remote  consequences,  although  some  of  them 
appear  to  flow  so  necessarily  from  the  state  of ' 
the  American  world,  as  to  afford  grounds  of  con- 
jecture which  can  hardly  admit  of  mistake. 

There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  doubt  but  the 
Anglo-Americans  will,  in  process  of  time,  ex- 
tend their  empire  over  the  whole  continent  of 
America,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean, 
and  from  the  farthest  habitable  regions  of  the 
North  to  the  Gulph  of  Mexico ;  but  whether 


ihtx  doitUMMit  wii4  ootMniehr  oo«at](itte  oae 
miat  ccpafatic,  «r  wAsthcr  thcy^  vitt  be  sple  isCo 
»  niunber  of  indvficiidcnt,  mcannectBd^  and 
hostile  states,  is  what  cannot  be  fexeseea.  k  iB 
impossibk  no  iorcscft  whsc  renQltttbns  »3]f:  take 
fkkC€  m  the  transstlaiitic  quacter  ef  the.gbbe. 
Itt  the  dU  coniineik  we  have  aeein  empves  sim^ 
flourish,  decline,  and  sink  into  non-existence; 
.  monarchies  have  been  changed  into  republics,  and 
republics  into  moHMckies ;  and  it  ia  haidly  tea- 
sonabie  to  sup^se,  that  Ami^ica  wifl:  far  ever 
be  eiM9Bit)ted  from^  &ose  ccMmnottoiisiirhkh  have 
so  fr€K|tteiibly  agilated  the  otiicar  qitiwters  of  the 
globe*  AfittK  the  h^se-of  some  ce^tuties  Am&- 
Btca  >viULiK>  longer  be  what  it  is  at  pMss^i^  The 
immense  mikleraess  of  die  iateries  valA  then  be  aU 
iu'  a  high  state  of  cultiveiioQ.  Its  vast  uniohub^- 
iltedrtracts^  uilLbe  cwera^^i^ead  widi  a  cK>%ded  ipofr 
iriatidQii  and*  lU  ed'  with  villages  asid  pepidous 
towns*  Aoseriea.  will  then  be  what  Europe  is 
m^w^;  and  who- can  foresee  what  revolut^us  n>ay 
take  place ;  what!  factaous  deniagogues  may  usurp 
the..SQver.eiga  audiomty ;.  what  new  forma  of  gov* 
ernment:  may  be  established ;  what  new  rjqMibi- 
lies  or  monarchies  may  arise?  These  eveota  ace 
concealed  in  the  eternal  prescience  of  the  Deity, 
and  the  volume  of  futurity  is  a^  set^d  bocrk.  It 
is,.  howeveK,  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  North 
American  empire  will,  after  the  lapse  of  some 
ceaturiea,  remain  united  in  one  federal  govern- 
ment  as  at  present. 
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/Without  expatiating  too  far.  in  the.  boundless 
i^iotts  of  conjecture^  tfaenatuisd  course  of  things^ 
Had  the  necessary  connection  of  moral  circum- 
stmicec^  wll  authorise  the  predicticm  of  some 
coaseqAbences  which  must  infallibly  ensue  from 
that  iauoense  population,  ^sctent,  and  aggrandise- 
ment,  to  which  the  North  American  empire, 
whether  united  or  divided^  will  one  day  most 
cectsunly  attain,  k  has  been  already  observed^ 
and  indeed  the  drcumstance  is  too  obvious  to  es*> 
vcape  observation.,  that  the  infiux  of  gold  and  sfl- 
ver  frooi  the  mines  of  the  new  worM  has,  by 
dimiaishing  the  relative  value  of  those  metals, 
the  standard  by  which  the  value  of  every  other 
kind  of  property  is  estimated,  had  a  more  deci- 
<led  and  visible  influence  on  the  commercial  sys- 
tem than  any  other  event  which  has  ever  occur- 
red in  human  a£Faits.  This  influx  of  wealth;  the 
^rbduetion  of  the  American  mines,  which,  from 
ffee  ports  of  lisbcffi  and  Cadiz,  is  circulated 
throughout  aU  Europe,  and  most  of  the^coun- 
tries  where  the  Europeans  have  colonies  or  con- 
nections, is  an  active  cause  eonmuaUy  operating 
oa  commerce  ia  all  its  nuQaerous  and  ramified!  de- 
tails, and  influencing  the  value  of  European  pro- 
duce and  property*  The  activity  of  this  potent 
and  contiaually  operating  cause,  wDl,  according 
to  every  observable  appearance,  continue  as  long 
as  the  world  itself  shall  exist;  but  akhough  its 
influence  will,  in  all  probability,  never  be  extin^ 
guished,  the  time  will  undoubtedly  come  when 
it  must  undergo  a  very  great  change  in  its  direc- 
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tion.  When  the  North  American  continent, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  from 
the  Polar  Circle  to  the  Mexican  Gulph,  shall 
be  crowded  with  an  active,  industrious,  and  nu- 
merous people,  flourishing  in  arts  and  sciences, 
commerce  manufactures,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
it  will  attract  by  commerce,  or,  perhaps,  appro- 
priate to  itself  by  conquest,  the  mines  of  Mexico 
and  very  probably  a  great  part  of  the  productions 
of  those  of  Peru  and  Terra  Firina.  This  ar- 
rangement will  certainly,  one  day  or  other,  take 
place,  although  it  be  now  beyond  the  reach  of 
conjecture  to  fix  the  period  when  so  important 
a  change  in  the  political  and  commercial  system 
will  arrive,  or  to  foresee  what  causes  may  either 
accelerate  or  retard  its  approach. 

This  great  and  important  change  will,  however, 
be  gradually  introduced,  as  the  causes  from  which 
it  must  originate  will  gradually  acquire  strength 
and  eracacy ;  for  the  increase  of  population,  the 
establishment  of  manufactures,  &c.  in  the  North 
American  continent  must  be  a  work  of  time, 
j^haps  of  some  centuries ;  and  its  advance- 
ment or  retardment  will  depend  on  a  variety  of 
moral  and  physical  circumstances.  It  is,  how- 
ever, easy  to  foresee,  that  whenever  that  period 
shall  arrive,  the  influx  of  gold  and  silver  into 
Europe  being  considerably  diminished,  the  con- 
sequence must  be  a  gradual  depression  of  the 
value  of  European  property,  unless  some'  other 
cause,  at  present  impossible  to  forsee,  shall  eflFec- 
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tually  counteract  the  influence  of  this  decrease  in 
the  influx  of  American  wealth  into  the  old  con- 
tinent. 

Another  striking,  and  to  an  Englishman  a  not 
less  pleasing  circumstance,  in  the  history  of  these 
latter  thnes,  is  the  rapid  and  extraordinary;  in- 
crease of  the  commerce  and  naval  power  of  Great 
Britain,  which,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
began  to  rise  from  insignificancy  into  importance, 
until  it  attracted  the  notice  and  admiration  of 
Europe  by  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 
The  marine  of  this  country  has  been,  ever  since 
that  period,  in  a  progressive  state  of  improve- 
ment ;  but  it  is  only  since  the  peace  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle  that  if  has  become  so  formidable  as  to 
be  able  to  bid  defiance  to  the  united  naval  strength 
of  the  whole  world.  The  natural  consequence 
of  this  naval  superiority  is  the  uncontrolable  so- 
vereignty of  the  seas,  settlements  in  every  part  of 
the  globe,  and  a  commerce  more  extensive  than 
that  of  any  other  nation.  The  most  considera- 
ble part  of  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies  and  China 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  English ;  and  the  East 
India  Company  is  in  possession  of  a  territory  of 
greater  extent  ^han  the  united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  According  to  Rennel,  the 
possessions  of  the  English  in  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 
Orissa,  contain  no  less  than  an  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  square  miles  ;^  and  the  district  of  Benares 
twelve  thousand  more ;  so  that  the  British  em- 
pire in  India  contains  an  hundred  and  sixty-two 
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thousand  square  miles,  which  is  thirty  ihoHSBfid 
•quare  miles  more  than  the  dggregate  eonteat  o( 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and  its  popttfatiea 
amounts  to  nearly  eleven  millions;  besides  a  num- 
ber of  detached  forts  and  settlements  not  includ- 
ed in  this  calculation.  Without  induigkig  mof 
sentiment  of  national  partiality  or  prejukiice,  it 
cannot  but  be  evident  to  every  observer,  vrhcthcr 
friend  or  enemy,  that  Great  Britain  at  this  time 
exhibits  a  spectacle  of  naval  strength  and  conv* 
nicreial  opulence,  to  which  the  world  has  never 
aiTordcd  any  parallel. 

The  last  iraportant  and  kitereiiticig  scene  which 
lias  taken  place  on  the  moral  theatre  of  the 
worlds  is  the  French  revolution,  of  which  the  re^ 
cency  and  general  notoriety  of  circumstances  pre- 
clude t\>t  Jieoessity  of  investigation  or  oomalent^ 
It  may  only  in  general  terms  be  observed,  that  it 
b«i8  been  an  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  at* 
tempt  to  overturn  ^e  Chrisdaa  region,  and  the 
political  systctn  of  Eun^ ;  and  its  termination 
has  not  bean  less  remarkable  than  the  project  was 
singular.  After  a  long  strug^e  between  infideli- 
ty and  revealed  religion,  in  which  the  former 
had^  during  a  long  tiase,  a  visible  aso^ndcacy, 
the  contest  has,  through  the  good  sense  of  tbe 
nation  and  its  rulers,  acting  u»der.  the  directicst 
of  Divine  Providence,  teraunated  in  tfae  triusi^ 
and  re-esttbtishment  of  Christianky,  up<»i  the 
broad  aiHl  rational  basis  of  universal  iiberty  of 
conscience.     We  have  seen  the  comnienoensient 
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and  the  termination  of  a  war  which  ensued  in  con« 
scqo^ce  of  this  extraordinary  revolution  ;  a  war 
which  ought  to  be  marked  with  letters  of  blood 
in  the  annals  of  France  and  Austria,  which  hat 
augmented  the  national  debt  of  England  to  an 
unexampled  amount,  and,  like  many  other  re- 
markable occurrences,  has  displayed  in  the  most 
conspicuous  and  striking  point  of  view  the  short- 
ness of  all  political  foresight,  and  the  extreme  un^ 
certainty  of  all  human  expectancy.  No  war, 
{serhaps^  has  ever  occurred  in  which  so  many 
extraordinary  and  unexpected  vicissitudes  have 
happened  in  so  short  a  spac6  of  time,  as  in  the 
war  between  France  and  the  combined  powers.^ 
The  exertions  of  the  republic  have  been  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  nations ;  and  notwith- 
stancHng  the  victories,  the  conquests,  and  tri- 
umphs of  Rome,  every  cme,  who  is  conversant 
in  the  history  of  the  Romans,  will  find  himself 
obliged  to  confess^  that  the  .most  extraordinary 
military  exertions  of  that  celebrated  people  never 
equalled  those  of  the  French  republic,  nor  pro- 
duced such,  great  aiid  decisive  effects  in  so  short 
a  space  of  time.  While  the  republic,  however, 
has  been  gathering  its  laurels  it  has  bled  at  every 
pore,  and  the  glorious  names  of  Mantua  and  Ma- 
rengo cannot  dry,  up  the  tears  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  France. 

While  the  French  republic  was  exciting  the. 
admiration  of  Europe  by  a  scene  of  unparalleled 
exertion.  Great  Britain  was  in  no  less  a  degree 
S3 
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signalizing  herself  as  the  only  power  able  to  re- 
sist its  tremendous  efforts.  At  that  momentous 
crisis  Britain  exhibited  herself  the  bulwark  of  Eu- 
rope, and  displayed  in  a  distinguished  manner 
her  liberality  of  sentiment  and  her  spirit  of  univer- 
sal benevolence,  in  the  generous  protection  and 
support  of  the  persecuted  clergy  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try, and  of  a  different  communion ;  a  circum- 
stance which  redounds  as  much  to  her  glory,  as 
the  conquest  of  Egypt,  the  forcing  of  the  passage 
of  the  Sound,  or  any  other  of  her  great  military 
or  naval  achievements. 

,No  wars  which  has  ever  happened,  nor  indeed 
any  political  measures  in  which  this  or  any  other 
nation  ever  engaged,  have,  perhaps,,  more  for- 
cibly attracted  the  public  attention,  or  given  rise 
to  a  greater  diversity  of  opinion,  than  the  two 
memorable  contests  with  the  American  colonies 
and  the  French  republic.  Each,  in  its  turn,  was 
debated  in  the  British  Parhament  with  all  the 
dexterity  of  argument  which  the  human  under^ 
standing  is  capable,  and  with  all  the  energy  and 
floridity  of  stile  which  the  oratorical  art  can  sup- 
ply. Burke,  Pit,  Fox-,  and  Sheridan,  with  many 
others  of  our  British  orators,  have  disputed  the 
prize  with  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  and  the  rest 
of  the  celebrated  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
whose  speeches  have  always  been*esteemed  mas- 
ter-pieces  of  eloquence,  and  the  standard  of  rhe- 
torical perfection. 
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It  was  not,  however,  in  the  senate  alone  that 
those  important  points  were  discussed.  The  spi* 
rit  of  political  investigation  insinuated  itself  into 
every  corner,,  and  agitated  the  public  mind  be- 
yond all  example.  In  every  country,  and  on  al- 
most every  occasion,  the  people,  although  pos- 
sessing neither  the  abilities  nor  information  ne- 
cessary to  qualify  them  for  examining  the  conduct 
of  those  in  power,  are  ready  to  censure  their 
measures,  and  to  ascribe  the  existence  of  every 
political  evil  to  the  misconduct  of  administration. 
Those  who  rashly  condemn  the  conduct  of  their 
rulers  ought  seriously  to  consider  the  difficulties 
of  their  Situation,  arising  from  the  perpetual  vicis- 
situdes of  political  affairs,  which  depend  on  so 
multifarious  a  train  of  complicated  and  change- 
able circumstances,  sometimes  increasing,  some- 
times counteracting  one  another's  influence,  so 
as  to  produce  consequences  which  no  human  pru- 
dence can  foresee. 

If  the  multitude  were  capable  of  investigating 
the  unforeseen  difficulties  daily  arising  in-political 
aflfairs,  and  of  making  a  just  and  impartial  esti- 
mate, they  would  not  so  hastily  condemn  the 
measures  of  government ;  and  a  candid  enquirer, 
instead  of  rashly  censuring  the  conduct  of  minis- 
ters, would  consider  the  difficulties  of  their  situa- 
tion, and,  perhaps,  discover  the  impracticabi- 
lity of  his  own  groundless  and  visionary  theo^ 
ries. 
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The  encreasing  prevalence  of  rcvolationary 
principles^  md  the  traitorous  machinations  of  the 
Jacobinical  party  at  home,  laid  the  British  go- 
vernmeni  under  the  necessity  of  breaking  oflF  all 
communication  with  a  country  where  the  revolu- 
tionizing system  carried  all  before  it,  and  domi- 
neered with  an  uncontrolable  sway*  Upon  the 
whole,  when  the  political  circumstancea  of  «£u- 
rope,  at  that  momentous  crisis,  are  duly  consi* 
dered,  the  situation  of  Great  Britain  appears  to 
have  been  extremely  critical ;  and  candid  impar- 
tiality, uninfluenced  by  passion  or  prejudice,  or  by 
any  bias  towards  other  exculpation  or  censure^ 
must  confess  that  her  ministers  stood  in  a  predi- 
cament wholly  unprecedented^  and  difficult  be- 
yond all  example. 

Those  who  are  prone  (o  censure  too  hastily 
the  conduct  of  other  meii»  in  difficult  and  impor- 
tant aflfairs,  ought  to  consider,  that  it  is  absolute- 
ly uncertain  whether  different  measures  would 
have  been  tnore  successful,  or  have  produced 
greater  advantages.  The  certainty  of  our  know- 
ledge, in  regard  to  the  effects  of  moral  causes^ 
and  of  the  consequences  of  human  conduct,  de- 
pends only  on  experience.  We  can  see  die  coniP 
sequeaces  of  what  ha$  been  don^,  but  cannot  per- 
ceive those  which  might  have  proceeded  from  a 
contrary  )ine  of  conduct.  The  consequences  of 
moral  actions  are  known  only ,  after  the  experi- 
ment has  been  made ;  but  those  of  untried  theo- 
ries exist  only  in  the  imagination.      The  conse- 
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quences  of  the  war  with  France  are  known,  but 
those  which  would  have  proceeded  from  adher- 
ing to  a  pacific  system  can  never  be  known,  be- 
cause the  experiment  was  not  made ;  and  there- 
fore the  grand  question  of  the  propriety  or  impro- 
priety of  the  war  must,  like  many  other  political 
questions,  as  well  as  several  relating  to  private 
life,  remain  for  ever  undecided.* 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  national  debt  of 
this  country  has  been  encreased  to  an  unparallel- 
ed magnitude  in  consequence  of  the  extraordi- 
nary  expenditure  incurred  in  that  war ;  and  the 
taxes  have,  been  necessarily  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  pressure  of  the  national  burden,  com- 
pounded of  the  interest  of  that  debt,  increased  in 
proportion  to  tjie  national  exigenciSH,  In  specu- 
lative theory  this  is  a  most  formidable  evil,  which, 
after  an  accurate  examination  of  circumstances, 
will  not,  however,  be  found  to  exist  in  reality  to 
that  alarming  magnitude  in  which  it  appears  in  a 
superlBcial  view. 

Taxation  is  a  thing'  universally  mumured  a- 
galnst,  and  yet  but  little  understood.  The  dis- 
.  affected  and  the  ignorant  of  every  country  have 
considered  it  as  a  grievance,  and  the  factious  de- 
magogues and  ring-leaders  of  sedition  have  never 
failed  to  make  the  burden  of  the  taxes  a  suSb^ct 


*  It  should  be  observed,  that  these  letters  were  written  in  the  short 
interval  df  peace  between  the  last  and  present  war. 
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of  declamation,  in  order  to  impose  upon  the  ig» 
norant  multitude,  and  to  cover  their  own  sinister 
designs  with  the  specious  pretext  of  redressing 
public  grievances.     It  is  an  undeniable!  fact,  that 
taxes  have  an  immediate  influence  on  the  articles 
of  the  public  consumption,  whether  of  necessity, 
or  conveniency,  or  luxury ;  for  the  value  of  the 
whole  national  consumption  is  always  augmented 
by  the  aggregate  sum  of  the  interest  of  the  na- 
ticnal  debt,  and  the  annual  expenditure.     Thi& 
augmentation  of  the  value  of  the  national  con- 
sumption is  the  principal  and  most  determinate 
effect  of  taxation.      The  supposition  that  high 
taxes  impoverish  a  nation  is  a  mistake.      What- 
ever taxes  arc  levied  in  any  country,  if  they  be  ex- 
pended in  the  national  produce,  cannot  impover- 
ish it ;  they  only  cause  a  more  vigorous  circula- 
tion, as  the  money  thus  levied  in  the  country 
fiows  back  into  it  by  a  thousand  different  chan- 
nels.    This  is  in  a  great  measure  the  case  with 
England.     In  peace  and  war  the  bulk  of  the  mo- 
ney raised  by  taxation  flows  back  into  the  coun- 
try.    The  produce  of  our  own  country,  and  its 
colonies,  furnish  most  of  the  articles  used  in  the 
equipment  and  victualling  of  our  fleets  and  armies. 
The  salaries  of  almost  all  who  hold  employments 
under  government  are  expended    at   home,  in- 
some  part  of  the  British  dominions  ;    and  the 
building  of  our  ships,  as  well  as  the  manufactur- 
ing of  arms,  &c.  employs  numbers  of  our  mecha- 
nics. It  is  true,  we  import  masts,  cordage,  hemp, 
iron,  and  several  other  articles  used  in  ths  con- 
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8truction  of  vesaels;  but  this .  contributes  to  sti- 
mulate trade,  and  create  a  market  for  our  own 
produce  and  manufactures,  which  foreign  nations 
could  not  aflford  to  take  off  our  hands,  if  we  in 
return  did  not  take>  a  proportionate  quantity  of 
theirs. 

The  effects  of  taxes,  in  advancing  the  prices  of 
articles  of  consumption  cannot  be  denied  ;  but 
the  nation  is  not  on  that  account  any  poorer,  nqr 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people  more  oppressed  j 
for  the  value  of  produce,  and  the  price  of  labour, 
will  advance  in  proportion.  This  delineation  of 
the  case  is  obviously  founded  in  reason,  and  its 
truth  is  confirmed  by  experience ;  for  it  is  an 
unquestionable  fact,  that  since  the  existence  of  a 
great  national  debt,  and  the  increase  of  taxes, 
the  middling  and  lower  classes  of  the  people  live 
much  better  than  they  did  before. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  and  is,  indeed, 
too  obvious  a  fact  to  escape  observation,  that  the 
influx  of  gold  and  silver  from  America  was  the 
principal  and  primary  cause  of  the  extraordinary 
advancement,  which  has,  since  the  discovery  of 
that  continent,  taken  place  in  the  value  of  Euro- 
pean produce,  which,  as  it  must  necessarily  ever 
be  the  case,  advanced  in  proportioji  as  the  increase 
of  the  quantity  of  gold  arid  silver  caused  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  relative  value  of  those  metals.  From 
this  circumstance  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  quan- 
tity of  circulatiiig  cash  were  doubled,  the  value 
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of  propeity»  in  gen.eral,  would  also  be  doubled  ^ 
but  if  it  were  diminished,  in  that  or  any  other 
ratio,  the  general  value  of  property,  would  de<- 
crease  in  the  same  proportipn ;  the  activity  of 
commerce  is  affected  not  (Hily  by  the  existing^ 
quantity  of  money  in  circulation,  but  also  by  any 
thing  used  to  represent  it ;  and  established  credit 
operates  in  this  respect  in  the  same  manner  as 
circulating  cash,  of  which,  not  only  the  public 
funds,  of  which  the  securities  s^-e  transferable^ 
but  also  every  kind  of  paper  currency  is  a  substi^ 
tute  and  representation,  and  all  contribute  to  fa-* 
cilitate  commerce,  and  to  stimulate  exertion. 

It  has  by  some  been  remarked,  that  the  na-^ 
tional  debt  of  Great  Britain  amounting  to  so  vast 
a  sum,  and  consequently  her  annual  expenditure 
being  very  great,  a  larger  sum  must  be  raised  by 
taxation  in  this  country  than  in  any  other  of  the 
same  population  and  extent.  Admitting  this  to 
be  true,  it  is,  however,  a  truth  not  less  worthy 
of  observation,  that  the  expenditure  of  a  nation, 
as  well  as  its  ability  to  support  this  expenditure^ 
depends  on  its  wealth,  and  not  on  the  population, 
much  less  on  the  extent  of  its  territories.  The 
reason  why  the  expehces  of  Great  Britain  are 
greater  than  those  of  other  nations  is  evidently  be- 
cause she  is  more  wealthy.  In  countries  where 
money  is  scarce,  and  trade  languishing,  every 
thing  is  cheap,  the  stipend  of  the  soldier  is  low, 
as  well  as  the  wages  of  the  mechanic  and  the  la- 
bourer ;  rhc  salaries  annexed  to  public  employ- 


meats  of  eveiy  d^acriptipn  are  smaU,  and  eyer; 
article  of  the  patioi^l  e2^pen,cesiS(lQw  in  propor- 
^on.  In  coimtries  where  one  ^h^lliAg  will  go  as 
far  as  three  in  England,  the  same  ciyil  and  mili- 
tary estabUshqp[ents  may  be  kept  up  at  one  third 
of  the  eji^pence  recjuisite  foi-  that  purpose  ii\  thi^ 
country  ;  but  one  shilling  paid  in  taxes  by  the 
subj^t  is  as  heavily  felt  as  three  ^hillings  by  soi 
pnglishman.  X^^^^  exemplified  in  the  tnost 
luminous  manner  by  the  respective  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  England  and  Russia.  The  reve- 
nue of  the  latter  is,  ^^y  Mr.  Cox,  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  observing  of  our  modern  tra- 
vellers, 2(nd  a  judicious  writer,  estimated  at  the 
amqui^t  6»2oo,oQol.  sterling,  and  cannot  be  com- 
p^ted  Jft  more  th?in  spven  millions  sterling.  Yet, 
jfi'lth  this  revenue,  which  dpps  i^ot  amount  tp  one 
fourth  of  the  annual  reve^iue  of  Great  Britain, 
Russia  is  able  to .  maintain  an  army  of  about 
400,000  pavalry  and  infantry,  exclusive  of  her 
fliaets,  whiclj  are  not  incqnsiderablp ;  and  not 
qxdy  to  maintain  a  preponderating  influence  io 
the  political  balance  of  jpurope,  and  to  carry  on 
tj^e  operations  of  war  r,nd  government  with  ener- 
gy  and  oji  the  rnqst  extjsnsive  scale,  bi^it  also  to 
expend  immense  sums  on  the  erection  of  magni- 
^ent  edifices,  and  to  exhibit  an  appearance  of 
public  splendor  at  least  equal  to  that  of  any  in 
Europe  ;  besides  having  enough  left  for  the.  re- 
paid of  merit,  the  promotion  of  arts  and  sden- 
i^s,  and  literature,  and  eyery  other  purpose  de- 
serving  the  attention  of  governnf ent.  If  the  pro- 
T  3  ' 
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duce  of  the  farmer,  the  wages  of  the  artisan  and 
the  labourer,  and  the  stipend  of  the  soldier,  were 
as  high,  or,  in  other  words,  if  money  were  as 
plentiful  in  Russia  as  in  England,  the  government 
of  that  Empire  would  be  obliged  to  levy  four  or 
five  times  as  great  a  sum  upon  its  subjects  as  it 
does  at  present,  and  still  be  scarcely  able  to  cover 
its  expenditure,  and  to  make  such  wonderful  ex- 
ertions as  it  has  frequently  made  in  the  pursuits 
both  of  war  and  peace. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations,  it  evident- 
ly appears,  even  beyond  a  possibility  oT  contra- 
diction or  dispute,  that  the  enormous  height  of 
the  taxes  of*  Great  Britian  are  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  her  immense  wealth,  and  that  no 
people  whatever  have  so  little  right  to  murmur 
against  their  taxes  as  the  British  subject,  because 
none  are  so  able  to  pay  them :  and  also,  because 
Britons;  in  return  for  the  money  they  pay  for  th^ 
support  of  their  government,  enjoy  a  security^ 
and  protection  of  person  and  property,  unknown 
under  any  of  the  ancient,  and  equal  at  least,  if 
hot  superior,  to  any  advantages  of  the  kind  to 
be  met  with  under  any  of  the  modem  govern- 
ments.   It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  British 
subjects,  not  to  mention  the  privilege  they  enjoy 
of  imposing  their  own  taxes  by  the  voice  of  their 
representatives,  are,  in  a  great  measure,  left  to 
their  own  choice  to  determine  how  much  they  will 
pay  J  for,  excepting  the  land-tax,  which  is  una- 
voidable, the  other  taxes  being  mostly  laid  upoa 
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the  articleg  of  consfumption,  or  of  optional  use^ 
the  subject  may  at  any  time,  by  diminishing  his 
consumption,  or  leaving  o£F  the  use  of  certain 
conveniencies,  or  luxuries,  diminish  the  amount  of 
bis  taxes,  which  could  not  be  done  under  the 
system  of  capitation  assessment,  instituted  among 
the  Romans,  and  in  use  in  some  modem  nations. 
.  And  if  the  national  debt  were  extinguished,  and 
taxes  could  be  abolished ^  it  is  questionable  wheth- 
er the  country  would,  on  that  account,  be  much 
richer.  The  value  of  the  national  produce  and 
national  property  would  be  diminished ;  but  the 
lower  classes  of  the  community  would  not  derive 
any  advantage  from  that  circumstance,  as  the 
price  of  labour  would  suffer  a  proportionate  de- 
crease. , 

It  would  therefore  seem,  that  the  money  levied 
hy  taxation,  if  spent  in  the  produce  of  the  coun- 
try, flows  back  to  the  sources  from  which  it,  was 
originally  drawn,  and  as  that  part  of  it  which  is 
spent  in  foreign  produce  tends  to  give  activity  and 
vigor  to  commerce,  a  great  national  debt,  and 
the  increase  of  taxes,  which  must  be  the  necessa- 
ry consequence  of  the  payment  of  a  great  annual 
interest,  are  evils  of  a  much  less  magnitude  than 
they  are  generally  represented.  Perhaps  it  might, 
upon  a  critical  and  accurate  investigation^  be  made 
to  appear,  that  the  principal  and  almost  the  only 
real  and  considerable  evil  of  taxes  consists  in  their 
effects  on  home-  produce  aqd  manufactures,  by 
their  irrestible  tendency  to  advance  the  price  ©f 
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|>r6vifiions ;  for  it  is  M  obviom  oasfe^  tteit  die  ar- 
t&an  or  manufacturer,  w^  cttonot^  while  woik- 
ing  lip  his  lartide,  support  faitntelf  for  less  thaa 
balf  a  crown  per  <)iem,  win  not  be  able  to  afibrd 
the  mamifactured  cdmmodity,  at  so  low  a  piice 
as  he  who  can  maintam  himsdf  for  lighteaa  pence 
or  a  shining,  supposing  they  bof  h  pay  the  sattie 
price  for  the  r^tw  material ;  and  <x>mequefitly^ 
when  ^e  g66ds  ate  brought  to  marrket,  the  lattssr 
wiH,  by  underselling,  take  awstf  the  trade  of  the 
-ibrmer,  ^odamiot  stand  against  ^ich  a  couipe- 
^tor,  uiiless  hie  can  dounterbdaotice  the  disadvan- 
tage by  <he  ^up^ridrify  of  wofklntmship ;  or  else, 
by  the  possessions  ^  large  capital,  and  a^WiU 
established  tradle,^be  enabled  to  calry  on  his  ton- 
ness  on  a  more  commodious  and  extensive  '^aJst^ 
and  consequently  to  trade  for  less  clear  profit,  on 
account  of  the  eittensiVeness  of  his  sale.    As  the 
same  citcumst^ces  mu^t  operate  in  the  same 
mannbr  dn  the'laboursor  a  titittion  of  workman, 
as  dn  those  of  a  single  ihdividual,  the  most  dan- 
gerous colisequende,  therefore,  to  be  apprehen- 
ded'from  high  t2(xes,  is,  that  the  nation  which  is 
higjify  tiared,  Abiild,  by  reason  of  the  advanced 
price  of  the  hccessatnes  of  life,  be  uniable  to  sdl 
its 'maniifacttlr^anti  bfher  exports %t  the  same 
price  in  foreign  mslrkets  as  other  Mticms  among 
x^hom'rfie  rate  of  living  is  lower.     Whenever 
two  tradifig  nations,  thus  circumstanded,  are  ri- 
vals in  the  same  kind  of  manufactures,  and  ex- 
port the  same  species  of  merchandise,  that  whose 
woricmen  cannot  be  maintained  but  at  an  expen- 
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«iv€  rate)  vnll  he  yadentood,  in  dM  £or<affi  nur* 
IbcIb  foy  its  tmij  wfaoae  ardsans  amd  manufaaures 
ioki  be  more  obeapiy  supported.;  tinkss,  as  in  the 
€996  of  adifridiials^  the  disadnantftge  be  icounter- 
talanted  by  superior  sldU  in  i^oriiEmaaship,  or  by 
«  greater  oapkal,  end  more  extehsive  trade.  This 
^  m  {present  4he  case  with  Great  Biricatn  ;  her 
manuiac^iffers  wdirk  ait  a  higher  rate  \hm  tho§e 
vof  tother  countries^  but  they  do  4  greater -quadid* 
ty  Hsf  <work,  mid  do  it  better  ;  and  for  this  rea- 
aon  her  mutufectores  are  held  in  gveat  jesteetn, 
^md  fetch  gefod  prices  in  foreign  countries.  The 
<;oinin^ce  of  Britain  is  also  siqpqperted  by  aai  im- 
mense capital,  and  carried  on  upon  a  more  ex- 
tensive scale  than  that  of  any  other  nation.  She 
has  likewise  thk  advant^e,  that  if  the  high  price 
<xf  labour  obliges  her  to  sell  her  productions  and 
iHianu&ctUFes  to  foreigners  at  a  high  rate,  ha: 
<}pulaice  and  extensive  trade  enable  her  to  afford 
them  .good  prices  for  such  of  their  commodities 
as  she  imports;  for  her  own  consumption. 

That  a  gimt  national  debt,  and  high  taxes,  its 
insqxara^leconcomitantS)  ori^nating  chiefly  from 
the  expences  incurred  by  war,  is  an  undeniable 
fact;  and  these  are  generally  esteemed  the  most 
.pernicious  consequences  which  a  system  of  hosti- 
lity produces.  If,  therefore,  it  be  made  to  ap- 
pear that  these  are  nominal,  rather  than  real 
evils,  or  at  least  evils  of  a  much  less  magnitude 
than  is  commonly  supposed,  the  question  will  na- 
turally be  asked, — How  then  can   war   be  so 
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dreadful  a  calamity  as  it  is  generally  represented  ? 
This  question,,  however,  might,  with  great  pro-^ 
priety,  be  answered  by  asking  another  to  the  fol- 
lowing purport :— -Is  the  effusion  of  human  blood 
a  trivial  matter  ?  the  destruction  of  the  human 
species  a  concern  of  little  importance  ?  are  the 
tears  of  widows  and  orphans  trifles,  which  merit 
not  attention  ?  or  is  the  account  which  every  one, 
who  copimcsices  or  promotes  hostilities  merely 
from  motives  of  avarice,  ambition  or  self-aggran-  * 
disem^t,  must  render  to  that  Supreme  Judge, 
who,  "at  the  hand  of  every  man's  brother,  will 
require  the  life  of  man,''  to  be  esteemed  a  sub* 
ject  of  trifling  consideration  ? 

In  a  political  j  as  well  as  a  moral  view,  the  evils 
of  war  are  far  from  being  inconsiderable.  The 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  a  state  must  necessarily 
be  increased  in  proportion  as  its  subjects  are  ex- 
ercised in  useful  and  profitable  employments ;. 
and  the  riches  of  every  community  will*  be  aug- 
mented in  proponion  to  the  number  of  its  mem- 
bers who  are  thus  employed.  It  must  then  cer- 
tainly be  a  deplorable  misfortune  to  jnankind, 
that  in  every  period,  from  the  earUest  ages,  so 
considerable  a  number  of  the  roost  active  and  use- 
ful subjects  of  every  state  should  have  been  em- 
ployed in  no  other  business  than  the  destruction 
of  their  fellow-creatures.  To  the  loss  of  so  much 
useful  labour,  which  might  have  been  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  community,  may  also  be 
added,  that  of  great  quantities  of  provisions,  &€. 
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which  are  dfiten  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  or  by 
being  transported  from  place  to  place,  and  laid 
up  for  along  time  in  magazines,  arc  rendered 
useless,  and  consequently  are  not  consumed  but 
wasted. 

In  perusing  the  ensanguined  page  of  history, 
the  feeling  reader  cannot  but  lament  the  horrible 
effects  of  those  wars  which  have  so  often  desolat- 
ed  the  finest  countries,  and  involved  numbers  of 
unhappy  sufferers  in  a  widely  extended  scene  of 
Calamity.  It  seems,  however  on  considering  the 
circumstances'of  the  world,  and  the  imperfections 
of  human  nature,  that  frequent  hostilities  are  an 
evil  inseparable  from  the  present  state  of  humanity. 
In  particular  states  and  communities  there  exists 
a  legislative  authority  which  enacts  laws  and  re- 
gulations, in  order  to  restrain  the  inordinate  pas- 
sions and  reconcile  the  jarring  interests  of  it&  mem- 
bers, and  likewise  an  executive  power  to  enforce 
obedience.  It  is  evident,  that  without  such  res- 
traints sodety  could  not  subsist.  But  when  dis- 
putes arise  between  nations,  there  is  no  supreme 
tribuital  on  earth  to  which  they  can  appeal.  The 
decision  must  consequently  be  by  the  sword. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  wars  may  be  ranked 
among  those  "mysterious  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence, by  which  the  restless  passions  of  mankind, 
in  their  baneiul  effects,  produce  their  own  pu- 
nishment. However,  as  war  is  so  deplorable  a 
calamity,  and  the  wanton  destruction  of  this  hu- 
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nan  qpedet^  a  crane  for  which  die  So¥ei[qeii 
Rukr  of  the  umverse»  the  Cie^tcnr  wd  Ju4ge  of 
man^  hat  espreuly  declared,  that  he  viU  not 
£ul  to  take  veogeance,  aoching  biU  iinperious  ne- 
cessity can  justify  human  beings  in  the  inlHcdcm 
of  so  dreadfid  an  evil  on.  their  fellow  mortals. 
Present  war  must  have  for  its  object  the  insurance 
of  future  tranquility  ;  and  if  its  operation  be  of. 
fenstve,  its  principle  must  be  defensive,  or  else  k 
u  unjust* 

The  funcfing  system  is  one  of  those  discriminate 
ing  features  which  distinguish  the  modem  system 
of  politics  from  that  of  the  ancients,  and  is,,  in  many 
respects,  hr  preferable.  In  the  ancient  system, 
both  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  e^pence^ 
were  collected  at  th^  time  when  they  were  want- 
ed, and,  on  great  emergencies,  fell  heavy  upon 
'the  subjects,  who  were  often  ill  prepared  to  fneet 
those  extraordinary  and  uqexpected  requisitions. 
Sometimes  it  was  found  impQssible  to  raise  the 
sums  requisite  for  the  service  of  the  state ;  ai^d 
we  frequently  hear  of  armies  being  disbanded  ia 
the  most  critical  moments  of  public  exigency,, 
and  even  on  the  eve  of  victory  an4  conquest,  for 
want  of  the  means  of  supporting  and  paying  them. 
The  national  treasures,  when  thus  coilectied, 
were  also  liable  to  be  sej;i;ed  by  usurpers,  and  re- 
bels, of  which  we  have  several  instances  |n  anci- 
eoit  history.  These,  and  many  Qt^er  evils,  are 
either  wholly  removed,  or  at  least  exceedingly  di- 
minished, by  the  fundiijig  system,  ;wii;uch  eistabUsh- 
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cs  a  regular  mode  of  proportioning  the  national 
revenue  to  the  public  expenditure,  and  provid- 
ing for  any  extraordinary  exigency  of  the  state, 
without  making  oppressive,  exorbitant,  and  un- 
expected demands  on  the  subject,  with  which  it 
might,  perhaps  be,  in  some  cases,  impossible  to 
comply. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  natural  operation 
of  the  funding  system  is  to  impose  the  encreasing 
burdens  on  posterity.  This  objection,  however, 
Toses  all  its  force,  when  it  is  considered,  that  to- 
gether with  the  national  debt,  the  greatest  nation- 
al advantages  are  also  transmitted  to  succeeding 
generations.  In  conjunction  with  an  encreased 
public  debt,  each  existing  generation  transmits  to 
that  succeeding  it  the  inheritance  of  a  mass  of  po- 
litical and  social  advantages,  a  country  more 
highly  cultivated,  a  commerce  more  extended, 
arts  and  scitoces  more  improved,  society  more 
civilized,  and  the  possession  of  all  those  blessings 
secured  by  an  excellent  constitution,  founded  on 
the  surest  principles  of  public  justice  and  rational 
liberty.  On  succeeding  to  so  noble  an  inheritance, 
posterity  cannot  murmur  at  finding  it  encumber- 
ed with  a  mortgage,  which  does  not  diminish  its 
real  value,  and  which  has  been  contracted  with  a 
view  of  improving  the  patrimony. 

As  the  funding  system  is  peculiar  to  modern 
finance,  and  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  so  has 
the  balance  of  power,  ever  since  the  extraordina- 

U3 
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Tf  aggraufiscment  of  the  iioase  of  Aostria,  under 
Charles  V.  been  a  leading  connderadon  in  the 
general  system  of  European  politics,  and  an  obi> 
ject  for  which  oceans  of  blood  have  been  spiiK 
Thousands,  and  it  may,  without  exaggeration, 
even  be  said^  millions  of  human  vicdms  have  been 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  this  phantom,  which 
seems  now  to  have  disappeared.  The  smaller, 
and,  indeed,  some  of  the  greater  powers,  appear 
to  have  little  influence  in  the  political  system ;  and 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia  seem  to  be  the 
only  three  powers,  which,  in  time  to  cofne,  win 
cast  the  political  scale  and  determine  the  fete  of 
the  world,  until  the  North  America!  empire 
shall  acquire  the  same  ascendency  in  the  new 
world,  wh  ich  those  powers  appear  likely  to  pos- 
sess on  the  old  continent. 

As  those  already  mentioned  are  some  of  the 
most  conspicuous  features  in  the  poKtical  aspect 
of  the  world,  so  does  the  rapid  progress  of  civil- 
ization, and  all  its  appendages,  make  a  distin- 
guished figure  in  the  picture  of  modern  society. 
We  have  already  seen  how  a  complicated  train  of 
causes  have  operated,  through  a  long  succession 
of  ages,  to  advance  of  retard  the  civifization  and 
improvement  of  the  human  species.  The  pro- 
gress of  liberty,  the  advancement  of  fcnowledg«^ 
the  invention  or  improvement  of  arts,  sciences, 
and  manufactures,  the  extension  of  commerte, 
the  discovery  of  America,  and  the  influx  of  wealth 
from  that  quarter,  constitute  a  combination  of 
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cauaea^  wbtch^  by  a  reciprocal  and  united  opera- 
tion^  have  produced  this  gnsat  effecti  the  civiliza- 
tion of  ouxlera  Europe. 

One.  vi^le  and  necessary  consequence  of  this 
general  civilization,  is  the  diffusion  of  opulence, 
and  consequently  of  luxury,  amcrngthe  people. 
The  prevalence  of  luxury,  among  all  ranks  of 
people,  in  modem  Europe,  has  furnished  an  am- 
ple subject  of  declamation  to  self  authorised  re- 
formers, moralists,  and  petty  politicians.  In  reali- 
ty* it  is,  however,  no  more  than  a  natural  conse- 
4quence  of  the  advancement  of  civilization,  and 
the  acquisition  of  riches,  in  co-operation  with  that 
universal  principle  of  human  nature  which  excites 
men  to  ^oy  what  they  possess.  Those  declaim- 
<rs  remind  us,  that  luxury  caused  the  downfal 
of  the  greatest  empires  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
from  thence  would  infer,  that  its  effects  will  be  the 
iame  on  the  nations  of  modern  Europe  y  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  luxury  of  the 
people,  but  that  of  an  eff  enunate  court,  which  oc- 
casioned cht  at  least  accelerated  tKe  fall  of  the  Ba- 
bylOiiian,  Persian,  and  some  other  monarchies. 
That  species  of  luxury  which  is  diffused  through- 
out a  whole  nation,  and  exists  among  the  mid- 
dle and  low^  classes  of  the  people,  has  not  that 
fatal  tendency;  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  the 
principal  support  of  trade  and  manufactures,  and 
the  grand  stimulus  of  national  and  individual  in- 
dustry. 
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There  is  also  another  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  governments  and  political  systems  of 
the  ancients  and  those  of  the  modems :  the  for- 
mer, for  the  most  part,  owed  their  opulence,  as 
well  as  their  aggrandisement,  to  conquest ;  anci 
when  the  military  enthusiasm,  to  which  they  owed 
their  greatness,  had  subsided,  they  oftoi  fell  a 
prey  to  the  first  barbarous  invader.  The  nations 
of  modem  Europe,  on  the  cpntrary,  owe  their 
wealth,  and  most  of  their  advantages,  to  com- 
merce ;  and  if  luxury  produce  indolence  among 
a  people,  whose  genius  and  politics  are  entirely, 
military,  it  excites  industry,  and  rouses  exertion, 
in  a  commercial  nation.'  It  is  not  luxury,  there- 
fore, but  supineness  and  indolence,  which  are 
baneful  to  a  state.  The  luxury  and  splendor  of 
a  court  are  not  incompatible  with  an  attention  to 
public  affairs ;  nor  the  luxury  of  individuals  in- 
consistent with  the  management  of  their  private 
affairs.  The  popular  declaimers  against  the  poli- 
tical and  moral  vices  of  the  times  would  ^  well 
to  consider,  that  as  luxury  cannot  properly  be  de- 
fined, any  thing  else  than  an  extravagant  expen- 
diture, too  great  for  the  circumstances  of  the 
party  on  whom  the  imputation  is  fixed,  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine  what  is  luxury  in  different  situ- 
ations of  life ;  for  what  is  luxury  in  one,  is  bare 
convenience  in  another.  Luxury  always  begins 
where  convenience  ends,  but  it  is  often  difficult 
to  fix  the  line  of  demarkation. 
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After  contemplating  the  state  of  that  part  of  the 
moral  system,  with  which  we  are  the  most  ac- 
quainted, and  in  which  we  are  the  most  interested, 
if  we  extend  our  observations  still  farther,  and 
take  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  human*nature, 
influenced  and  modified  by  political  and  religious 
systems,  intellectual  theories,  and  social  habits  ; 
although  we  see  Christianity  daily  acquiring  a 
greater  extension,  by  reason  of  the  vast  empire 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  increasing  power  of  the 
North  American  republic  beyond  the  Atlantic^ 
as  also  by  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Russian  em- 
|)ire,  which  now  extends  over  all  the  northern 
regions  of  Asia,  as  well  as  by  the  colonies  and 
missionaries  of  Great  Britain,  and  ot*her  Euro- 
pean nations ;  yet  we  see  the  greatest  part  of  Asia, 
and  almost  the  whole  of  Africa^  under  the  power 
of  despotism  and  the  influence  of  superstition. 
All  the  northern  parts  of  Africa, .  with  Egypt, 
Arabia,  the  Turkish  dominions,  Persia,  a  great 
part  of  India  and  Tartary  are  in  the  profession  of 
the  Mahometan  religion,  while  a  still  greater 
part  of  the  Indians  and  Tartars  adhere* to  thoSe 
of  the  Bramins,  and  of  the  Lama  of  Thibet.  The  • 
inhabitants  of  the  vast  and  populous  countries  of 
China,  Japan,  Tonquin,  and  Cochin  China,  ad- 
here to  the  various  systems  of  Foe  or  Confucius, 
of  else  to  that  of  Thibet ;  and  each  of  the  sys-  ' 
tems,  established  aniong  theSe  oriental  nations, 
branches  out  into  a  number  of  subdivisions. 
The  extensive  countries  of  Siam,  Pegu,  Ava, 
&c.  situated  td  the  east  of  the  bay  of  Bengal^ 
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hate  syttems  of  their  own  eqioidly  AmrA  ;  and 
the  vast  interior  and  southern  parts  of  Africa^  ex- 
cept the  empire  of  Abyssinia,  where  the  vdigion 
is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  Judaism  and  Christxil« 
nity,  and  perhaps  of  some  Mahometaa  supersti^ 
tions,  are  immersed  in  the  depths  of  religioua 
and  intellectual  barbarism*  We  kaom  but  littfe 
of  the  political<Ad  religious  systems  est^liAed 
in  many  of  the  countries  }u8t  mentioned.  Thqr 
are  seldom  visited  by  intelligent  traTcMorSj  and 
history  affords  us  no  informatioa  relative  to  the 
origin  or  formation  of  their  diflSnrent  religious  or 
political  systems;  We  know,  however,  enough 
to  see,  that  s^er  such  a  long  succession  of  ages^ 
mankind  emerge  but  slo^hf  from  barbarism  and 
^orance ;  and  that  the  illuminating  radknse  of 
Christianity,  as  yet,  shines  only  on  a  smali  part 
of  the  human  race. 

Among  the  mnumarable  hfatoricsd  and  moral 
^estions  which  might  be  propounded,  and  which 
k  is  impossible  to  solve,  the  reason  might  be  d^  . 
manded  why  there  exists  such  a  differ^ce  in  the 
intellectual  improvements -of  different  natiol^ 
and  why  the  arts^and  sciences,  literature  and  civi- 
lization, have  made  so  great  a  progress  in  sotsoe 
countries^  while  others  have  scarcely  yet  emerg- 
ed from  their  primeval  ignorance*  The  most  r^ 
markable  Imks  of  that  great  <:hain  of  causes  and 
effects,  which  has  produced  this  distinctioii 
among  the  nations,  ancient  and  modem,  with 
whose  history  we  liave  any  acquaintance,  are  to- 
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ta^ablf  coASpicaaiis.  Hie  ctrjcumstaiices  whicb 
caused  the  risc^  the  progress^  aad  the  4acline4)f 
the  arttand  sctences^  and  literary  knowledge,  ia 
Babylon  and  Egypt,  as  wg&2$  among  the  Greeks 
and  ftomatta,  and  smce  among  the  modern  £11^ 
ropeans,  are  su^iciently  dtsdngtikhable  among 
the  crowd  of  moral  occjyirrences  which  fill  the 
pagies  of  history ;  and  by  the  effects  they  hav^e 
produced,  diversify,  wkh  innumerable  shadei, 
the  ever  Tar ying  picture  of  human  existence.  Of 
the  history  of  many  other  nattoas^  however,  we. 
ai^e  tiocaily  ignorant ;  but  some  of  them  do  net 
appear  to  have  ever  made^'ny  advancetn^it  be- 
yond  the  arts  of  necessity  y  in  some  we  /perceive 
a  regard  to  conveniency,  and  in  others  a  certam 
degree  even  of  luxury,  b^t  with  a  very  smafl  pro- 
gress in  intellectual  improvement.  Some  nations, 
as  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese,  appear  to  have  made 
considerable  advances  in  scientific,  and  literary 
knowledge,  and  in  the  arts  and  embellishments 
x>f  civilized  life,  at  a  very  early  period*  It  is  be- 
yond a  doubt,  that  those  oriental  nations  had 
made  no  inconsiderable  improvements  in  tliose 
things  before  almost  any  marks  of  civilization 
wer-e  discoverable  among  the  most  polite  of  the 
modern  nations  of  Europe,  and  in  all  probability 
before  the  Romans,  or  the  Gftcks  themselves, 
h^d  made  any  great  progress  in  knowledge ;  yet 
ndther  scientific  nor  literary  improvements  were 
ever  carried  to  such  a  pitch  among  the  Eastern 
nations  as  among  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and 
the  modem  Europeans ;  but,  on  the  contrary. 
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seem  to  have  long  remained  stationaiy  in  those 
countries.  The  decline  of  the  ffindoo  learnings 
in  the  latter  ages,  may  readily  be  accounted  for, 
by  the  circumstsoice  of  the  subversion  of  their  po« 
litical  power  and  importance,' and  then*  subjectioa 
to  the  yoke  of  the  Tartar  invaders,  who  establish- 
ed the  Mahometan  religion,  and  the  Mogul  an*  - 
pir£  in  India,  and  rendered  that  celebrated  coun- 
try for  many  ages  a  theatre  of  rev(^ucions  and  of 
crimes.  But  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  satisfactory 
reason,  why  the  Chinese,  after  having,  at  a  very 
early  period,  made  greater  progress  in  science 
and  literature  than  most,  if  not  any  of  the  wes- 
tern nations,  should,  as  it  were,  have  stopped 
at  a  fixed  point  of  improvement,  without  advanc- 
ii3gany  farther  during  a.  period  of  riiany  centuries. 
It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  account  for  this  phoeso- 
menon  ;  perhaps,  if  we  were  better  acquainted 
with  the  ancient  and  modern  history  of  that  cele- 
brated people,  the  difficulty  might  either  vanish, 
or  be  considerably  lessened, ;  and  this  remarkable 
circumstance  m  the  history  of  the  human  mind  be 
aacribed  to  its  true  cause.  The  Chinese,  accord*- 
ing  to  the  histories  of  that  nation,  transmitted  to 
us  by  their  own  writers,  have  been  less  exposed 
to  foreign  invasion,  less  harassed  by  external 
wars,  and  less  agitated  by  internal  commotions, 
than  almost  any  other  nation  ;  and  scarcely,  any 
great  empire  has,  during  so  long  a  period  of  poli- 
tical existence,  undergone  so  few  revolutions; 
for  the  Tartar  conquest,  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  important  revolutions  which  ever  happened 
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in  China,  was  no  more  than  a  transfet^of  the  so* 
verei^ty  from  one  family  to  another,  and  made 
little  or  no  alteration  in  the  national  institutions, 
and  the  genius  of  the  people,  as  the  Tartars  adopt- 
ed the  manners  of  the  Chinese,'  in  every  particu- 
lar, even  to  their  dress,  instead  of  compelling 
them  to  conform  to  the  customs  and  usuages  of 
the  conquerors ;  in  which,  circumstances  consi* 
dered,  the  Tartars  displayed  a  masterpiece  of 
"^  sound  sense  and  good  policy. 

This  view  of  the  Chinese  history,  delineated 
from  the  accounts  of  their  own  writers,  appears, 
on  considering  the  local  circumstances  of  that 
country,  a  pretty  just  representatiop. ,  China,  at 
an  early  period,  replenished  with  inhabitants,  and 
organized  in  a  regular  political  system,  was  far  the 
most  populous  and  most  powerful  empire  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  Asia.  Separated  by  immense 
deserts  from  the  western  countries,  it  had  seldom 
any  attack  to  apprehend  from  that  quarter.  The 
nations  to  the  south,  or  south-west,  were  far  infe- 
rior in  strength,  and  for  the  most  part  \mder  the 
power,  or  at  least  the  influence,  of  the  Chinese  em- 
pire. On  the  east  the  sea  was  its  barrier,  and 
consequently  the  northern  frontier  was  the  only 
vulnerable  part  on  which  China  apprehended  and 
actually  experienced  an  invasion  from  foreign  ene- 
mies. This  frontier  they  fortified  with  that  cele- 
brated wall,  whfch  has  been  so  much  talked  of, 
and  which,  although  it  exists  a  remarkable  monu- 
ment of  the  industry  of  the  Chinese  nation,  was  not 
X3 
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fbumi  suBdeht  to  t-^ist  the  asssuto  of  the  Ta^drs^. 
the  only  «nemy  thiit  ohplre  et^  had  to.fett^.  The 
iavaskm  and  tdnqiiesti^f  that  Trdesstr^v  by  the.sktc- 
cb$soii6  of  Xiitgis  Kfaao:^  xsq${^  bdt^ver^  of  a  ffe^idt- 
tory  natut^^suid<]06^fl0t2lfpf«^rtoiaire^^ 
any  very  considferabie  revoiotiQaiii  the  jgenius^ 
maQDer^andgen£Tal!sl»tec£tht|>e^^  asidtbe 
last  Tartar  tonquest,  ais  already  observe^  was 
pToducrive  erf  as  little  ahetaticsi  in  this  respect. 
In  such  a  state  of  lotal  sechrky  ind  pelilicii  sta- 
bility, joined  to  the  advantages  of  a  fertile  soil  and 
bafypy  clki^te^  it  is  somewhat  ij^ttdarful,,  that  the 
Chinese;,  ^fier  ha^iicrg  at  ^aisatfy  9  peribd  displayed 
the  activity  of  the  mitiotol  ^emtis,  by  as  great  a 
fs^qgressln  arts:^  sctcace^  and  philosophy^  a«  any  of 
the  natidns  of  antiquity^  without  eK-cl^tioii^ 
shouiifl  rha^e  so  stjofa  arrived  iCt  the  ne  phs  ukra 
e£  tfaeir  mtdkcttial  a^nd  sckntffic  attakuaaeots^  and 
faiveteiDaitied  to  this  day,  in  that  respect,  in  the 
vw^  'satne  state  in  v^hkh  they  were  many  centu- 
ries ago.  it  is  inpossible,  with  the  imperfect 
•kincfwfedge  which^tHe  Europeans  have  of  the  Chi- 
siese^  adkd  their  history,  to  assign  with  any  degree 
^certainty  the  ifrue  cause  of  this  singular  circum- 
stance. if!w5e  should  hazard  a  conjecture,  it 
'seems  haudVy  rposaibTe  to  arttribute  it  to  .aay  thing 
'dsethan  a  sbvish  attsichment  to  establkhed  sys- 
tems^ custbms,  asbd  current  opinions,  which  ex- 
tinguishes the  ^rit  of  enquiry  and  improvement 
hi  feoth  religion  and  philosophy,  and  in  every 
department  of  human  science,  and  of  which  the 
eflfects  are  discoverable  at  one  period  or  another 
in  the  history  of  almost  every  people. 
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Whisther  f|ie  CreaiK>r  and  Supreme  Disposer 
of  all,  who,  in  fiUmg  up.  the  immensity  of  hk 
plan,  peopled  tbe  ejirth  with  varipus  orders  of 
bemg^  fypiu  mm  down  to  the  bwest  i^ksect,  has 
m  his  infiinile  wisdsoisi  thovigbt  prop^  to  disting* 
mk  difermt  mtioiia  aad  mces  oi  men  by  a  dit 
ferent  measure  of  intelleccual  powers ;  ik^  who 
$e0  huoian  nature  modified  and  influenced  by  a 
^usand  external  and  adventitious  circumstances, 
are  ^Qlt  competent  to  determine*  )t  is  almost 
equally  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  degree  physi- 
i:al  circumsits^fices  may  operate  on  the  mental  fa- 
culties of  the  iababitants  of  different  climates^  If 
^e<:ont^inp)ate  afid  compare  tjie  ancient  and  pre* 
s^t  st^t^  of  Italy,  and  Greece,  as  well  as  qf  aU 
the  D^ti^as  of  modern  Europe,  and  make  just  re-i 
fleeticms  of  the  decline  of  Grecian  literature,  and 
Roman  valour,  as  well  as  on  the  extraordinary 
advancement  of  the  formerly,  barbarous  nations 
of  Europe,  in  every  species  of  intellectual  improvet 
ment,  it  will  appear  that  the  faculties  of  the  hu-i 
i^an  mind,  ire  much  more  atrongly  influenced, 
and  it^  progress  in  knowledge  m^re  decidedly  de- 
termined by  moral  tbw  physical  circumstances. 
In  regard  tp  bQdily  §treflgth  and  constitution,  phy-. 
sical  causes  may  probably  have  a  more  powerful 
influence.  The  inhabitants  of  the  southerly  cli- 
mates are  generally  described  as  inferior  in  strength 
and  courage  to  those  of  the  more  northern* coun^ 
tries  ;  but  notwitjistanding  this  general  represen- 
tation, a  number  of  exceptions  must  be  admitted. 
Perhaps  tk^  gei^rality  of  the  c^iq  m^^y  be  called 
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in  que^B ;  and  it  is  far  from  being  certaui,  thaf 
the  people  of  Africa,  and  some  of  the  southern 
parts  of  Asia,  are  inferior  in  ^bodily  strength  to 
the  Europeans  and  northern  Asiatics*    It  is,  liow- 
ever,  certain,  that  warm  climates  rdax  the  springs 
of  action,  and  render  the  inhabitants  less  inclined 
to  Tigorous  exertions  of  either  body  or  mind# 
The  wealth  and  abundance  generally  finished 
by  the  luxuriant  soil  and  genial  climate  of  the 
southern  regions,  are  often  supposed  to  have  given 
the  natives  a  taste  for  luxury,  but  this  is  certainly 
an  erroneous  hypothesis.     The  nations  of  the 
south  do  not  live  more  but  less  luxuriously  th^i 
diose  of  the  north ;  their  luxury  is  of  a  different 
caat,  and  more  tinctured  with  effeminacy  and  in- 
dolence.    This  is  imagined  to  be  the  true  reason 
why  the  southern  nations  have  so  often  been  con- 
quered by  those  of  the  north.     It  may  indeed  be 
remarked,  that  the  greatest  and  most  remarkable 
migrations  of  the  human  race  have  been  made 
from  the  northern  towards  the  southern  regions, 
and  that  the  latter  have  commonly  fallen  a  prey 
to  the  northern  conquerors ;  whereas  the  people 
of  warmer  climates  have-never,  in  any  one  in- 
stance, extended  their  conquests  very  far  to  the 
north.     Neither  the  Babylonians,  the  Persians, 
nor  the  Saracens,  the  most  southerly  of  any  of  the 
great  conquering   nations  mentioned  in  history, 
,  ever  proceeded  far  to  the  northward  ;  but  it  must 
also  be  considered,  that  they  had  no  inducement 
to  carry  their  arms  that  way.     The  northern  na- 
tions had  many  and  strong  induceoiems  to  migrate 
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and  seek  for  conquest  and  riches  in  the  pleasant, 
fertile,  and  wealthy  countries  of  the  south  ;  but 
the  people  of  those  countries  could  have  no  temp- 
tation to  allure  them  into  the  impervious  wilder- 
nesses  and  morasses^of  the  northern  regions ;  and 
thjs  may  probably  be  one  reason  why  the  northern 
nations  were  never  conquered  by  those  of  the  south, 
and  which  may  have  operated  as  powerfully  in 
that  respect  as  the  supposed  inferiority  of  strength 
and  courage,  and  other  martial  qualifications,  in 
the  people  of  the  southern  climates. 

If  we  could  clearly  see  all  the  different  combi- 
nations of  circumstances  which  have,  through  a 
succession  of  ages,  diversified  and  determined  the 
condition  of  nations,  we  should,  perhaps,  find 
that  a  train  of  moral  causes,  forming  themselves 
into  an  infinity  of  combinations,  and  operating 
with  an  infinite  variety  of  influences,  has  deter- 
mined the  degree  of  intellectual  perfection  to  which 
they  can  reach,  as  well  as  the  place  they  must 
hold  in  the  political  scale,  and  that  no  essential 
physical  diflference  between  the  diflferent  nations^ 
into  which  the  human  species  is  divided,  exists  ; 
but  that  all  seeming  distinction  of  that  kind,  all 
apparent  intellectual  pre-eminence  or  inferiority, 
depend  upon  a  combination  of  causes,  under  the 
direction  of  that  Providence  which  has  marked 
out  the  course  of  human  affairs,  and  set  to  both 
nations  and  individuals  their  bounds,  which  they 
cannot  pass. 

In  ^taking  a  retrospective  view  of  the  long  revo* 
iution  of  ages,  filled  by  the  successive  generatiosft 
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of  msnlund^  and  contemplating  the  Tatsegateif 
scene  of  human  existence,  the  mind  i&  astonished 
at  the  wottckifii}  exhihkioR^'  and  canoot  refrain 
from  making  serious  tefiedions  on  the  t?aiifiiitary 
State  of  aU  sublnnary  things..  When  \re  eofiteoiY 
plate  the  sobverston  dt  empires,  the  h\k  p£  con- 
querors, the  extinction  of  theb  faiBilies,  and  the 
inef&cacy  of  all  their  projects  and  perfennances, 
ve  perceive  the  short-lived  nature  ot  ati  the  ob- 
jects of  human  ambition.  The  kings,  the  heroes, 
and  conquerors  of  antiquity,  are  no  more;  their 
Tcry  bones  axe  long  ago  reduced  to  dust,  and 
their  names,  which  are  all  that  is  left  of  them  in 
this  world,  are  only  an  empty  sound.  Their 
posterity  is  either  long  since  extinct,  or  their  des- 
cendants arc  mixed  with  the  great  mass  of  the 
vulgar,  undistinguished  and  unknown.  Many 
lineal  descendants  of  the  most  celebrated  perso- 
n^^es  of  antiquity  are  among  the  number  of  poor 
labourers  and  mechanics  of  the  present  day ;  and 
while  their  progenitors  bore  rule  over  mankind, 
the  ancestors  of  the  princes,  the  philosophers  and 
literati  of  the  modern  world,  were  leading  a 
wandering  and  savage  life  in  the  immense  wilder-r 
nesses  of  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia, 
Poland,  and  Germany ;  countries  which  were  all 
in  a  state  of  barbarism,  while  Greece  and  Rome 
were  flourishing  in  arts  and  arms,  and  in  the  me- 
ridian of  their  glory.  So  completely  has  all  hu- 
man power  been  overturned,  that  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  writers  of  the  last  century  says,  that 
not  one  family  can  \>q  found,  either  in  Rome,  or 
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aay  atbier  part  of  haly^  vhiuqia  caa  <vrith  oeatainty^; 
ti-^e  its  g€fciealG^    iarom  >the   anoient  RomaiBS. 
Such  are  the  vkisskvides   of  this  ever  :d!iiaiiging 
scdao^  texhibked  ion  d%k  oDoorafl  th^trc  of  the  wotid** 

The  ptiit06i<^dr^  ^vfeb  tak^  ^  ^tt'osp^c^e  vkw 
ctf  the  *Hi9W)ry  ^  iMnkJiid',  afftd  conteibpdaiefe,  ^'^ 
2l  4|drit  ctf  ^ser*%*i(m  ahd  reflection,  tfee  coth- 
pKcktedattd  fetfei^tihg^i^ihkof^uih^n  existence, 
Atoraghotit  a?l  its  sKicces&hre  stfid  variegated  sefenes, 
from  the 'esfrfiest  perioci  cyf 'biistorical  recard  to  the 
present  day,  will,  perhaps^  fitid^iio  difficulty  in 
perceiving  that  imperious  circumstances  fix  'tfie 
destiny  of -nations  and  of  individuals ;  that  vari- 
ous combinations  of  physical  and  moral  causes, 
incalculably  numerous,  and  extremely  complex, 
determine  the  political,  religious,  intellectual, 
and  social  condition  of  mankind  ;  that  all  things 
concur  to  the  accomplishment  of  one  vast  and 
mysterious  plan ;  and  that  the  history  of  human 
affairs,  and  the  history  of  Divine  Providence,  are 
essentially  the  same. 

These  observations  and  reflections,  on  the  his- 
tory of  our  species,  are  offered  to  your  consider- 
ation by  an  affectionate  friend,  at  your  own  re- 
quest ;  and  you  will  undoubtedly  make  this  fur- 
ther reflection  on  the  vicissitudes  of  sublunary 
things,  that,  however  exalted  the  station  of  any 
individual  may  be,  or  ho wev^  extensive  and  con- 
spicuous his  sphere  of  action,  its  duration  is  ex- 
tremely short ;  and  that  the  revolution  of  a  few 
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years  puts  an  end  to  all  artificial  distinctions,  and 
places  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  victor  and  the  vanquijihed,  on  the 
same  level.  And  you  will  be  ready  to  make  this 
conclusion,  that,  as  in  a  dramatic  representation, 
it  is  of  little  consequence  to  the  actors  which  of 
them  appears  in  the  character  of  the  prince,  or 
which  in  that  of  the  peasant,  since  all  are  equal 
as  soon  as  the  play  is  ended  ;  so  itis  an  affair  of 
trifling  importance  what  part  we  are  destined  to 
perform  in  the  drama  of  human  life ;  the  great 
point  of  consequence  to  us  is,  how  our  respective 
parts  are  acted. 

I  am.  Sir,  your's,  &c. 

J-B. 

THE  END. 


*  A  considerable  number  of  subscribers  have  given  their  names  fiir 
t&e  work,  but  had  not  forwarded  them  in  time  for  the  pres«. 
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